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INTRODUCTION 


A  CORRESPONDENT  who  has  Contributed  some  of  the  brightest 
of  the  pages  that  follow  writes  to  me  about  the  plan  of  this 
collection:  “Your  letter  makes  me  feel  that,  with  winter 
approaching,  I  have  been  invited  into  a  good  stout  inn  to 
join  good  company.  I  have  often  looked  ruefully  at  the 
stacks  of  magazines  that  pile  up  around  me  and  said  to 
them:  ‘There  is  good  stuff  in  you,  I’m  sure,  but  I’m  help¬ 
less  to  sate  it.  You  are  doomed  to  the  paper  mill.’  And 
now  my  poor  child  is  to  be  salvaged  from  among  fallen  leaves 
and  put  up  decently  upon  people’s  shelves  between  good 
covers.” 

I  am  the  more  glad  to  use  these  words  as  an  indication  of 
the  main  purpose  I  have  had  before  me  in  preparing  the 
present  book  because  they  were  written  by  one  of  the  twenty- 
five  authors  to  whom  the  book  owes  nearly  everything  ex¬ 
cept  its  bare  existence.  They  express,  or  imply,  what  many 
must  have  felt,  that  our  necessarily  superficial  and  catch-as- 
catch-can  treatment  of  periodical  literature  entails  in  the 
long  run  some  rather  serious  losses.  Much  of  America’s 
best  thought  and  writing  go  into  the  popular  magazines, 
which  are  taking  over  more  and  more  of  the  functions  and 
influence  once  peculiar  to  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  press.  It  is  true  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
magazine  literature  is  so  trivial  and  valueless  that  we  con¬ 
template  quite  calmly  its  certain  extinction  within  the  month 
in  which  it  appears ;  but  now  and  then,  as  one  sifts  through 
these  bushels  of  chaff,  one  comes  upon  a  shining  kernel 
which  he  feels  should  not  be  shovelled  at  once  into  the  dust- 
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bins  of  oblivion.  Here,  therefore,  is  work  for  the  antholo¬ 
gist — to  winnow,  to  concentrate,  and  to  preserve. 

It  has  lately  become  the  custom  for  anthologists  to  think 
of  themselves  quite  as  meanly  as  even  authors  would  have 
them  think — partly,  I  suppose,  because  there  are  now  so 
many  of  them.  While  sitting  two  years  ago  on  a  hill  above 
Oxford  in  conversation  with  three  men  who  were  all  en¬ 
gaged  with  writing  of  one  sort  or  another,  I  made  the 
amusing  discovery  that  I  was  the  only  member  of  the  group 
who  had  never  put  together  a  book  of  selections.  All  the 
others  had  succumbed  to  the  temptation  which  besets  the 
writing  man,  when  he  has  no  work  of  his  own  upon  the 
stocks,  to  shark  up  a  book  out  of  the  writings  of  other 
people — and  one  of  the  three  confessed  that  he  had  done  this 
no  less  than  nine  times.  My  own  clear  record,  which  I 
owed  to  the  feeling  that  there  were  already  enough  collec¬ 
tions  of  “The  Best”  this  and  that,  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
a  vaguely  enviable  negative  distinction  which  I  should  do 
well  to  preserve.  Since  then  I  have  planned  and  executed 
two  books  of  the  sort. 

More  careful  thought  and  observation  have  brought  me 
to  see  that  the  anthologies  of  prose  and  verse  which  have 
increased  so  rapidly  in  number  during  recent  years  are  not 
more  than  enough  to  meet  a  legitimate  and  imperative  de¬ 
mand,  and  that  in  such  complex  and  helter-skelter  times  as 
ours  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  about  the  value — I 
may  as  well  say  the  necessity — of  the  anthologist’s  service. 
Simplification,  ordering,  and  selection  must  keep  pace  with 
the  steadily  increasing  multiplicity  of  modern  life  unless  our 
world  is  to  get  completely  out  of  hand.  If  the  effort  to 
maintain  cosmos  should  make  its  attack  where  miscellaneity 
is  greatest  there  are  few  better  places  for  it  to  begin  than  in 
the  tossed  and  tumbled  field  of  periodical  literature.  Selec¬ 
tions  from  the  year’s  magazine  verse  and  fiction  are  brought 
together  annually,  but  I  think  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
attempt  to  preserve  the  fugitive  articles  and  essays  which 
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reveal  and  record  still  more  clearly  than  our  poetry  and  short 
stories  the  inner  spirit  of  the  years  through  which  we  are 
passing. 

To  perform  this  task  reasonably  well  is  not  so  easy  as  it 
may  seem.  One  must  first  gain  as  clear  a  notion  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  main  tendencies  in  the  whole  vast  body  of  writ¬ 
ing  concerned,  striving  not  to  read  his  own  proclivities  into 
it  but  to  see  it  “as  in  itself  it  really  is.”  He  must  then 
discover  the  best  expressions  of  these  main  trends  of  thought 
that  are  afforded  by  the  year’s  output.  Here  lies  the  most 
delicate  part  of  his  work,  in  the  hovering  uncertainty  “which 
lily  leave  and  then  as  best  recall.”  When  the  decision  is 
finally  made,  as  it  will  not  be  until  the  last  possible  moment, 
he  must  arrange  his  “inclusions”  in  some  order  which  seems 
to  him,  at  least,  logical  and  harmonious,  taking  care  to  give  to 
each  theme  no  more  than  its  due  relative  importance.  Items 
which  he  is  loath  to  lose  are  likely  to  be  sacrificed  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  because  they  cannot  be  made  to 
fit  the  total  plan.  Finally,  because  it  cannot  safely  be  taken  . 
up  until  all  other  arrangements  are  complete,  comes  the 
request  for  permission  to  reprint.  Although  one  is  certain 
to  find  authors  and  publishers  helpfully  generous,  yet  it  is 
equally  certain  that  because  of  previous  engagements  entered 
into  by  one  or  the  other  party  he  will  find  it  impossible 
to  use  several  of  the  papers  upon  which  he  has  chiefly  set 
his  heart  and  which  he  has  made  the  very  corner-stones  of 
his  ideal  structure.  It  seems  fair  to  all  concerned  that  I 
should  say,  without  mentioning  names,  that  seven  of  the 
essays  which  I  most  wished  to  include  in  this  book  were 
found  to  be  unavailable.  Preparing  a  book  of  this  sort, 
therefore,  stands  to  the  writing  of  a  book  out  of  one’s  own 
head  somewhat  as  the  laying  of  a  tessellated  pavement  does 
to  painting  a  picture,  for  here,  as  it  were,  the  colored  blocks 
are  found  ready-made  and  one’s  task  is  to  fit  them  into  as 
pleasing  a  pattern  as  may  be,  filling  in  the  gaps  as  best  he  can. 

Intrinsic  interest  and  enduring  worth  are  the  qualities  I 
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have  chiefly  looked  for  in  making  these  selections.  A  large 
part  of  our  magazine  literature,  of  course,  is  journalistic 
— written  for  and  about  the  day,  or  at  most  the  month,  that 
is  passing  over.  None  of  this  has  been  to  my  purpose.  Yet 
fully  one-half  of  the  papers  I  have  chosen  are  concerned 
with  questions  which  have  been  constantly  agitated  and  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  year.  This  fact  alone  does  not  render 
the  treatment  of  them  journalistic.  Such  a  question,  for 
example,  as  the  relation  of  individual  liberty  to  mass  con¬ 
trol — ^to  which  I  have  given  much  space,  but  no  more,  I 
think,  that  its  prominence  and  importance  warrant — cannot 
be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  year  1925,  for  it  was  neither 
discovered  in  that  year  nor  settled  then. 

While  avoiding  topics  of  merely  transitory  interest,  I 
have  tried  to  make  this  book  representative,  in  some  degree, 
of  the  year  to  which  it  belongs,  so  that  it  might  serve  as  a 
rough  approximate  record  of  the  ideas  and  problems  which 
most  engaged  the  public  mind  during  that  period.  How  well 
I  have  succeeded  in  this  I  cannot  say  with  confidence,  yet  I 
can  hardly  be  quite  wrong  in  the  belief  that  these  twenty-five 
papers  represent  the  mind  of  intelligent  people  in  contem¬ 
porary  America  as  accurately  as  any  body  of  writing  that 
could  be  got  together  in  equal  compass.  Taken  together, 
they  seem  to  me  to  constitute  a  sort  of  composite  photograph. 
They  show  America,  I  think,  as  still  mildly  sentimental,  still 
idealistic,  but  disillusioned  at  last  of  many  a  fair  false  dream 
that  once  seemed  the  solidest  reality.  They  show  us  more 
disposed  than  we  once  were  to  laugh  at  our  own  absurdities, 
and  more  courageously  determined  to  work  out  our  destiny 
in  the  light  of  knowledge  and  reason.  They  show  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  satire  and  the  hard-hitting  criticism  which  have 
been  actively  at  work  in  America  for  nearly  a  decade — long 
enough  to  shake  the  serene  self-confidence  of  our  past  with¬ 
out  much  affecting  our  hope  for  better  things.  America 
does  not  think  of  herself  at  present  quite  so  highly  as  she 
did  ten  years  ago,  and  what  has  been  inelegantly  called  “the 
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debunking  process  is  still  going  on  j  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
these  pages,  and  there  is  very  little  in  the  many  others  from 
which  they  have  been  sifted  that  can  be  said  to  belong  to 
“The  Literature  of  Despair.”  They  indicate  only  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  in  a  serious  mood  of  self-questioning,  for  which,  of 
course,  it  is  high  time. 

Whether  for  these  reasons  or  for  others  more  permanent 
and  pervasive,  really  excellent  humorous  writing  is  hard  to 
find  in  the  magazines  of  the  year.  What  is  even  more 
important,  there  is  little  play  of  the  mind  for  its  own  sake, 
little  amiable  and  graceful  trifling  of  the  kind  inherited  by 
English  writers  from  Charles  Lamb.  It  was  my  original 
intention,  I  may  as  well  admit,  to  prepare  a  collection  of  fa¬ 
miliar  essays,  but  I  soon  found  that  this  plan  would  have  to 
be  abandoned  for  the  lack  of  suitable  material.  Rightly 
understood,  it  is  an  interesting  commentary  upon  the  Amer¬ 
ican  magazines  of  1925  that  the  familiar  essay,  at  its  best 
perhaps  the  most  purely  delightful  and  the  most  highly 
civilized  of  literary  forms,  is  very  slightly  represented  in 
them.  Just  here  lies  one  of  the  most  important  distinctions 
to  be  made  between  the  periodical  literature  of  America  and 
that  of  England.  Our  deficiency  is  not  due,  I  think,  to  any 
lack  of  the  requisite  skill  and  taste  in  our  writers.  We 
have,  to  be  sure,  no  Lucas,  no  Milne,  no  Lynde  or  Chester¬ 
ton  or  Belloc,  but  we  have  a  score  of  writers  now  working  at 
the  short-story  and  the  article  who  would  ask  nothing  better 
than  an  opportunity  to  devote  themselves  to  the  essay,  not  to 
mention  half  a  dozen  veteran  essayists  who  have  been  too 
little  heard  from  of  late.  The  fault — for  fault  it  is — would 
seem  to  lie  farther  back,  either  with  editors  or  else  with  the 
public  they  serve.  However  this  may  be,  I  may  as  well 
record  that  one  man,  at  least,  while  reading  his  way  through 
the  non-fictional  prose  of  recent  magazines,  has  often  sighed 
for  more  frequent  oases  of  urbane  and  civilized  laughter, 
little  zones  of  leisure  remote  from  the  drum-fire  of  argument 
and  the  rattle  of  statistics  in  which  one  might  remember  that 
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literature  is  after  all  an  art.  Doubtless  our  earnest  pursuit 
of  information  and  of  correct  opinions  is  greatly  to  our 
credit,  but  we  still  need,  more  deeply  than  almost  any  other 
thing,  higher  schooling  in  the  polite  pleasures. 

My  debt  to  the  twenty-five  men  and  women  who  have 
written  this  book  is  sufficiently  obvious.  To  them,  and  to 
the  editors  and  publishers  who  have  given  permission  for 
the  use  of  material  under  their  copyright,  I  extend  my  sin¬ 
cere  thanks.  Indications  of  the  ownership  of  copyright  are 
printed  as  footnotes  appended  to  the  articles  to  which  they 
pertain. 

And  now  at  last,  having  made  his  bow,  the  conductor 
turns  his  back  upon  the  audience  and  lifts  the  baton. 

Odell  Shepard. 
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THE  PESTILENCE  OF  FANATICISM  ^ 

hy  James  A.  Reed 

I 

The  present-day  reformer  supplants  the  ancient  and  foolish 
doctrine,  “Everything  that  is,  is  right,”  with  the  still  more 
foolish  doctrine,  “Everything  that  is,  is  wrong.”  In  a  world 
which  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  ancestry  lovingly  handed 
over  to  us  in  a  reasonably  well-ordered  condition  he  runs 
amok.  Our  inherited  liberties,  guaranteed  by  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  code  of  laws,  together  forming  a  homogeneous  sys¬ 
tem,  are  recklessly  attacked  until  the  whole  structure  is  se¬ 
riously  imperiled. 

The  modem  reformer  insists  upon  substituting  statutory 
commands  for  ethical  precepts  and  official  surveillance  for  the 
restraints  of  morality.  He  undertakes  to  force  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  his  peculiar  doctrines  by  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  old  and  true  concept  of  freedom  embraced  the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  choose  his  own  religion,  think  his  own 
thoughts,  indulge  his  own  habits  and  live  his  own  life  with¬ 
out  interference  by  the  state,  save  that  he  should  not  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  For  this  condition  of  personal 
freedom  and  responsibility  the  reformer  proposes  to  sub¬ 
stitute  legal  regulations  which,  like  a  web  of  steel,  shall  en¬ 
compass  the  citizen  from  birth  to  death.  Man  will  live  and 
die  the  slave  of  the  majority  which  enacts  the  laws. 

Natural  rights  may  be  as  effectively  destroyed  by  the  laws 
of  a  republic  as  by  the  decrees  of  a  despot.  The  doctrine 
that  the  world  can  be  made  virtuous  and  happy  by  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  natural  right  of  choice,  with  responsibility, 

^  Copyright,  1925,  by  The  American  Mercury,  Inc. 
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the  prohibitions  and  regulations  of  law,  is  as  old  as  human 
tyranny.  It  has  been  resorted  to  in  every  age  and  has  uni¬ 
formly  failed.  It  established  the  Inquisition  and  equipped 
it  with  instruments  of  torture.  It  forbade  freedom  of 
thought,  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  It  compelled  men  to 
embrace  certain  creeds  upon  pain  of  death,  ordered  people  to 
attend  particular  churches  or  suffer  barbaric  penalties.  It 
imprisoned,  tortured  or  put  to  death  all  who  did  not  accept 
every  word  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  exactly  as  defined 
by  the  exegetes  of  the  dominant  hierarchy.  It  regulated  the 
habits  of  the  people  in  the  minutest  detail.  It  punished  a 
blasphemer  with  death.  And  occasionally,  as  every  school¬ 
boy  knows,  it  burned  a  witch. 

The  modern  intolerant  differs  from  his  ancient  prototype 
only  in  degree.  Alike  they  have  resorted  to  the  logic  of  brute 
force.  In  the  past,  the  penalty  was  pillory  and  scaffold; 
today  it  is  fine  and  imprisonment.  Legal  restrictions  are  to 
take  the  place  of  ethical  instruction,  parental  precepts  and  en¬ 
lightened  reasoning.  The  statutory  reformer  nominates 
himself  as  doctor-general  of  public  morals  and  insists  that 
all  mankind  shall  swallow  his  physic  or  go  to  jail. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  this  statutory  moralist  is  generally 
honest  and  in  earnest.  Unfortunately,  honesty  of  opinion 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  are  only  too  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  by  gross  ignorance.  Zeal,  honesty  and  ignorance  in 
combination  always  produce  intolerance,  and  intolerance  in¬ 
creases  to  fanaticism,  eager  to  destroy  all  the  natural  liberties 
of  men  if  thereby  the  zealots’  ends  may  be  gained.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  university  degrees  he  has  attained,  the  fanatic  is 
invariably  ignorant.  Tolerance  is  the  offspring  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  The  intelligent  man  knows  he  may  be  mistaken. 
The  ignorant  man  is  certain  he  is  right.  Give  me  the 
radius  of  a  man’s  intelligence  and  I  will  describe  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  his  tolerance. 

Regardless  of  divergent  creeds  and  cults,  modern  reformers 
all  agree : 
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1.  That  our  plan  of  government  has  not  worked  with  perfec¬ 
tion  and  that  therefore  the  plan  ought  to  be  destroyed; 

2.  That  all  who  oppose  them  are  “in  league  with  hell  and  have 
made  a  covenant  with  death”; 

3.  That  they  possess  an  infallible  specific  which  every  human 
being  should  be  by  law  compelled  to  swallow,  and  that,  thereupon, 
evil  will  disappear,  sorrow  will  cease,  men  and  women  will  be 
transformed  into  statutory  angels,  and  “everything  will  be  lovely 
and  the  goose  hang  high” — particularly  if  the  reformer  succeeds 
somehow  or  other  in  grabbing  a  lucrative  job. 

Accordingly,  the  agitation  begins,  proselyting  proceeds,  the 
morons  are  mustered,  the  chautauquas  chautalk,  and  the  club¬ 
women  weep.  All  the  while  numerous  hired  males  and  fe¬ 
males,  masquerading  as  disinterested  representatives  of  mor¬ 
als,  pull  the  strings  and  gather  in  the  shekels.  The  political 
candidate,  observing  the  gathering  storm,  promptly  trims  his 
little  sail  to  catch  the  wind  and  scuds  before  it  for  the  port  of 
office.  Commonly,  he  pledges  himself  in  advance.  Where¬ 
fore,  he  arrives  in  Washington  hog-tied  beyond  squealing. 
And  so  we  have  had  an  array  of  reforms  based  upon  the  kind 
of  reasoning  I  have  described.  Examine,  if  you  please,  the 
foregoing  articles  of  the  reformer’s  creed. 


II 

Of  course,  no  plan  of  government  ever  has  been  or  ever 
will  be  absolutely  perfect;  even  if  perfect,  its  administration 
would  necessarily  be  faulty.  Intelligent  persons  know  that 
in  this  latter  fact  is  lodged  nearly  all  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  governmental  activities.  Defective  administration  is 
inseparable  from  the  frailty,  dishonesty  and  ignorance  of  hu¬ 
man  agents.  What  is  needed  is  better  execution  of  the  law, 
not  the  destruction  of  the  governmental  plan.  Clearly,  the 
new-hatched  schemes  must  be  enforced  by  men  as  inefficient 
or  as  corrupt  as  those  embarrassing  the  present  system. 
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Accordingly,  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men  agree  that  no 
principle  of  our  government  should  be  abandoned  or  changed, 
except  for  grave  reasons,  and  then  only  when  there  is  ap¬ 
proximate  certainty  that  the  proposed  substitute  will  not  only 
remedy  the  evils  that  now  exist  but  will  not  bring  worse  and 
greater  ones  in  its  wake. 

These  considerations,  however,  do  not  appeal  to  the  modern 
reformer.  Like  the  patent-medicine  quack  he  proclaims  him¬ 
self  the  master  of  human  ills  and  drives  straight  on.  All  too 
often  the  public  is  convinced.  More  frequently  an  active  and 
organized  minority  is  converted,  and  timorous  congressmen, 
although  unconvinced,  hunt  cover.  Thus,  half-baked 
schemes,  commonly  promoted  by  intolerants,  mountebanks 
and  dreamers,  are  put  upon  the  nation.  And  before  the 
great,  good-natured  public  is  aware,  it  has  been  placed  in 
leading  strings,  its  rights  circumscribed  and  its  natural  priv¬ 
ileges  abolished.  More  appalling  is  the  fact  that  little  by 
little  the  great  edifice  erected  by  the  toil  and  wisdom  of  the 
past  is  being  defaced  and  its  very  foundations^  undermined. 
As  one  contemplates  these  occurrences,  one  instinctively  con¬ 
trasts  the  character  of  the  men  who  established  and  preserved 
the  Republic  with  that  of  these  modem  tinkerers.  Ponder 
the  names  appearing  below  in  parallel  columns : 


George  Washington 
Benjamin  Franklin 
Patrick  Henry 
John  Hancock 
John  Adams 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Alexander  Hamilton 
James  Monroe 
John  Marshall 
Andrew  Jackson 
Daniel  Webster 


Wayne  B.  Wheeler 
Andrew  Volstead 
Roy  A.  Haynes 
William  M.  Anderson 
Lincoln  J.  Steffens 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
Henry  Ford 
Richmond  P.  Hobson 
Thomas  Sterling 
Billy  Sunday 
George  Creel 


Though  it  seem  sacrilege  to  place  in  juxtaposition  the 
names  of  the  architects  of  the  temple  of  liberty  with  those 
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who  desecrate  its  altars  and  deface  its  marbles,  I  still  insist 
that  impiety  does  not  exist.  The  nobility  of  the  mighty  dead 
cannot  be  lessened  by  the  puerility  of  the  living. 

The  statutory  reformer  has  a  single  and  invariable  method 
of  procedure.  He  magnifies  the  wickedness  and  sufferings 
of  mankind  and  attributes  them  all  to  the  object  of  his  spe¬ 
cial  malediction.  Witness  the  Prohibition  propaganda.  Its 
literature  blazed  with  assertions  that  all  vice,  crime,  poverty, 
and  human  agony  were  directly  chargeable  to  the  Rum  Fiend. 
He  was  the  devil  incarnate  who  produced  virginal  inconti¬ 
nence,  marital  infelicity,  theft,  arson,  rape,  robbery  and 
murder.  His  remorseless  hands,  holding  the  white  throat  of 
innocence  in  an  iron  grasp,  were  dragging  myriads  of  unfor¬ 
tunates  to  untimely  graves  and  condemning  them  to  the  fires 
of  an  endless  perdition.  He  it  was  who  filled  the^  jails  and 
penitentiaries  with  pitiable  creatures  who  otherwise  would 
have  stood  resplendent  as  pillars  of  the  state  and  ornaments 

of  society. 

The  reformer  cried  aloud :  “Amend  the  Constitution,  pass 
the  Volstead  statute  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  evil  will 
vanish!  Close  the  saloons  and  the  jails  will  empty  them¬ 
selves  ;  cries  of  poverty  will  be  turned  to  songs  of  joy ;  child¬ 
ish  wailings  to  melodious  laughter;  drunken  blows  to  fond 
caresses;  and  hatred  be  transmuted  into  tenderest  love. 
Highwaymen  will  give  up  their  bludgeons  and  become  min¬ 
isters  of  justice.  Thieves  will  no  longer  ‘break  through  and 
steal’ !”  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseam. 

The  legal  revolution  occurred,  but  the  moral  miracle  did 
not  come  off  according  to  schedule.  Men  still  go  philander¬ 
ing  and  sometimes  maidens  listen  to  their  amorous  wooings. 
The  fashionable  swain,  bottle  on  hip,  is  received  in  polite  so¬ 
ciety.  He  presses  his  flask  to  the  lips  of  a  girl  whose  pre- 
Volstead  mother  would  have  scorned  a_  boy  with  liquor- 
tainted  breath.  The  fires  were  put  out  in  the  furnaces  of 
the  distilleries  and  breweries,  but  were  lighted  under  ten 
thousand  illicit  stills.  Moonshining  became  a  profitable 
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trade,  bootlegging  a  dignified  profession,  rum-running  a  ro¬ 
mantic  calling.  An  army  recruited  from  elevator  boys,  taxi 
drivers,  bell  hops,  soda  fountain  girls — every  occupational 
class  from  hod-carriers  to  church  sextons — is  engaged  in  the 
retail  traffic.  Colored  gentlemen  drive  Pierce  Arrows  and 
dusky  maidens  sport  the  furs  of  the  arctics.  Drug-stores 
are  liquor  emporiums,  ready  supplied  with  prescriptions  sold 
by  physicians  at  the  rate  of  $300  a  book,  containing  one  hun¬ 
dred  blanks. 

And  who,  pray,  are  the  customers  ?  The  answer  is,  every¬ 
body  who  wants  a  drink  and  that  “everybody”  embraces  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  women  in  homes  from  which,  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  liquor  was  banned  and  barred.  Other 
thousands  are  boys  who,  under  the  old  regime,  would  have 
understood  that  their  safety  depended  upon  the  exercise  of 
self-restraint,  but  who  now  seem  to  rely  upon  the  law  for 
protection,  and  yet  regard  the  breaking  of  the  law  as  a  pas¬ 
time,  and  guzzling  liquor  from  a  hip  flask  as  an  enviable 
prank.  A  vast  multitude  of  men  who  formerly  reverenced 
the  law  now  deliberately  and  avidly  conspire  for  its  breach. 
The  leprosy  of  hypocrisy  has  become  epidemic.  Half- 
drunken  legislators  enact  dry  laws  and  celebrate  the  achieve¬ 
ment  in  moonshine.  Judges  sometimes  (let  us  hope  rarely) 
impose  merciless  sentences  and  anaesthetize  their  human  sen¬ 
sibilities  in  bootleg.  Police  officers,  sheriffs,  constables,  and 
bailiffs,  their  breaths  reeking  with  rot-gut,  drag  to  jail  an 
occasional  victim  selected  as  a  sacrifice  to  public  clamor. 
But  not  one  out  of  a  thousand  violators  is  ever  arrested  or 
prosecuted.  Meanwhile  the  Prohibition  force  revels  in 
blackmail,  subornation,  venal  immunities,  treachery,  fraud 
and  crime  promotion,  revolting  practices  inseparable  from 
the  spy  system.  Tyrannous  acts  are  of  hourly  occurrence. 
In  violation  of  the  Constitution,  the  homes,  the  business 
houses,  baggage,  vehicles,  and  persons  of  citizens  are  indis¬ 
criminately  seized  and  searched.  In  1924,  in  a  single  judicial 
district,  more  than  eight  hundred  out  of  one  thousand 
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searches  were  illegally  made.  But  all  the  while  the  great 
tide  of  traffic  proceeds. 

Now  comes  the  most  inhuman  product  of  Prohibition :  the 
Poison  Squad.  Its  business  is  to  poison  the  alcohol  turned 
over  to  the  industries  under  the  name  “denatured.”  The 
Prohibition  Unit  knows  that  one  gallon  out  of  every  ten  of 
the  diabolic  concoction  is  diverted  from  industry  and  drunk 
by  the  people.  The  chemist  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  recently  testified  that  according  to  his  best  estimate  in 
the  year  1924  6,000,000  gallons  of  denatured  alcohol  were 
used  as  a  beverage.  He  asserted  that  many  of  the  substances 
used  in  denaturing  were  deadly  poisons,  that  the  lethal  nature 
of  the  concoction  can  be  so  concealed  as  to  deceive  the  un¬ 
suspecting  victim  who  drinks  it.  He  admitted  that  sometimes 
the  denatured  product  is  sold  without  any  attempt  to  remove 
its  fatal  properties.  In  any  event,  small  portions  of  the  poi¬ 
son  remain  and  are  gravely  injurious  to  the  health.  The 
Prohibition  Unit  knows  it  has  killed  or  injured  thousands  of 
persons.  It  persists  in  and  seemingly  enjoys  the  infamous 
practice. 

Once  the  distiller  turned  out  pure  whiskey.  Against  its 
use  the  clamorous  tongue  of  protest  was  raised  and  it  was 
outlawed.  The  distiller  now  makes  pure  alcohol.  The  Pro¬ 
hibition  Unit  transforms  60,000,000  gallons  of  it  into  coffin 
varnish  each  year,  knowing  that  6,000,000  gallons  will  reach 
the  stomachs  of  human  beings.  That  extinct  animal,  the 
“respectable  saloon-keeper,”  was  denounced  for  selling  rot- 
gut,  but  not  even  Wheeler  ever  accused  him  of  deliberately 
and  maliciously  putting  into  his  whiskey  barrels  such  death¬ 
dealing  toxins  as  strychnine,  wood  alcohol,  formaldehyde, 
carbolic  acid  or  mercury,  all  of  which  are  employed  by  the 
Prohibition  Unit.  The  vilest  of  saloon  whiskey  could  be 
swilled  by  the  habitue  for  years.  The  Poison  Squad  com¬ 
pounds  a  potion  which  kills  its  unsuspecting  victim  within  a 
few  moments.  One  could  drink  gallons  of  the  old  stuff  and 
survive.  A  single  dose  of  Dr.  Wheeler’s  Chemical  Com- 
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pound  has  produced  blindness  and  death  in  fifteen  minutes. 
The  old  stuff  acted  slowly  and  hence  its  user  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  reform.  Dr.  Wheeler  kills  ’em  quick. 

When  the  old-fashioned  drunkard,  at  the  end  of  years 
of  hilarity,  laid  him  down  to  a  peaceful  death  or  made  a 
jovial  exit  astride  a  purple  dipsosaurus  or  some  other  animal 
of  the  alcoholic  menagerie,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  gathered 
around  his  coffin  and  wept  for  a  good  man  gone  wrong. 
Today  when  an  upright  citizen  gets  a  dose  of  Wheeler’s 
Ready  Relief  and  is  sent  to  the  eternal  bar  of  Judgment 
without  time  for  repentance  or  benefit  of  clergy,  the  same 
crowd  chuckle  and  declare:  “It  served  him  right.  He 
broke  our  law.’^  But  be  it  remembered  that  each  time  the 
old-fashioned  drunkard  accumulated  a  jag  he  also  broke  the 
law.  Nevertheless,  for  him  there  were  “sorrows,  plenteous 
tears,”  while  for  the  victim  stricken  blind  or  writhing  in  the 
convulsions  of  poison  unwittingly  taken,  there  are  only  ribald 
and  contemptuous  jeers. 


Ill 

Similarly  proceeded  the  Suffrage  Crusader.  To  her,  the 
man-governed  world  was  a  seething  cesspool  of  iniquity  which 
would  be  purified  by  a  touch  of  her  angelic  hand. 

The  “purification”  early  became  manifest.  Suffragettes 
thronged  the  Capitol,  boldly  offering  to  swap  women’s  votes 
for  congressmen  at  the  impending  election  for  congressional 
“votes  for  women”  on  the  pending  bill.  All  who  refused  to 
agree  were  threatened  with  extermination.  In  vain  they 
might  protest  that  the  amendment  stripped  the  States  of  a 
very  high  attribute  of  sovereignty,  or  that  to  force  a  State 
to  grant,  was  quite  as  unjustifiable  as  to  compel  a  State  to 
refuse,  the  suffrage.  The  only  effect  of  argument  was  to 
accentuate  feminine  acrimony. 

Even  those  who  assured  the  crusaders  of  their  friendship 
for,  and  willingness  to  aid,  the  suffrage  movement  as  a 
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State  measure  did  not  go  scathless.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
attitude  and  fate  of  President  Wilson.  He  journeyed  to 
New  Jersey  especially  to  vote  for  suffrage  in  that  State.  He 
gave  out  powerful  interviews  urging  all  the  States  to  proceed 
similarly,  but  he  ventured  to  protest  mildly  against  forcing 
suffrage  upon  the  States  by  an  amendment  to  the  federal 
Constitution.  This  cordial  and  just  attitude  seemed  only  to 
arouse  additional  venom.  Amazonian  furies,  bearing  aloft 
insulting  banners,  marched  against  the  White  House,  posted 
their  pickets  and  declared  a  state  of  permanent  siege.  An¬ 
other  detachment  invaded  Lafayette  Square  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  heroic  Frenchman’s  monument  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  was  derisively  burned,  whilst  in  the  uncertain  light 
these  weird  sisters  screamed  their  incantation:  “Votes  for 
women !  Votes  for  women !”  in  rhythmic  harmony  with  the 
barbaric  war  dance  of  the  Sioux. 

The  zealots  were  seeking  and  deserved  arrest.  They 
finally  got  it.  In  court  their  conduct  was  contemptuous  and 
in  jail,  riotous.  One  of  them  kicked  and  terribly  injured 
a  poor  woman  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  life  had  driven  to 
the  hard  post  of  jail  matron.  Congressional _  poltroons, 
shivering  with  fear,  simulated  conversion  and  capitulated  for 
votes  and  favor.  Moreover,  they  actually  raced  with  each 
other  for  the  suffrage  goal,  and  engaged  in  heated  disputes 
as  to  who  got  there  first.  It  was  a  scurvy  business. 

Such  was  the  beginning.  More  of  like  kidney  was  to 
follow.  In  some  of  the  Stales  the  ratification  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  characterized  by  lamentable  scenes  of  disorder  and 
irregularity,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  stained  with  fraud. 
In  other  instances,  “yellow”  legislators  were  intimidated 
into  violating  their  State  constitutions.  In  still  others,  they 
were  coerced  or  cajoled  into  voting  directly  opposite  to  the 
recently  expressed  will  of  their  constituents.  But  to  the  suf¬ 
fragette  crusader,  what  booted  the  vote  of  a  sovereign 

Ststc  ? 

The  amendment  was  passed.  What  then?  What  became 
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of  the  promised  “disappearance  of  crime,  the  regeneration 
of  politics,  the  moral  purification”?  Strain  your  eyes  as  you 
may,  you  will  be  unable  to  observe  even  the  faint  auroral 
dawn  of  the  prophesied  millennium.  Per  contra,  the  dresses 
are  a  little  shorter,  the  flapper  is  a  little  flappier,  the  hair- 
bobber  becomes  more  opulent,  and  the  cigarette  vendor  en¬ 
joys  a  boom.  These  fortuitous  conditions  may  be  the  result 
of  the  new  freedom,  or  mere  coincidences.  I  venture  not  to 
say. 

But  why  worry?  As  there  was  little  to  rebel  against,  the 
revolution  can  be  neither  of  great  violence  nor  of  long  dura¬ 
tion.  We  may  confidently  await  the  hour  when  the  hysteria 
of  a  few  agitators  will  be  neutralized  by  the  sound  sense  of 
tens  of  millions  of  good  women  who  never  adopted  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  discontent  nor  became  converts  to  the  fantastic 
notion  that  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands  were  im¬ 
posing  upon  them  a  brutal  enslavement.  Wherefore,  the 
philosopher  contemplates  the  change  in  the  serene  certainty 
that  nature’s  law  of  love  and  life  will  prove  supreme;  that 
men  and  women  will  continue  to  link  their  fortunes  and  go 
down  the  road  of  time  sharing  each  other’s  burdens  and 
joys ;  that  bonds  of  affection  and  mutual  interest  will  prove 
stronger  than  political  party  ties ;  that  man  will  remain  mas¬ 
ter  in  external  conflicts,  including  politics,  and  that  woman 
will  continue  mistress  of  the  home,  the  mother  and  guardian 
of  the  generations  yet  to  be. 

The  women  having  been  rescued  from  “the  slavery  im¬ 
posed  by  brutal  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,”  what  more 
natural  than  to  start  rescuing  the  babies  from  “their  un¬ 
natural  mothers”  ?  He  who  listened  to  the  clamorous  tongues 
of  the  advocates  of  the  Baby  Control  bill  was  astounded  to 
learn  that  nearly  all  mothers  were  ignorant,  incompetent  or 
vicious,  and  that  babies  were  generally  grossly  mistreated  and 
allowed  to  die  of  hardship  and  neglect.  In  wonderment  he 
asked  how  a  race,  so  cruelly  mothered,  could  have  not  only 
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survived  but  advanced  from  barbarism  to  a  high  state  of 
civilization. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  the  baby-savers  was,  of  course, 
statutory.  A  Washington  bureau  was  created  to  regulate 
and  reform  the  motherhood  of  the  land.  The  humor  of  the 
project  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
bureau,  almost  without  exception,  were  spinsters  beyond 
the  period  of  hope,  and  therefore  necessarily  devoid  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  either  the  pangs  or  passions  of  motherhood. 

The  uplifters  contemplated  a  thorough  job.  Among 
other  things,  they  demanded  that  any  woman  enceinte  should 
be  compelled  to  register  the  fact  at  the  town  hall,  to  the  end 
that  a  government  snooper  might  give  her  a  thorough  going 
over  and  decide  whether  she  really  knew  how  to  have  a  baby. 
Midwives  were  to  be  selected.  Rules  for  the  accouchement 
were  to  be  laid  down.  Some  strange  freakishness  led  to 
the  importation  of  a  Jap  to  help  devise  rules  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  American  motherhood! 

Shorn  of  its  more  monstrous  terms,  the  law  was  enacted. 
But — oh,  marvelous  to  report! — women  continue  to  have 
babies  in  much  the  same  old  way.  Children  roll  in  the  dirt, 
make  mud  pies,  and  thrive  almost  as  well  as  did  their 
troglodytic  ancestors.  Mothers  still  cover  with  kisses  the 
smudgy  faces  of  their  offspring,  tuck  the  little  forms  in  at 
night,  and  like  the  mothers  of  all  time,  guard  them  from 
evil  with  an  infinite  and  deathless  love— a  love  that  can  never 
be  supplanted  by  a  government  agent,  whether  a  superan¬ 
nuated  spinster  or  a  town  constable.  But  what  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Spinsters?  It  still  exists  on  government  bounty, 
and  tells  the  world  how  to  raise  babies ! 


IV 


This  by  no  means  concludes  the  gamut  of  current  reform 
schemes,  some  of  them  half  socialistic,  some  half  bolshevistic, 
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some  half  idiotic— the  other  half  in  each  case  being  usually 
a  compound  of  maudlin  sentimentality  and  a  natural  desire 
to  nose  into  the  business  of  others. 

The  city  of  Washington  affords  a  recent  and  ludicrous 
illustration.  Good-hearted  busybodies,  themselves  living  in 
sumptuous  homes,  concluded  that  all  “alley-houses  must  be 
torn  down.  An  alley-house  is  so  called  because  it  fronts 
on  an  alley.  The  plumbing  is  not  modern  and  bath  tubs 
are  not  sufficiently  in  evidence.  Accordingly,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  alley-houses  must  be  forthwith  demolished.  After 
the  order  had  gone  forth  it  was  discovered  that  more  than 
nine  thousand  poor  people  would  be  turned  into  the  street 
without  roof  or  wall  to  protect  them  from  the  elements! 
The  law  had  to  be  disregarded.  Whereat  the  reformers 
gathered  the  skirts  of  their  righteousness  about  them,  gave 
their  feathers  a  scornful  shake,  picked  up  their  sables,  and 
packed  themselves  off  to  their  customary  afternoon  teas, 
bridge  parties,  or  cigarette  confabs.  Thereupon  the  poor 
alley  darkey  moved  back  into  his  home  and  thanked  God  he 
had  been  saved  from  the  reformers. 

Truth  to  tell,  Washington  has  become  the  universal  Mecca 
of  human  freaks.  To  that  city  protagonists  of  vagaries 
gravitate  by  all  known  routes,  some  by  election,  some  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  and  some  by  ^'divine  command.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority,  however,  merely  follow  noses  that  itch  for  the  business 
of  others.  There  they  bed  and  breed.  They  haunt  the  cor¬ 
ridors  of  the  public  buildings,  crowd  into  the  offices  of  con¬ 
gressmen,  and  insist  upon  displaying  their  fantastic  and 
sometimes  loathsome  wares.  Consumed  by  passion  for  ex¬ 
perimentation,  they  regard  the  public  corpus  as  a  legitimate 
subject  for  ceaseless  exploratory  operations  and  clinical 
vivisection. 

To  this  array  of  freaks  the  Constitution  is  not  a  bulwark 
of  liberty  but  a  shackle  upon  progress  which  they  hold  in 
contemptuous  disregard.  Congress  itself  is  full  of  men  who 
do  not  think  of  the  Constitution  save  as  an  obstacle  to  their 
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desires.  They  study  it  only  to  devise  some  plan  for  its 
circumvention.  There  is  no  subterfuge  they  will  not  employ, 
no  deceit  to  which  they  will  not  resort,  if  peradventure  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution  may  be  cheated. 

A  favorite  device  is,  by  a  false  recital  of  the  real  objects 
of  a  bill,  to  bring  it  apparently  under  some  specific  power 
granted  to  the  federal  government.  Witness: 

The  Mann  Act  which,  pretending  to  be  an  exercise  of 
authority  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States,  in  fact 
sought  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  sexes. 

The  penalization  of  doctors  for  prescribing  beer  as  a 
medicine  under  the  pretended  authority  of  the  amendment 
prohibiting  liquor  as  a  beverage. 

The  attempted  prohibition  of  interstate  commerce  in  the 
products  of  child  labor  on  the  pretext  that  the  use  of  such 
goods  was  injurious  to  the  public  health. 

The  recent  effort  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature  to  forbid 
the  teaching  of  any  other  than  the  English  language  on  the 
false  recital  that  the  child’s  morals  would  be  thereby  impaired. 

Under  another  grouping,  but  even  more  monstrous,  is  the 
proposal  by  Congress  of  a  constitutional  amendment  em¬ 
powering  the  federal  government  to  pass  laws  denying  to  all 
human  beings  under  eighteen  years  of  age  the  right  to  work. 
Happily,  that  barbarous  and  tyrannical  proposition  is  being 
rapidly  rejected  by  the  States.  Evidently  there  is  an  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  States,  if  not  of  Congress. 

A  single  further  instance.  Very  recently  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  both  Houses  proposed  a  bill  to  send  to  jail  in  certain 
cases  any  citizen  who  failed  to  inform  against  himself  or  his 
neighbor.  Seemingly  no  member  of  the  committee  ever 
heard  of  the  constitutional  provision:  “nor  shall  [any  citi¬ 
zen]  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself.”  Instances  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  the 
Capitol  is  choked  with  the  advocates  of  changes. 

What  shall  the  end  be?  Will  that  race  of  men  who  for 
a  thousand  years  have  asserted  the  “right  of  castle,  re- 
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jected  governmental  interference  in  domestic  affairs,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  right  of  the  free  man  to  regulate  his  personal 
habits  and  to  rear  and  govern  his  children  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  conscience  and  of  love,  now  become  subject  to  a 
self-imposed  statutory  tyranny  which  from  birth  to  death 
interferes  in  the  smallest  concerns  of  life?  Shall  we  endure 
a  legal  despotism,  the  equivalent  of  which  would  have  pro¬ 
voked  rebellion  amongst  the  Saxons  even  when  under  the 
Norman  heel? 

I  doubt  not  these  statutory  bonds  will  be  eventually  broken. 
The  right  of  the  free  man  to  live  his  own  life,  limited  only 
by  the  inhibition  of  non-infringement  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  will  again  be  asserted.  But  before  that  day  arrives 
will  the  splendid  symmetry  of  our  governmental  structure 
have  been  destroyed? 
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by  Edward  S.  Martin 

What  is  wanted  in  our  generation  with  a  particularly  fer¬ 
vent  desire  is  mass  production  of  education.  The  world  has 
been  jolted  pretty  hard  lately  and  a  great  many  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  have  got  the  idea  that,  if  people  knew  more,  they  would 
behave  better  and  avoid  some  forms  of  misconduct  which 
threaten  to  crack  civilization.  How  far  they  are  right  in 
their  supposition  that  education  improves  people  and  makes 
them  more  peaceable  is  matter  for  discussion.  The  Germans, 
in  a  way,  had  more  education  than  any  other  people.  They 
seemed  to  be  the  most  thoroughly  schooled  people  on  earth, 
but  it  did  not  keep  them  out  of  the  war.  The  great  obstacle 
to  mass  production  of  education  is  not  the  distrust  of  its  value 
but  the  fact  that  teaching  has  to  be  fitted  to  each  individual 
and  that  no  two  individuals  are  alike.  Now  the  parts  of  one 
Ford  are  just  like  the  parts  of  another,  and  you  can  fit  them 
together  and  the  thing  will  go.  They  are  all  factory 
but  people— especially  young  people— are  not  like  that.  We 
know  they  are  chock  full  of  idiosyncrasy,  very  individual, 
often  obtuse  in  some  particulars ;  and  when  you  go  to  fitting 
on  to  them  a  ready-made  suit  of  education,  like  as  not  it 
won’t  hang  right.  Besides  being  different,  these  creatures 
have  inside  of  them  a  piece  of  clockwork  called  a  will  and 
that  is  what  they  run  by.  We  are  instructed  by  our  pastors 
and  masters — that  is  by  some  of  them — that  knowledge  o 
good  and  evil  and  free  will  in  our  choice  between  thern  is 
the  particular  gift  of  God  to  us  which  makes  t  e  great  is 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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tinction  between  us  and  the  animals.  Not  the  only  distinc¬ 
tion,  of  course;  a  good  many  of  the  animals  have  four  legs 
and  more  sensitive  perceptions  in  various  particulars  than 
we  have,  and  do  not  bob  their  hair  nor  shave,  as  most  of  us 
do;  but  the  great  distinction  between  us  and  them  is  free 
will,  along  with  which  there  goes  doubtless  a  superior  in¬ 
tellectual  capacity  that  in  truth  may  be  for  all  we  know,  and 
probably  is,  a  product  of  the  will. 

Well  now,  free  will  is  valuable.  How  are  you  going  to 
save  it?  It  is  recognized  that  the  animals  beat  us  in  some 
things.  They  seem  to  have  powers  of  sense  that  we  have 
not.  They  have  discernment  of  things  invisible  to  us  and 
apparently  can  see  ghosts.  They  can  smell  what  we  can’t 
smell  and  get  information  out  of  it  that  is  quite  beyond  us. 

When  we  want  information  of  that  sort  we  go  to  dogs  to 
get  it.  They  have  a  sense  of  direction  that  we  have  lost. 
They  can  find  their  way  out  of  the  woods  by  instinctive 
sense  of  direction.  The  migratory  birds  have  the  same  thing. 
They  know  when  to  start  their  annual  journeys  and  in 
what  direction  to  make  them.  Indeed  the  animals  and  their 
lives  are  very  wonderful  and  full  of  mystery.  There  they 
are,  living  beside  us  !  What  they  know  we  only  guess.  We 
study  them  and  some  of  us  who  are  sufficiently  intelligent 
seem  to  make  progress  in  discovering  what  they  have  and 
what  they  do  with  it.  It  is  the  same  with  the  insects,  big 
and  little,  down  to  the  myriads  which  we  see  only  through 
microscopes.  So  we  see  life  going  on  everywhere  and  we 
know  quite  well  that  a  lot  of  it  which  we  do  not  see  at 
all  still  goes  on.  We  notice  no  schools  for  bees  or  ants, 
and  nothing  but  parental  instruction  for  birds  and  all  the 
animals ;  yet  we  see  that  they  get  along  and  prosper  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  opportunity  and  increase  or  decrease  according 
to  their  chances,  so  we  conclude  that  what  they  know  by  the 
light  of  nature  is  valuable  and  we  suspect  that  what  is  given 
to  us  and  our  children  by  nature  is  also  valuable,  and  that 
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in  our  educational  proceedings  we  do  well  to  save  as  much 
of  it  as  we  can. 

Now  take  a  modern  child.  A  lot  of  trouble  has  been  taken 
to  produce  that  child.  It  started  longer  ago  than  anyone 
has  been  able  to  compute  with  any  certainty.  Put  aside  for 
the  moment  the  evolutionary  theory  that  we  began  life  as 
seaweed  or  something  like  that,  and  start  with  man.  Start¬ 
ing  even  so  and  avoiding  discussion  of  the  earlier  methods 
and  maneuvers  of  the  Creator  to  make  us,  if  we  merely  start 
with  man  we  go  back  a  long,  long  time  that  seems  to  grow 
more  protracted  with  every  significant  excavation.  Recorded 
history  goes  back  only  about  ten  thousand  years,  and  that  is 
a  mere  trifle  in  the  age  of  man,  but  it  is  a  fair  length  of 
time  if  one  is  to  discuss  deliberate  and  organized  education, 
which  has  doubtless  existed  much  longer  than  that.  Now 
there  have  been  two  main  ends  of  education — ^to  impart 
knowledge,  and  to  train  the  young  to  do  as  their  elders 
thought  they  should.  A  great  aim  of  education  has  been 
obedience.  It  seems  very  necessary  in  children — at  least  it 
is  highly  recommended  in  Scripture.  You  have  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  it  in  human  life  or  you  will  have  more 
trouble  than  you  can  handle.  But  if  it  persists  too  long  or 
is  too  fervently  exacted,  you  lose  free  will  and  with  it  the 
greatest  prerogative  of  man. 

What  does  education  mean  anyway?  It  means  to  bring 
out  what  is  in  one,  and  that  is  what  education  ought  to  do. 
What  is  the  greatest  thing  in  us  and  the  most  important  for 
education  to  bring  out  ?  It  is  free  will,  the  capacity  to  choose 
between  good  and  evil,  between  wisdom  and  foolishness,  and 
to  follow  whichever  one  prefers.  Without  free  will  there 
is  little  or  no  permanent  progress  in  civilization.  Civilization 
will  progress  through  obedience  to  God,  but  doubtfully 
through  obedience  to  man.  The  understanding  of  the  Divine 
Will  is  knowledge.  By  that  men  improve  and  develop  good 
judgment.  Not  so,  necessarily,  by  the  understanding  of  the 
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will  of  man  and  concurring  with  that.  The  great  exercise 
provided  for  us  by  Almighty  Wisdom  for  our  journey 
through  this  life  is  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  of  our 
wills ;  to  meet  temptation  and  beat  it ;  to  get  as  good  a  living 
as  we  can;  not  to  injure  or  destroy  our  neighbors  nor  by 
them  to  be  destroyed ;  to  reach  more  and  more  to  that  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Divine  Will  which  is  knowledge  and  truth. 
That  is  the  nature  of  our  job  here.  In  our  childhood  we 
need  guidance,  and  there  are  only  too  many  people  who 
never  really  grow  up  and  who  need  more  or  less  guidance 
all  their  days.  But  those  who  do  grow  up  must  develop 
by  the  exercise  of  their  own  minds  and  their  own  wills, 
otherwise  they  will  neither  be  strong  nor  wise.  To  live  by 
rules  laid  down  by  other  persons  for  the  government  of  our 
actions  is  not  enough.  We  are  not  machines  nor  made  to 
run  on  rails.  We  don’t  profit,  after  childhood,  by  being 
told  to  go  in  when  it  rains  or  come  out  when  it  clears.  We 
ought,  ourselves,  to  learn  about  such  things.  If  someone 
really  knows  more  than  we  do,  we  should  profit  by  his 
knowledge.  It  is  not  to  be  desired  that  we  should  be  our 
own  doctors  or  our  own  lawyers,  unless  indeed  we  know 
more  about  health  than  the  doctors  do  and  more  about  law 
than  the  lawyers,  or  are  lucky  enough  to  escape  sickness  or 
litigation.  We  may,  however,  hope  to  know  religion  as  well 
as  most  of  the  ministers  do,  because  that  is  the  one  special 
subject  in  which  we  have  constant  training.  At  least  some 
of  us  have  it.  Time  was  when  most  people  had  it,  but  that 
may  not  be  true  now.  That  does  not  mean  that  there  will 
not  be  clergymen  who  know  more  about  theology,  men  who 
know  more  about  literary  criticism  and,  indeed,  about  almost 
everything,  than  we  do,  but  we  may  hope  to  get  along  without 
running  to  our  clergy  to  tell  us  what  is  right  or  wrong. 

In  spite  of  our  great  need  of  developing  each  for  himself 
our  own  powers  of  self-direction  in  this  extraordinary 
countiy  and  this  extraordinary  time,  we  are  afflicted  with 
a  pest  of  people  who  insist  upon  telling  us  what  to  do  and 
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are  able  to  get  laws  through  legislatures  that  aim  to  make 
us  do  it.  They  want  to  tell  us,  and  they  do  tell  us,  what 
not  to  drink,  what  not  to  learn,  what  not  to  believe,  where 
to  send  our  children  to  school,  what  shows  to  go  to,  how 
to  dress,  how  much  to  wear  when  we  go  swimming,  what 
to  do  on  Sunday,  and  to  what  particulars  of  theology  to 
subscribe.  A  good  deal  of  all  that  is  not  new  in  the  world. 
It  has  always  happened  that  there  have  been  people  who 
have  thought  that  what  they  saw  was  all  the  truth  there 
was  and  who  insisted  on  imposing  their  conception  of  it  on 
others.  Prohibition  is  not  new ;  insistence  upon  details  of 
creed  is  not  new,  but  such  things  have  so  rained  upon  us 
in  recent  years  that  really  we  begin  to  be  astonished.  And 
what  is  the  reason?  The  reason  is  that  by  the  working  of 
democracy  the  power  to  regulate  has  gone  into  the  hands 
of  half-taught  people  whose  understanding  of  life  is  imper¬ 
fect  and  their  knowledge  limited.  Most  of  them  mean  to  do 
right  and  make  right  prevail,  but  go  about  it  in  so  faulty 
a  way  that  what  prevails  is  wrong.  They  sow  for  peace 
and  raise  war.  They  sow  for  temperance  and  raise  rebellion. 
They  do  not  know  what  seed  they  scatter. 

Take  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan  supposes  himself  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  in  some  measure  no  doubt  he  is.  He  con¬ 
siders  it  essential  to  sound  Christianity  to  believe  in  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Birth.  He  would  not  allow  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  clergymen  who  do  not  hold  that  belief. 
That  is  not  so  bad,  because  it  affects  only  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  is  not  the  gnats  he  strains  at  that  are  Mr. 
Bryan’s  real  ailment  but  the  camels  he  swallows.  Here  he 
is  insisting  on  the  Virgin  Birth,  which  is  difficult  for  some 
people,  and  running  amuck  through  the  whole  philosophy 
of  Christ’s  teachings  of  which,  evidently,  he  has  no  under¬ 
standing  at  all.  Christ  regulated  no  one;  he  compelled  no 
one.  As  has  been  said  of  him,  he  had  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  psychological  effect  of  compulsion  on  men,  whereas 
the  prohibitionist  and  the  regulators  by  legislation  seem  ig- 
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norant  of  anything  but  the  first  and  more  obvious  conse¬ 
quences  of  what  they  do.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  mind  is  free  and  that  all  effort  to  compel  it  to  accept 
what  it  does  not  assent  to  ends  in  hypocrisy,  evasion,  or 
resistance.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  legislation 
makes  nothing  right  and  nothing  wrong,  but  that  our  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  is  a  growth  of  centuries  and  millen¬ 
niums,  and  that  when  laws  conflict  with  it,  our  consciences 
reject  them,  though  we  may  find  it  politic  so  to  shape  our 
conduct  as  to  keep  us  out  of  trouble  with  the  courts  and 
avoid  the  attentions  of  the  police. 

The  complications  of  the  world  are  difficult  just  now,  and 
the  thoughts  of  many  people  run  on  the  solution  of  them. 
An  interesting  man  who  has  rather  novel  ideas  on  some 
fundamental  subjects,  being  asked  the  other  day  what  the 
world  needs,  replied ;  “What  it  needs  is  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Implicit  faith  in  that  will  save  the  world.  Nothing  else 
will.”  His  answer  was  interesting  because  of  what  he 
thought  Christianity  meant.  The  old  religion,  he  said,  stood 
for  prohibition  and  punishment,  but  Christianity  for  free¬ 
dom  and  forgiveness.  His  idea  was  altogether  that  Christ 
came  to  make  us  free;  that  he  came  to  use  our  wills  and 
not  to  suppress  them;  to  cure  the  world  from  the  inside  out, 
not  from  the  outside  in. 

Of  course,  it  sounds  like  a  counsel  of  perfection  when  one 
speaks  of  using  the  will  of  man  to  save  the  world  and  re¬ 
members  that  it  is  by  the  will  of  man  that  the  world  is  im¬ 
periled.  Nevertheless,  that  is  what  Christ  has  done  and 
would  have  us  do.  He  would  save  the  world,  not  by  com¬ 
pulsion,  not  by  legal  regulation,  but  by  such  a  reshaping  of 
the  will  as  he  had  power  to  effect,  and  described  as  rebirth. 
That  power  tmdoubtedly  remains  in  the  world  to  this  day 
and  works  in  our  times,  and  it  is  about  the  most  valuable 
asset  we  have  and,  some  day,  believers  think  it  will  really  be 
tried  out  and  bring  peace. 

That,  however,  seems  not  imminent.  We  have  to  be  con- 
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tent  with  much  more  modest  deductions,  as  that  creeds  will 
not  make  belief,  nor  regulations  make  character,  nor  laws 
necessarily  bring  order,  nor  prohibition,  temperance.  Con¬ 
nected  with  these  things  are  the  ideas  we  seem  to  be  gather¬ 
ing  about  money.  The  Bible  says  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  people  who  go  after  it  with  energy  still 
talk  as  though  it  was  the  chief  end  of  life.  But  for  all  that, 
its  prestige  in  the  last  quarter-century  has  diminished,  and 
since  the  Great  War  we  have  been  going  through  a  course  of 
silent  instruction  about  what  money  really  means.  We  have 
taken  for  granted  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  persons  who 
got  it,  albeit  instances  to  the  contrary  have  not  been  rare; 
but  as  the  discussion  of  the  war  debts  that  Europe  owes  us 
goes  on,  the  advantage  of  squeezing  money  out  of  Europe 
seems  to  grow  more  and  more  doubtful.  For  money  is 
merely  a  form  of  power,  a  factor  in  compulsion.  When  it 
promotes  life  it  is  useful,  when  it  clogs  energy  and  impedes 
human  intercourse,  or  diminishes  the  ardor  of  effort,  it  hin¬ 
ders  life  and  does  harm.  Imprisonment  for  debt,  after  pre¬ 
vailing  for  centuries,  passed  away  chiefly  because  it  was 
uneconomic;  because  there  was  no  sense  in  it;  because  men 
could  not  earn  money  to  pay  their  debts  while  they  were 
shut  up  in  prison.  So  we  may  come  in  time  to  have  sense 
about  the  war  debts  and  cease  to  heckle  Europe  for  moneys 
that  she  cannot  repay  without  too  great  a  strain  on  her  re¬ 
sources  and  standards  of  living,  and  which,  probably,  we 
could  not  receive  without  serious  disturbance  to  the  working 
of  our  own  delicately  contrived  and  related  economic  ma¬ 
chine.  What  the  Great  War  may  Anally  be  discovered  to 
have  effected  is  the  end  of  the  long,  long  tried  attempt  to 
save  the  world  and  keep  the  peace  by  compulsion,  and  the 
beginning  of  an  effort  to  do  so  by  general  consent.  When 
the  philosopher  quoted  above  said  that  implicit  faith  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ  will  save  the  world  and  nothing  else  will, 
something  like  that  was  what  he  implied. 

Christ  said:  Resist  not  evil.  That  was  one  item  of  his 
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counsel  to  his  followers.  It  is  very  puzzling.  Did  he  mean 
that  there  should  be  no  resistance  to  evil?  Or  did  he  out 
of  his  profound  discernment  see  that  evil,  if  given  its  head, 
would  breed  a  much  more  efficacious  resistance  than  any  we 
could  provide  against  it?  The  cure  for  many  difficult  situa¬ 
tions  is  to  let  people  have  their  own  way  and  face  the  con¬ 
sequences.  We  use  that  remedy  often  as  it  is,  and  should 
use  it  oftener  if  we  were  less  combative,  and  were  not  mis¬ 
led  by  traditional  valuations  which  rate  material  things  too 
high  and  spiritual  things  too  low.  Our  propensity  to  do 
that  seems  almost  incurable,  but  we  get  a  lot  of  instruction 
as  we  go  along,  and  “Resist  not  evil”  may  not  always  baffle 
our  intelligence. 
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by  Hanford  Henderson 

That  the  world  is  still  in  very  grave  trouble  is  so  obvious 
that  one  may  not  profitably  dwell  upon  it.  And  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  every  decent  and  thoughtful  man  would  do  his 
utmost,  even  to  the  point  of  large  personal  sacrifice,  to  help 
get  the  world  out  of  its  very  grave  trouble.  Many  have 
tried  their  hand  at  the  problem ;  many  more  are  now  trying ; 
doubtless  still  more  will  try.  And  it  may  honestly  be  said 
that  in  a  large  way  things  are  certainly  improving,  but  as 
regards  many  of  these  efforts  one  is  almost  tempted  to  add 
that  the  improvement  is  in  spite  of  the  efforts,  rather  than 
because  of  them.  Through  ignorance,  many  are  pulling  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  are  only  adding  to  the  trouble. 
Others,  through  evil  intention,  are  deliberately  prolonging 
the  trouble  in  the  hope  of  personal  power  and  advantage. 
A  goodly  number  of  well-meaning  but  futile  persons  so  far 
fail  to  recognize  the  nature  of  the  trouble  that  they  are  merely 
beating  the  air,  and  are  fulfilling  their  customary  role  of 
getting  in  the  way.  In  view  of  these  many  failures  to 
make  any  valid  and  substantial  contribution  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  world  problem,  it  may  seem  more  than  rash  for 
a  quiet  country  gentleman  to  add  his  voice  to  the  outcry, 
but  it  may  be  permissible  if  he  is  sufficiently  brief  and  not 
too  insistent.  If  the  application  would  not  seem  too  obvious, 
it  might  further  be  remarked  that  in  the  country  one  has 
time  to  think. 

The  first  step  in  any  cure  is  a  correct  diagnosis.  Unless 
you  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the  patient,  you  can  hardly 
hope  to  get  him  on  his  feet.  In  scrutinizing  the  multitude 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  The  North  American  Review  Corporation. 
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of  social  reclamation  projects  which  now  flood  the  world, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  fundamental  defect  in  most  of  them 
— in  fact,  in  nearly  all  of  them — is  just  this  failure  to  inquire 
at  the  outset  how  so  intelligent  a  world  as  ours  happened 
to  get  into  its  present  disaster.  Without  this  preliminary 
knowledge,  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  try  to  pull  the  world  out. 
Nor  would  it  be  quite  worth  while  if  the  old  causes  were 
allowed  to  continue  to  operate;  and,  if  given  half  a  chance, 
to  precipitate  fresh  and  larger  disaster. 

We  propose,  then,  to  inquire,  with  somewhat  brutal  frank¬ 
ness,  and  all  the  persistence  of  a  man  much  in  earnest,  just 
how  the  trouble  all  started.  That  it  belongs  in  the  category 
of  preventable  evils  is  made  quite  clear  and  convincing  by 
the  simple  fact  that  the  last  dozen  years  have  been  notably 
free  from  natural  catastrophe.  The  record  shows  no  unto¬ 
ward  events — no  collision  with  wandering  comets ;  no  marked 
earthquakes,  prior  to  the  recent  deplorable  disaster  in  Japan ; 
no  unusual  flood  or  drought,  famine  or  pestilence;  no  tidal 
wave  or  volcanic  eruption.  There  have  been  minor  dis¬ 
turbances,  of  course,  but  on  the  whole  Nature  has  been 
complacent  and  benevolent.  Seed  time  and  harvest  have 
followed  in  their  appointed  season,  and  Mother  Earth  has 
been  as  steady  going  as  any  conservative  could  wish.  She 
has  been  a  good  neighbor.  In  the  country  we  count  it 
neighborly  to  mind  your  own  business  and  to  lend  a  hand, 
when  it  is  asked  for.  Mother  Earth,  for  some  quite  un¬ 
known  reason,  sends  weeds  and  boll  weevil  and  some  other 
pests,  requiring  the  police  power  of  suppression,  but  she 
never  plays  the  sorry  trick  of  sending  you  crops  that  you 
have  not  asked  for  and  do  not  want.  She  is  not  in  the 
least  paternalistic,  and  not  only  allows  but  requires  that  you 
shall  choose  your  own  crops. 

These  homely  facts  are  not  at  all  novel,  but  they  seem 
quite  worth  reciting  because  they  bear  such  eloquent  and 
unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  fact  that  whatever  else  it 
may  be,  the  present  world  trouble  is  fundamentally  man- 
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made,  and  as  such  is  both  curable  and  preventable.  If, 
then,  we  can  discover  the  way  into  the  trouble,  we  shall 
surely  be  able  to  find  the  way  out. 

The  way  in,  to  our  own  quiet  mode  of  thinking,  has  not 
even  the  dignity  of  a  riddle.  It  is  so  simple  that  he  who 
runs  may  read.  It  is  so  very  simple  that  it  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked  by  all  save  an  extraordinarily  small  group 
of  persons.  Stated  without  circumlocution  and  as  baldly 
as  possible,  the  whole  cause  of  the  present  world  trouble  is 
the  growing  tendency  to  substitute  mass  action,  directed 
from  without,  for  wholesome  individual  action,  necessarily 
directed  from  within.  The  way  out  of  the  trouble  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  individual  effort,  and  the  minimizing  of 
mass  action.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  whole  matter  in 
a  nutshell. 

The  world  is  full  of  problems,  but  most  of  them  are  man¬ 
made,  and  essentially  unimportant.  They  do  not  belong  to 
the  eternal  verities;  many  of  them  are  petty  side  issues  and 
not  even  en  route  to  the  great  achievement.  There  is  only 
one  major  problem  in  the  whole  world,  and  that  is  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  individual  soul.  We  do  not  mean  salvation  in 
any  narrow,  theological  sense;  we  mean  salvation  in  the 
largest  and  broadest  human  sense.  Our  own  personal  prob¬ 
lem  is  quite  the  same  as  that  of  every  other  sane,  red-blooded, 
earnest  man  or  woman  in  the  whole  wide  world.  It  is  to 
make  ourselves  as  big  and  fine  and  useful  and  human  as 
we  possibly  can;  and  were  we  so  fortunate  as  to  have  well 
born  sons  and  daughters,  to  help  them  to  be  bigger  and  finer 
and  more  useful  and  more  human  than  we  are.  It  is  a 
much  less  spectacular  job  than  the  artificial  problems  of 
government,  dynasty,  empire,  ecclesiasticism,  trades  union¬ 
ism,  Socialism,  Communism,  commercial  supremacy,  dictator¬ 
ship,  and  all  the  other  aggressive  mass  movements,  but  it  is 
the  one  real  and  important  problem,  whose  solution  will  bring 
peace  and  tranquillity  and  worth  to  a  world  now  very  much 
distraught. 
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Even  here  in  the  country,  where  we  have  the  leisure  to 
know  better,  I  am  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  men  and 
women  pathetically  eager  to  save  the  world,  but  strangely 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  austere  self-discipline  of  saving 
themselves.  They  forget  that  a  foimtain  cannot  rise  above 
its  source. 

As  soon  as  you  begin  to  organize  men  into  masses,  and 
to  treat  them  as  masses,  with  motive  and  compulsion  applied 
from  the  outside,  you  are  letting  yourself  in  for  any  amount 
of  very  grave  trouble.  The  social  machinery  looms  larger 
than  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  The  .one  su¬ 
preme  purpose,  individual  human  advancement,  is  quite  ig¬ 
nored,  and  man  loses  his  quality  and  distinction.  Many 
years  ago,  Emerson  remarked  that  “men  are  so  prone  to  mis¬ 
take  the  means  for  the  end  that  even  natural  history  has 
its  pedants  who  mistake  classification  for  knowledge.”  That, 
in  our  opinion,  is  precisely  what  has  happened  to  the  sorely- 
troubled  world  of  today.  It  has  fastened  its  attention  upon 
the  machinery  of  life,  has  ignored  the  one  supreme  human 
purpose  for  which  all  machinery  exists,  and  now,  in  the  re¬ 
sulting  chaos,  is  amazed  to  find  that  the  machinery  fails  to 
function.  Let  us  be  still  more  specific  and  say  that  the  su¬ 
preme  purpose  in  any  rational  life  is  the  unfolding  and  per¬ 
fecting  of  the  human  spirit.  That  purpose  is  the  basis  and 
goal  of  all  true  government,  true  religion,  true  education, 
true  science,  true  art.  Everything  that  furthers  this  su¬ 
preme  purpose  is  progress;  everything  that  retards  or  de¬ 
feats  it  is  unqualified  disaster.  And  the  one  method  by 
which  this  human  distinction  may  be  gained  is  disinterested¬ 
ness,  a  love  of  excellence  quite  without  regard  to  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  I  need  not  point  out  that  this  quality  cannot  be 
manifested  by  any  group,  however  large  and  vociferous,  un¬ 
less  it  is  first  achieved  by  the  component  units.  It  is  an 
individual  virtue,  the  fruit  of  individual  effort,  and  may  not 
be  evoked  by  the  pressure  of  either  statute  or  arms. 

In  the  orgy  of  blood  and  violence  through  which  Europe 
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has  been  passing,  and  through  which  certain  unhappy  por¬ 
tions  are  still  passing,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  perfecting 
of  the  human  spirit  was  and  is  the  very  last  thing  thought 
of.  The  spiritual  units,  the  human  souls,  have  been  clean 
forgotten,  and  instead  of  the  magnificent,  stirring  human 
drama  that  we  might  have  for  the  asking,  we  have  a  sordid 
pageant  in  which  usurpers  play  the  leading  roles,  such  poor 
usurpers  as  dynastic  ambition,  imperialism,  commercial 
greed  and  the  tawdry  mirage  of  Communism.  Fortunately, 
the  disaster  is  never  quite  complete,  for  always  in  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  this  weary  world,  and  among  all  people,  however 
hard  pressed,  some  faithful  souls  are  still  to  be  found.  But 
the  outer,  material  disaster  is  appalling,  and  threatens  to 
become  worse.  The  oldest  and  once  richest  empires  in 
Europe  are  starving  and  bankrupt.  They  cry  despairingly 
for  outside  help.  But  no  League  of  Nations,  no  special  form 
of  government,  no  social  theory,  no  nationalistic  frenzy,  no 
eleemosynary  enterprise  on  our  part,  can  bring  prosperity 
out  of  such  deep,  fundamental  chaos.  We  can  help  these 
stricken  people  temporarily,  by  tiding  them  over  to  the  next 
harvest ;  but  it  is  a  mistaken  philanthropy  to  do  this  twice, 
for  no  permanent  remedy  can  come  from  the  outside.  It 
must  come  from  within,  and  must  take  the  form  of  that 
spiritual  redemption  which  results  from  wholesome,  unim¬ 
peded  self-activity.  No  man  can  save  another  man.  Nei¬ 
ther  can  the  State  save  a  man;  nor  the  Church;  nor  social 
theory;  nor  labor  organization;  nor  vocational  bloc;  nor 
charity  society.  Every  man  must  save  his  own  soul;  if 
necessary  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  at  any  rate  through 
his  own  work.  It  is  an  austere  business,  but  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  task  of  us  all — the  redemption  of  individual  human 
souls  through  individual  effort,  and  the  consequent  inescap¬ 
able  redemption  of  society. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  two  countries  which  have 
achieved  the  most  amazing  house-cleaning  within  the  last  year 
or  two — Italy  and  Spain — have  done  so  at  the  bidding  of  an 
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individual  voice,  and  that  not  even  the  voice  of  the  Sovereign. 
But  the  renovating  method  was  not  novel.  It  was  the  very 
ancient  and  durable  method,  perhaps  more  often  praised  than 
used,  the  method  of  individual  integrity  and  honest  work. 

The  present  world  disaster  is  the  direct  and  inevitable  result 
of  excessive  and  malevolent  mass  action.  An  individual 
sometimes  runs  amuck,  but  the  number  is  never  great  enough 
at  any  one  time  to  constitute  a  social  menace;  and  it  is  the 
primal  though  too  much  neglected  duty  of  the  State  to  see 
that  he  does  not  do  it  a  second  time.  But  a  single  ruler,  or  a 
group  of  men,  or  even  a  small  clique  in  an  otherwise  respect¬ 
able  group,  if  given  the  power  of  compelling  mass  action, 
can  make  a  whole  nation  run  amuck  and  can  create  the  havoc 
of  a  world  war.  Obsessed  by  the  idea  that  force  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  means,  and  that  world  dominion  is  a  legitimate  end, 
mass  action  is  capable  of  unparalleled  evil.  W^e  have  seen 
such  action  in  Germany ;  we  see  it  today  in  Russia ;  we  may 
see  it  before  long  in  the  Far  East. 

It  requires  no  intricate  analysis  of  our  profound  world 
trouble  to  discover  the  way  in.  It  is  by  the  tyranny  of  mass 
action,  the  imposing  of  an  alien  will  upon  others.  The  wa.y 
out  of  the  trouble  is  a  simple  reversal  of  the  way  in.  It  is 
to  cut  down  just  so  far  as  possible,  to  cut  to  the  very  bone, 
all  mass  action  involving  compulsion ;  that  is,  to  minimize 
to  the  utmost  the  function  of  the  State,  and  in  every  legiti¬ 
mate  way  to  encourage  and  stimulate  all  wholesome,  self- 
directed  individual  effort.  We  ask  of  the  State  and  of 
Society  only  one  thing — a  fair  field  and  no  favors.  This 
does  not  mean  the  raw  Anarchism  of  the  tramp  and  hoodlum, 
for  such  Anarchism  would  have  no  government  whatever; 
but  it  does  unequivocally  mean  a  strict  limiting  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  government,  a  strict  cutting  out  of  all  paternalistic 
activities,  and  the  unfaltering  insistence  that  government 
shall  really  perform  its  basic  and  fundamental  duty,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  individual  citizen  from  violence  and  inter¬ 
ference.  An  otherwise  excellent  man,  over-zealous  in  the 
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cause  of  foreign  missions,  is  all  too  prone  to  neglect  his  own 
family  and  his  immediate  neighbors.  The  case  of  poor  Mrs. 
Jellyby  is  not  unique.  It  is  quite  the  same  with  the  State. 
When  it  concerns  itself  with  illegitimate  and  paternalistic 
activities,  it  is  all  too  prone  to  neglect  its  own  proper  and 
fundamental  duty.  If  one  recalls  that  here  in  these  United 
States  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  men,  women  and 
children  are  murdered  every  year, — the  population  of  a  fair¬ 
sized  town, — it  is  quite  obvious,  we  think,  that  government 
would  better  address  itself  to  the  primal  duty  of  protecting 
life  at  home,  instead  of  meddling  in  the  internal^  affairs  of 
foreign  States,  or  creating  multitudinous  commissions  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  conditions  of  foreign  trade. 

It  is  our  own  mature,  leisurely  conviction  that  that  form 
of  government  is  most  truly  American,  is  most  truly  the 
best,  which  most  completely  protects  its  citizens  from  violence 
and  injustice  of  every  sort,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  while 
taking  the  least  possible  part  in  their  daily  individual  lives 
and  imposing  the  smallest  burden  of  taxation  consistent  with 
such  protection.  It  is  a  man’s  own  job  to  feed  himself, 
to  clothe  himself,  to  educate  himself,  to  occupy  himself,  to 
amuse  himself,  to  look  after  his  own  family— m  the  end,  to 
save  his  own  soul.  When  the  State  attempts  these  tasks,  it 
not  only  does  them  very  badly  and  expensively,  but,  as  we 
have  been  pointing  out,  it  only  does  them  by  neglecting  i  s 
own  proper  job.  Worst  of  all,  the  paternalistic  State  robs 
the  individual  of  that  character  and  self-development  whidi 
would  have  been  his  as  the  result  of  sturdy,  ^  ; 

activity.  The  interesting  people  in  America  are  the  peop_ 
who  do  things,  the  pioneers  of  the  frontier,  the  experi¬ 
menters  in  art,  and  science,  and  education  and  ^J^ry  *e 
sturdv  paddlers  of  their  own  canoes,  not  the  crowd  of  listless 
officthdders  in  Washington,  or  the  political  hangers-on  in 

our  Stale  and  municipal  governments,  _  or  the  -adventurous 
devotees  of  the  pay-envelope,  or  the  social  parasRes  to  wh 

everything  is  done  by  somebody  else.  It  is  a  great  mo 
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disservice  to  do  for  either  children  or  adults  the  things  that 
they  ought  self-reliantly  to  do  for  themselves.  In  both  cases 
the  result  is  weakness.  The  fault  in  many  of  our  private 
schools  is  that  in  their  solicitude  they  do  too  much  for  the 
children.  It  is  found  that  public  school  boys  make  the  better 
record  at  college.  Few  students  of  biography  have  failed 
to  be  surprised  at  the  large  number  of  distinguished  men 
and  women  whose  early  education  had  to  be  neglected. 
“Hands  Off!”  must  be  the  motto  of  the  wise  parent,  the 
wise  leader,  the  wise  priest,  the  wise  State.  It  is  even  com¬ 
ing  to  be  the  motto  of  the  wise  physician,  who  is  learning 
to  substitute  self-imposed  states  of  mind,  self-directed  exer¬ 
cise,  and  self-determined  diet  for  outer  prescriptions  and 
drugs. 

Life  devoid  of  spontaneous,  self-directed  activity  is  not 
life  at  all;  it  is  a  charnel-house  of  dead  hopes.  The  social 
pictures  which  come  through  to  us  from  Russia  are  abso¬ 
lutely  appalling,  not  alone  in  their  demand  upon  our  pity  for 
the  violently  dead,  but  even  more  for  those  still  living.  In 
my  own  hurried  and  more  or  less  unr effective  city  days,  when 
I  believed  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  could  be  taken  by 
violence,  I  used  to  go  with  a  crowd  of  well-meaning  per¬ 
sons  who  called  themselves  Socialists  and  Reformers ;  and, 
for  a  time  at  least,  I  quite  honestly  believed  myself  one  of 
them.  But  doubt  soon  crept  in,  and  grew  so  rapidly  and 
so  prodigiously  that  before  long  I  found  myself  quite  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence.  My  first  doubt  was  artistic. 
When  these  friends  gave  rein  to  their  imagination  and  drew 
pictures  of  the  sort  of  world  to  which  their  ideals  would 
ultimately  lead,  they  pictured  something  so  altogether  arid 
and  unlovely  that  one  accepted  an  ancient  doctrine  that  those 
whom  the  gods  love  die  young. 

But  the  second  and  final  doubt  was  moral.  I  found  that 
these  eager  Socialists  and  Reformers  were  quite  as  willing 
to  tyrannize  over  unbelievers,  to  impose  their  own  view  and 
their  own  will  upon  others,  as  were  rival  groups  supposedly 
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less  estimable.  And  I  found  them  both  quite  ready  to  act 
out  a  doctrine  long  since  discredited,  the  doctrine,  namely, 
that  the  End  justifies  the  Means.  This  doctrine  is  seldom 
openly  avowed,  but  in  reality  it  underlies  the  activities  of 
many  legislators  and  voters  who  suppose  themselves  patriotic 
and  moral;  as  well  as  the  more  questionable  activities  of 
labor  unions,  secret  societies  and  corporations.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  vocational  blocs  in  Congress  apply  this  doctrine  on  a 


large  and  disastrous  scale  when  they  seek  legislation  in  favor 
of  one  group  of  citizens  at  the  expense  of  other  groups. 
Majority  rule  is  in  reality  a  most  direct  and  elementary  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  rule  of  Ends  and  Means.  When  fifty-one 
men  can  impose  their  own  will  upon  forty-nine  other  men, 
we  have  scant  measure  of  Equity  and  Justice.  Those  of  us 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  Colonial  history  are  often 
struck  by  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  early  leaders  to 
any  form  of  injustice  or  unwarranted  restraint.  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  what  my  neighbors,  the  Washingtons,  the  Mar¬ 
shalls,  the  Masons,  the  Madisons,  the  Pinckneys  and  other 
notable  men  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  would  say  could 
they  look  down  upon  the  political  situation  of  today.  It  is 
easy  to  picture  their  indignation  when  they  saw  Oregon 
prohibiting  all  private  schools  by  the  simple  device  of  mak¬ 
ing  attendance  at  public  schools  compulsory  upon  all  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age;  when  they  saw  the  railroads  asked  to 
carry  coal  for  export  at  lower  rates  than  coal  for  home  use, 
and  to  give  wheat  intended  for  export  a  similar  preferentia 
treatment;  when  they  scrutinized  the  income  tax,  and  on 
asking  whether  all  citizens  still  enjoyed  equality  before  the 
law,  found  that  this  ideal  had  been  quite  given  over  and  that 
discrimination  was  open  and  specific— men  penalized  for  be¬ 
ing  bachelors  or  having  large  incomes;  re^rded  for  mar¬ 
riage  and  parenthood;  excused  from  all  tax  burden 
th^less  or  idle.  I  do  not  know  but  I  am  d.^d  “ 
believe  that  these  old  neighbors  of  mine,  when  sufficiently 
recovered  from  their  surprise,  would  feel  with  profound 
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sadness  that  their  own  sacrifices  for  liberty  had  been  in 
vain ;  for  it  must  be  recalled  that  those  abuses  of  powers  on 
the  part  of  England  which  led  to  our  American  Revolution 
were  very  much  less  grave  than  the  constant  abuses  of  powers 
practised  by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  the 
United  States  of  today.  It  is  true  that  this  group  of 
remarkable  and  high-minded  men  who  made  the  Nation 
possible  were  believers  in  representative  government,  and 
accepted  as  the  recognized  modus  vivendi  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  but  they  so  clearly  realized  its  dangers  that  at 
every  turn  they  provided  an  elaborate  series  of  safeguards. 
What  they  seem  most  to  have  feared  was  the  very  evil  which 
has  overtaken  us  today — legislative  oppression,  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  forty-nine  men  by  fifty-one.  Even  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  in  his  more  reflective  years,  was  moved  to  write :  “The 
tyranny  of  the  legislative  power  is  really  the  danger  most  to 
be  feared.” 

The  way  of  escape  from  this  very  grave  and  very  real 
danger  is  not  the  abolition  of  government,  the  setting  up  of 
a  complete  anarchy,  but  the  rigid  restriction  of  government 
to  its  proper  and  primal  fimction,  the  protection  of  life  and 
of  liberty  and  of  the  freedom  to  personal  happiness.  Our 
fifty-one  men  have  a  perfect  right  to  maintain,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  by  force  if  need  be,  that  the  other  forty-nine  men  shall 
not  kill  them,  or  rob  them  or  imprison  them,  or  interfere 
with  them;  but  they  have  no  right  whatever  to  say  what 
church  these  other  men  shall  attend,  what  schools  they  shall 
send  their  children  to,  or  what  physicians  they  shall  patronize. 
Nor  have  they  any  right  whatever  to  say  what  these  other 
men  shall  eat  or  drink  or  wear;  or,  through  taxation,  to 
spend  their  incomes  for  them  either  for  approved  or  disap¬ 
proved  purposes. 

Sometime  ago,  there  was  displayed  in  our  village  post  office 
a  new  and  strange  poster,  put  out  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  authorized  by  the  Postmaster- 
General.  It  had  such  strange  reading  that  I  dared  not  trust 
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my  memory,  but  copied  it  down  verbatim,  and  here  it  is : 
“Meat  is  wholesome.  For  health  and  vigor  eat  well  balanced 
meals.  Use  a  variety  of  kinds  and  cuts  of  meat.”  Few 
questions  are  more  debatable  and  more  debated  than  the 
question  of  diet.  To  have  the  Government  take  sides  and 
carry  on  propaganda  of  this  sort  must  seem,  even  to  meat- 
eating  taxpayers,  a  great  impropriety;  while  our  vegetarian 
friends  may  well  consider  it  both  improper  and  misleading. 
Why  stop  at  meat,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  ?  Why  not  evaluate 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  add  a  word  about  underwear  and 
housing,  with  an  occasional  bulletin  from  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  on  such  perplexing  questions  as  relativity  and 
electrons?  Once  well  started,  paternalism  moves  on  with¬ 
out  discernable  limit. 

Absolutism  is  objectionable  in  its  very  essence,  and  quite 
as  objectionable  when  exercised  by  a  group  as  by  a  single 
ruler.  It  would,  I  think,  be  prejudicial  to  my  own  educa¬ 
tion  and  development  to  live  under  an  absolute  monarchy, 
but  I  could  do  so  with  considerable  cheerfulness  if  the  mon¬ 
arch  were  a  super-man,  a  god,  and  quite  assuredly  wiser 
than  myself.  But  I  know  of  only  one  such  kingdom,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Spirit,  where  God  is  King  and  governs 
through  a  moral  law  to  which  He  is  Himself  most  willingly 
subject.  When  I  regard  my  immediate  neighbors,  dear  and 
estimable  as  they  are,  I  am,  as  an  honest  man,  obliged  to 
admit  that  while  some  of  them  are  my  superiors,  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  not.  I  am  forced  to  live,  outwardly  at  least,  in 
obedience  to  lower  standards  than  I  can  formulate  for  my¬ 
self  ;  for  only  demagogues  pretend  to  believe  that  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  In  the  South  we  have 
the  crowning  infamy  of  majority  rule,  a  distinctly  inferior 
race,  proven  inferior  both  by  experience  and  impartial  scien¬ 
tific  test,  allowed  by  law  to  outvote  a  superior  race,  and  to 
impose,  so  far  as  a  feebler  will  can,  a  point  of  view  lower 
than  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  But  we  see  a  similar 
situation  in  most  of  our  cities,  and  notably  in  the  large 
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cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  highly-evolved  men 
and  women  whose  ancestors  created  America  are  outnum¬ 
bered  and  therefore  outvoted  by  hordes  of  ignorant  aliens, 
too  quickly  naturalized  and  almost  wholly  devoid  of  any 
conception  of  American  institutions  and  standards.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  have  fifty-one  good  men  impose  their  will 
upon  forty-nine  other  good  men;  it  is  intolerable  when  fifty- 
one  ignorant,  undeveloped,  possibly  evil  men  dictate  to  forty- 
nine  decent,  superior  men. 

One  need  not  question  the  honest  good  intention  of  So¬ 
cialists  and  Reformers  in  order  to  find  their  social  goals 
unlovely  and  their  methods  immoral.  But  they  may  easily 
retort  that  some  of  these  matters  are  matters  of  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  so  largely  personal  that  a  man  who  is 
avowedly  an  individualist  and  an  aristocrat  is  obviously 
disqualified  for  passing  any  valid  judgment  upon  the  demo¬ 
cratic  intricacies  of  mass  action.  There  is,  however,  one 
criterion  to  which,  whatever  our  social  creed,  we  are  all 
bound  to  submit,  or  be  unceremoniously  ruled  out  of  court, 
and  that  is  the  test  of  science.  If  a  thing  is  not  so,  neither 
the  pressure  of  propaganda  nor  legislation  nor  arms  can 
possibly  make  it  so.  It  happens  that  the  methods  I  have 
been  objecting  to  as  immoral  are  also  objectionable  because 
they  are  unscientific.  All  social  theories  deal  with  human 
beings,  and  cannot  be  valid  if  they  do  violence  to  the  now 
fairly  well  known  laws  of  psychology.  The  revolutionary 
doctrine  that  by  creating  through  force  a  certain  form  of 
paternalistic  government  and  a  given  type  of  society  you  can 
act  effectively  upon  the  individual,  and  in  the  end  produce 
quite  admirable  persons,  finds  no  support  either  in  theory  or 
practice.  It  ignores  the  fundamental  fact  that  education  is 
essentially  an  inner  process,  an  affair  of  the  spirit.  All  our 
social  experience  goes  to  prove  that  in  family  life,  in  school, 
in  church,  in  the  world  generally,  even  in  our  reforma¬ 
tories  and  penal  institutions,  there  is  but  one  redemptive 
agent,  and  that  is  genuine  self-activity.  We  all  know  the 
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vital  difference  between  those  two  verbs,  to  teach  and  to  learn. 
You  may  teach  away  until  you  are  really  quite  blue  in  the 
face,  and  little  good  come  of  it.  But  once  let  a  boy  want  to 
know,  and  he  will  learn  faster  than  the  most  clever  master 
can  teach  him.  The  State  that  substitutes  State-directed 
activity  for  self-directed  activity  is  a  wretchedly  poor  school¬ 
master,  and  can  produce  nothing  admirable  either  in  the  way 
of  individual  character  or  collective  achievement.  Excel¬ 
lence  is  not  evoked  in  any  such  fashion. 

We  got  into  our  present  tragic  trouble  by  an  excessive 
augmentation  of  mass  action,  and  a  corresponding  eclipse 
of  individual  initiative  and  integrity.  The  Socialist  pro¬ 
posal  to  complete  the  unfortunate  process  by  still  further 
submerging  the  individual  in  the  State,  in  order  to  get  us 
out  of  our  widespread  trouble,  does  not  strike  us  as  scien¬ 
tific  or  hopeful  or  logical.  The  same  essential  defect  is  to 
be  found  in  the  programmes  of  the  Communists  and  of  our 
so-called  Progressives.  It  is  progress  of  a  sort  to  keep  us 
still  headed  in  the  wrong  direction,  but  it  is  misleading  to 
champion  such  progress  as  desirable.  The  way  into  trouble 
is  most  decidedly  not  the  way  out.  In  reality,  it  is  the 
way  to  a  still  more  complete  and  irreparable  disaster.  There 
is  but  one  way  out,  and  that  is  the  uncompromising  reversal 
of  the  way  in.  The  way  out  is  the  limiting  of  mass  action 
to  absolute  essentials,  the  effective  protection  of  life  from 
violence  and  property  from  theft,  and  the  throwing  wide 
open  of  all  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  spontaneous,  self- 
directed  activity.  The  world  of  today  is  individually  feeble. 
The  majority  prefer  the  pay  envelope,  the  labor  union,  legis¬ 
lative  favors,  drives  upon  other  persons’  pocket-books,  char¬ 
ity,  instead  of  getting  out  and  doing  things  for  themselves. 
Even  our  Boy  Scouts  invite  decay  by  staging  drives  and 
benefits.  We  had  supposed  that  their  sole  object  was  to  be 
self-reliant  and  helpful.  We  have  been  made  individually 
feeble,  not  only  by  the  criminal  perversion  of  mass  action 
during  the  past  ten  years,  but  also  by  the  increasing  and  mis- 
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taken  mass  action  of  many  preceding  years.  The  Socialist- 
Communist-Progressive  plan  of  trying  to  fashion  a  perfect 
form  of  society  through  the  wisdom  of  the  very  material 
which  that  society  is  to  redeem,  strikes  us  exactly  for  what 
it  is, — an  attempt  to  lift  yourself  by  your  own  boot-straps, — 
and  when  they  add  immoral  methods,  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  on  Earth  seems  very  far  off. 

However  much  you  may  want  to,  you  can  not  save  society 
en  masse.  Salvation,  as  we  can  hardly  repeat  too  often,  is 
strictly  an  individual  adventure.  The  one  way  to  save  so¬ 
ciety  is  to  save  individual  men  and  women.  When  they 
are  sound  and  forceful  and  enlightened,  the  society  which 
they  collectively  form  will  inevitably  be  of  the  right  sort. 
Even  if  the  gods  themselves  could  supply  the  perfect  social 
form,  it  would  be  psychologically  futile  to  try  to  save  man 
by  any  outer  circumstance  of  life.  The  method  did  not 
work,  even  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  better  method  was 
inaugurated  by  the  cherubim  with  the  flaming  sword.  It 
was  the  manly  method  of  working  out  your  own  salvation. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  been  an  immense  stimulus  to 
our  modern  thought.  By  misquotation  and  misapplication, 
however,  it  has  also  rendered  some  disservice.  This  is 
notably  true  as  regards  the  question  of  environment.  In 
the  irrational  world  of  Nature,  the  world  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life,  environment  plays  its  huge  and  important  role; 
yet  even  here  it  is  not  all-powerful.  Many  of  us  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  minute  changes  which  it  evokes,  the  so- 
called  acquired  characters,  are  not  transmissible,  and  that 
evolution  instead  of  being  the  continuous  process  which  we 
once  believed  it,  is  in  reality  discontinuous ;  not  an  inclined 
plane  but  a  series  of  steps.  These  steps  result  from  heritable 
mutations  which  occur  in  the  inner  life  of  the  organism,  and 
are  as  yet  not  understood.  The  story  of  the  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  world  cannot  be  told  in  terms  of  environment,  not  even 
by  adding  the  too-little  emphasized  force  of  heredity.  There 
remains  that  profound  mystery — the  changes  in  the  germ 
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cell.  In  our  human  world,  all  these  considerations  have 
added  force,  for  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  close  scrutiny  that 
man  differs  from  that  seemingly  material  world  by  creating 
his  own  environment.  Beauty-lovers  built  the  Parthenon, 
but  succeeding  generations  gaze  upon  the  lovely  ruins  with¬ 
out  any  discernible  art  impulse.  Perhaps  we  sum  it  up  by 
saying  that  while  a  man  responds  to  all  the  myriad  forces 
which  beat  upon  his  life,  the  most  potent  of  them  all  are 
the  inner  forces  of  the  Spirit. 

The  great  war  bears  tragic  witness  to  the  complete  failure 
of  mass  action.  It  is  quite  futile  to  urge  that  it  was  not 
mass  action  itself,  but  the  abuse  of  mass  action  that  got  us 
into  our  present  grave  trouble,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  mass 
action  always  shows  this  marked  tendency  to  abuse.  His¬ 
torically,  mass  action  has  always  been  abused;  and  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  it  can  only  be  exercised  through  abuse, 
— through  the  imposition  of  your  will  upon  mine,  or  of  mine 
upon  yours, — and  the  childish  argument  that  the  imposition 
was  for  the  supposed  good  of  the  victim  does  not  at  all  save 
the  case. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  human  institution  to  which  power 
may  safely  be  entrusted.  We  delegate  a  certain  protective 
authority  to  the  State,  but  as  we  love  liberty  we  surround 
every  such  delegation  with  urgent  safeguards.  Even  such 
ideal  institutions  as  the  Church  and  the  School  and  the 
Family  have  shown  an  astonishing  capacity  for  tyranny, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  curtail  their  power  by  strict 
laws.  On  all  sides  experience  shows  the  exercise  of  power 
leading  in  the  end  to  the  abuse  of  power.  And  not  only 
is  this  abuse  a  matter  of  world-wide  and  all-time  experience, 
but  it  seems  to  us  unavoidable,  for  there  are  few  forms  of 
mass  action  which  can  go  very  far  without  grossly  violat¬ 
ing  individual  rights.  “The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number”  is  not  a  moral  argument,  and  in  the  end  realizes 
the  greatest  good  of  nobody.  To  be  morally  sound  and  ac¬ 
ceptable,  the  action  must  be  right  from  beginning  to  end, 
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and  that  includes  both  the  goal  and  the  method.  There  is 
such  abundant  good  in  our  daily  lives,  and  such  bubbling 
happiness,  especially  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  country, 
that  most  of  us  suffer  the  minor  injustices  of  the  hour  with¬ 
out  too  noisy  grumbling;  but  the  trouble  is  that  these  in¬ 
justices  tend  to  grow  in  both  number  and  dimension,  and 
to  engender  a  certain  callousness  to  injustice  which  robs  us 
of  spiritual  insight  and  healthy  mindedness.  The  tragedy 
of  perverted  mass  action  is  not  alone  the  material  violence, 
but  even  more  the  spiritual  confusion  which  leads  to  crooked 
thinking.  Many  of  these  encroachments  upon  personal 
liberty  are  undoubtedly  well  meant,  but  the  demoralizing 
effect  is  just  as  reprehensible  as  if  they  were  badly  meant. 
And  it  may  never  be  safely  forgotten  that  these  insidious 
encroachments  facilitate  additional  encroachments. 

Our  conviction  that  along  with  power  there  always  goes 
this  tendency  to  abuse  power  does  not  lead  us  to  advocate 
anything  so  spineless  as  a  world  without  power,  were  such 
a  world  possible, — but  it  does  lead  us  to  urge  with  all  earnest¬ 
ness  that  this  power  shall  be  resolutely  held  in  check  and 
limited  to  absolutely  necessary  channels.  The  fundamental 
function  of  the  State  is  the  police  function,  the  imperative 
duty  to  protect  every  individual  citizen  from  violence  and 
interference.  And  this  protection  should  be  extended  not 
only  against  individual  transgressors,  but  also  against  as¬ 
sociated  groups,  whether  these  groups  be  Congressional  blocs 
made  up  of  vocational  partisans,  or  labor  unions  made  up  of 
“class-conscious”  working-men,  or  corporations  made  up  of 
greedy  capitalists,  or  societies  made  up  of  blind  fanatics  and 
single-track  reformers.  There  is  but  one  defensible  social 
ideal,  and  that  is  a  world  in  which  every  individual  is  free 
to  work  out  the  inner  impulses  of  the  Spirit,  without  ag¬ 
gression  on  his  part  or  interference  on  the  part  of  others.  A 
State  which  accomplished  this  simple,  primal  duty,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  its  citizens,  would  accomplish  something  greater 
than  has  yet  been  historically  recorded,  and  something  which 
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no  State  preoccupied  with  illegitimate  and  paternalistic  ac¬ 
tivities  is  ever  likely  to  accomplish.  But  one  must  not  con¬ 
fuse  mass  action  with  cooperation,  for  the  two  have  nothing 
in  common.  Cooperation  is  not  mass  action;  it  is  confed¬ 
erated  individual  action  in  which  the  impulse  is  voluntary 
and  the  direction  is  from  within.  Mass  action,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  a  group  activity  in  which  the  compulsion  and  pur¬ 
pose  are  imposed  from  without.  Its  agents  are  not  free 
and  their  activity  is  not  moral.  Many  publicists  have  con¬ 
founded  mass  action  and  cooperation.  Impressed  by  the 
immense  value  of  cooperation,  and  failing  to  see  its  inner 
and  spiritual  nature,  they  have  sought  through  legislation  to 
make  it  compulsory.  But  in  such  an  enterprise  failure  is 
inevitable.  To  be  cooperation  at  all,  it  must  be  voluntary. 
Apply  legal  compulsion  to  cooperation,  and  the  thing  ceases 
to  be ;  it  becomes  mere  mass  action,  always  inefficient,  always 
materialistic,  always  tending  to  grave  abuse. 

America,  like  Europe,  has  been  taught  by  recent  events 
one  large  and  valuable  lesson.  We  have  seen  the  abuse  of 
mass  action  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  And  we  shall  not  soon  be  allowed  to  forget  this  very 
expensive  object-lesson — it  will  be  kept  in  mind  for  years 
to  come  by  a  burden  of  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  tax¬ 
ation.  But  Americans,  while  they  often  make  mistakes, 
hate  to  make  the  same  mistake  twice.  This  leads  us  to  be 
somewhat  optimistic  about  the  future,  even  though  we  are 
distinctly  pessimistic  about  the  present. 

The  great  war  was  an  immense,  unforgivable,  unjustifiable 
calamity.  No  good  that  may  flow  out  of  it  can  ever  balance 
the  colossal  evil.  To  thank  God  for  the  war  instead  of 
blaming  the  Devil,  seems  to  us  a  sickening  impiety.  But  the 
gigantic  sum  of  evil  will  be  slightly  lessened  if  one  per¬ 
manent  result  of  the  war  is  to  make  us  turn  from  the  brass 
idols  of  a  tyrannous  mass  action  to  the  vital,  effective 
spirituality  of  a  free  and  awakened  individualism. 

“Hands  Off!” 
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This  nation  embraces  an  increasing  number  of  middle- 
sized  cities,  large  enough  to  make  metropolitan  gestures 
and  to  entertain  metropolitan  pretensions,  yet  small  enough 
to  become  infuriated  over  the  same  neighborhood  matters 
which  stirred  the  passions  of  the  ancestral  Four  Corners 
settlement. 

One  such  community,  which  I  know  rather  intimately, 
has  recently  been  through  an  extended  emotional  debauch 
over  the  question  of  beating  children  in  the  public  schools. 

The  crisis  evolved  out  of  curiously  inane  circumstances. 
Upon  a  certain  class  had  been  laid  the  painful  task  of  learn¬ 
ing  by  heart  and  reciting  an  effusively  tender  lyric  entitled 
“October’s  Bright  Blue  Weather.”  One  may  easily  gauge 
the  effect  of  such  verses  as 

Oh,  sun  and  skies  and  flowers  of  June, 

Count  all  your  boasts  together ! 

Love  loveth  best  of  all  the  year 
October’s  bright  blue  weather ! 

upon  the  sensitive  natures  of  urchins  fresh  from  Boy  Scout 
camping  expeditions  and  similarly  robust  summer  adven¬ 
tures.  One  thirteen-year-old  sought  to  take  the  measure 
of  the  whole  public-school  system  upon  this  infliction. 

Ordered  to  stay  after  school  to  perfect  a  recitation  which 
broke  down  completely  in  the  second  stanza,  he  departed 
for  home  at  the  first  bell  tap.  Next  morning  his  excuse 
was  that  he  had  “forgotten.”  He  was  charged  (perhaps 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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not  incorrectly)  with  lying  and  was  haled  before  the  prin¬ 
cipal  for  a  whipping. 

In  this  school  whippings  are  not  considered  efficacious  until 
the  victim  cries.  The  grade  teacher  exhausted  her  feminine 
strength  and  broke  a  stout  stick.  Still  this  victim  did  not 
cry  until  the  principal  took  a  hand  with  a  piece  of  rubber 
hose  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  masculine  muscle.  Then 
he  went  home  with  one  leg  bleeding  and  both  legs  signifi¬ 
cantly  covered  with  welts.  Next  day  the  principal  was  ar¬ 
rested,  charged  with  assault  and  battery. 

The  scandal  thus  became  public.  A  local  newspaper 
attacked  the  proceedings,  both  in  their  poetic  and  disciplin¬ 
ary  aspects,  with  somewhat  caustic  indignation;  and  kept  it 
up  after  the  principal  had  been  acquitted  under  an  anti¬ 
quated  state  law,  framed  by  a  backwoods  legislature  in  an 
age  of  universal  child-beating,  which  proclaimed  that  assault 
and  battery  could  not  be  considered  as  committed  upon  a 
pupil  so  long  as  his  bones  were  not  broken  and  he  was  not 
struck  above  the  waist.  The  city  raged. 

But  rage  was  directed  almost  entirely  against  those  who 
sought  to  expose  and  discourage  beatings.  The  executive 
body  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Council — one  of  the  metropol¬ 
itan  activities — refused  to  express  any  interest  in  the  case. 
Plea  that  further  discussion  would  give  the  town  harmful 
publicity  won  favor;  and  underground  assurances  that 
strong-arm  methods  were  necessary  only  in  the  schools  of 
the  foreign  section,  but  would  not  be  applied  to  the  children 
in  the  exclusive  residential  districts,  won  the  day.  The  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  superintendent’s  guide  book  for  teachers  of 
a  moth-eaten  rule  prohibiting  whipping  except  in  the  last 
resort  and  with  the  approval  of  parents  was  held,  it  seemed, 
by  the  public  at  large  to  be  an  impertinence. 

As  an  interested  spectator  to  the  controversy,  I  found 
this  widespread  public  partiality  for  beating  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  I  remembered  almost  twentyifive  years  ago  in  my 
own  childhood  a  similar  public  agitation  of  the  whipping 
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question  in  a  much  similar  city,  when  the  responsible  citi¬ 
zenry  ruled  against  brutality  once  for  all.  I  did  not 
fully  understand  it  until  one  night  at  the  University  Club 
old  Herman  Jackson,  who  became  a  local  magnate  by  the 
underworld-lawyer  route  while  the  town  was  still  westernly 
primitive,  arose  to  proclaim  the  New  Day. 

Under  much  moral  fervor  and  an  argot  suggestive  of  his 
intimacy  with  former  clients,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Jackson  program  was  that  the  youngsters  of  his  generation 
had  been  whipped  and  whipped  hard  by  parents  and  pre¬ 
ceptors,  and  that  this  was  what  had  made  them  the  men 
they  were;  that  those  of  the  present  generation  were  worth¬ 
less  and  flagrantly  immoral  because  in  their  case  the  rod 
had  been  spared;  that  the  way  to  restore  authority  to  the 
home,  the  church,  and  the  prohibition-enforcement  squad, 
and  to  restrain  future  generations  from  voting  for  “that 
cock-eyed  bolshevist  traitor  La  Follette,”  was  to  restore 
school  whipping  as  a  fine  art. 

Half  a  dozen  leaders  of  enterprise  in  the  town  were  in 
the  group.  Gravely,  but  without  reservations,  they  indorsed 
this  curious  utterance  as  a  bit  of  oracular  wisdom. 

It  seems  fair  to  call  this  mood  American  Fascism.  It  is 
of  course  more  than  an  informal  National  Association  for 
the  Harder  Beating  of  School  Children.  That  was  simply  a 
local  manifestation  of  an  impulse  which  varies  in  its  mani¬ 
festations  as  widely  as  local  issues  vary.  I  certainly  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  anything  like  so  definite  a  political  philosophy 
or  plan  of  action  as  is  Italian  Fascism.  Americans  seem 
thus  far  to  have  been  touched  by  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  the  fascist  impulse.  But — ^as  certain  broad  and  open 
national  manifestations  suggest,  and  even  more  as  one  learns 
from  watching  the  play  of  the  raw,  unseasoned,  predomi¬ 
nantly  emotional  minds  of  small-town  business  and  social 
leaders  upon  the  questions  that  concern  them — it  appears  to 
be  an  impulse  shared  by  millions. 

It  has  provoked  no  political  or  economic  revolution  as  yet, 
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and  nothing  of  this  sort  seems  imminent.  The  occasion 
for  such  drastic  explosions  remains  wanting.  Nevertheless 
it  is  an  impulse  which,  for  the  time  being,  seems  to  be  chang¬ 
ing  the  bases  of  opinion  and  conduct  among  leaders  of  policy 
in  small  American  communities  from  liberalism  to  reac¬ 
tion,  from  reasonableness  to  intolerance,  from  inquiry  to 
abhorrence  of  knowledge;  from  humanitarianism  to  some¬ 
thing  that  is  here  and  there  uncomfortably  like  brutality. 

It  is  the  impulse  to  run  away  from  facts,  from  the  ter¬ 
rific  complexities  of  reality,  from  drastically  critical  impli¬ 
cations  of  modern  experience  and  knowledge  against  the 
race’s  handling  of  its  responsibilities — ^to  flee  from  all  this 
into  the  refuge  of  traditional,  even  long-disused  solu¬ 
tions,  and  of  ancient  half-discarded  fetishes  of  absolute 
authority. 

It  is  the  impulse  which  makes  certain  large  and  politically 
powerful  religious  groups  demand  that  the  Republic  be  saved 
by  legally  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  scientific  discoveries 
about  human  origins  in  the  public  schools  and  universities. 
It  is  the  impulse  which  drives  the  Lord’s  Day  Alliance — 
horrified  at  signs  of  changes  in  the  moral  code  to  meet  the 
realistic  needs  of  human  psychology — to  urge  the  restoration 
of  blue  laws  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  have  any  amusement  on  Sunday  but 
church  attendance,  Bible  study,  and  over-eating. 

It  is  the  impulse  which  explains  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and 
the  astonishing  infatuation  of  persons — a  little  too  sophis¬ 
ticated  socially  to  risk  their  decorum  under  such  strange 
oaths  and  disguises — with  the  doubtfully  unscientific  myth 
of  Nordic  superiority.  It  explains  the  demand  of  the  abys¬ 
mally  ignorant  for  Catholic  disfranchisement  on  grounds 
that  this  will  restore  the  fanciedly  superior  state  of  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization  in  the  days  before  Roman  Catholics  became 
numerous:  days,  for  instance,  when  workers  could  be  im¬ 
prisoned  in  pestilential  jails  for  organizing  to  secure  wage 
increases,  and  when  congressmen  were  elected  because  they 
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could  summon  more  bullies  or  give  away  more  whiskey  at 
the  polls  than  their  opponents. 

It  explains  the  epidemic  spread  of  Rotary  and  Kiwanis 
clubs  and  their  increasingly  sickly  imitative  organizations, 
with  their  ostentatious  rituals  of  sentimental  pledges  and 
patriotism,  their  boisterous  exhibitions  of  forced  good- 
fellowship,  their  eternal  prattle  about — and  goody-goody 
performance  of — “service.”  As  one  studies  the  quaintly 
Pharisaical  official  organs  of  these  bodies  one  sees  how  viv¬ 
idly  all  these  great  minds  are  hag-ridden  by  a  subconscious 
terror  lest  the  American  business  man  cease  to  be  a  slap-on- 
the-back  playboy  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  fond  of  dogs 
and  crippled  kiddies,  and  lest  intellectualism  and  bolshevism 
enter  in  with  doubts  of  Dr.  Frank  Crane. 

It  explains  the  “clean  books”  bill  with  its  effort  to  restore 
more  than  Victorian  proprieties  to  literature  by  a  method 
which  Victorian  liberalism  would  have  scorned.  It  explains 
the  even  more  vicious  “patriotic  books”  movement,  which 
would  purge  school  histories  of  all  realistic  analysis  of  the 
political  issues  and  the  public  men  of  the  nation’s  so-called 
heroic  ages.  It  explains  the  denunciation  of  Senator  La 
Follette  as  a  dangerous  revolutionary — “a.  cock-eyed  bolshevik 
traitor,”  to  quote  old  Herman  again — ^because  he  advocated  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  was  no  doubt  almost  as  un¬ 
wise  as  three  which  are  now  in  the  Constitution. 

One  could  go  on  with  the  list  indefinitely,  alternating  be¬ 
tween  the  alarming  and  the  absurd  for  the  reader’s  delecta¬ 
tion.  The  social  arbitress  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
must  have  felt  the  impulse  when  she  commanded  her 
nineteen-year-old  daughter  never  again  to  approach  the 
town’s  newspaper  club  because  “real  men  don’t  drink  tea  in 
the  afternoon.”  Even  the  progressive  pastor  of  a  large 
Southwestern  city,  condemned  by  half  the  town  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  modernist,  must  have  felt  it  when  he  told  me  that 
new  moral  dangers  had  crept  into  American  life  when  mar- 
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ried  couples,  out  for  an  evening’s  motor  ride,  began  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  exchanging  wives  in  the  seating  arrangements. 

The  boosters  in  a  newly  metropolized  Texas  cow- town 
must  have  been  under  the  spell  when  they  posted  up  a  notice 
challenging  anyone  to  criticize  the  community  on  any  of  its 
street  corners  and  see  if  he  could  do  this  without  suffering 
personal  damage.  A  curious  domestic  manifestation  came 
under  my  notice  in  a  Western  city  large  enough  to  have  a  na¬ 
tional  publicity  fund.  A  young  college  graduate  of  a  locally 
elect  family  brought  home  a  bride  from  a  normally  emanci¬ 
pated  circle  of  “co-eds.”  Temporarily  they  lived  with  the 
groom’s  parents.  The  young  husband  was  working  hard  on 
a  case  that  required  him  to  be  at  his  office  in  the  evenings 
for  several  weeks.  He  arranged  for  his  wife  to  go  to  a 
dance  under  the  escort  of  a  college  friend.  When  the  news 
came  out  the  girl’s  mother-in-law  declared  she  would  no 
longer  live  in  the  house  with  “a  woman  who  brought  shame 
upon  the  family,”  and  actually  left  town  until  the  “scandal” 
should  blow  over.  Quite  naturally,  the  bridegroom  resigned 
a  position  with  good  prospects  and  took  his  wife  to  a  more 
congenial  metropolis  fifteen  hundred  miles  away. 

Ludicrous  as  it  is,  one  can  multiply  such  frictions  by  tens 
of  thousands  and  find  in  them  one  explanation  of  how  the 
small  city’s  determination  to  regulate  private  conduct  is 
driving  the  independently  minded  young  people  into  the 
metropolises  and  widening  the  breach  between  the  small 

cities  and  the  large.  _  .  j  i-  i 

Almost  always,  too,  the  controlling  impulse  is  definitely 

connected  with  beating  somebody.  “I  don’t  ask  a^ 
teacher  in  the  land  to  teach  my  boy  religion,  but,_  God  help 
me  I’ll  see  to  it  that  they  don’t  rob  him  of  his  religion 
either,”  is  a  stock  line  of  the  Reverend  Bob  Jones  as  he 
goes  his  way  profitably  evangelizing  fundamentalism  through 
the  Southern  metropolises.  And  he  never  fails  to  reap  loud 
applause  when  he  rams  home  his  climax  with  a  physical 
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threat:  “If  it’s  a  man,  I’ll  take  off  my  coat,  God  help  me, 
and  whip  him  if  he  tries  to  make  a  skeptic  out  of  my  boy.” 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  plied  the  whip  so  generously  that  its 
name  has  become  a  public  scandal  from  New  Zealand  to 
Iceland.  Rotarians  and  Kiwanians  do  not,  it  is  true,  use 
the  birch  on  the  unsympathetic.  But  let  it  be  known  in  any 
American  city  below  the  half-million  mark  that  a  man  who 
can  be  reached  through  his  business  or  his  social  connections 
entertains  publicly  a  rational  and  sardonically  critical  opinion 
of  their  boisterous  smugness,  and  he  will  hear  from  them  by 
way  of  quiet  boycott  and  discreet  ostracism.  Other  brands  of 
fundamentalism  would  invoke  at  least  the  threat  of  beating  by 
making  their  various  forms  of  fetish  worship  legally  compul¬ 
sory.  When  a  man  stands  on  his  individual  rights  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  obey  a  law  prohibiting  Sunday  golf,  or  the  teaching 
of  evolution,  or  frank  accounts  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
amours,  the  State  can  hit  him  with  a  club. 

And  that  is  where  our  home-brewed  fascism  wishes  to 
consign  the  citizen  who  presumes  to  bring  rational  intelli¬ 
gence,  scientific  knowledge,  and  critical  judgment  to  the 
solution  of  those  complex  common  problems — from  inter¬ 
national  politics  to  the  training  of  public-school  pupils  in 
verse  elocution — which  rather  dangerously  concern  us.  Fas¬ 
cism  wishes  to  put  him  where  his  first  instinct  will  be — not 
to  think  his  way  out,  not  to  expose  the  whimsical  incon¬ 
sistencies,  the  uproarious  absurdities  of  controlling  policies 
and  conduct — ^but  only  to  obey,  knowing  that  open  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  herd  mind’s  emotional  conclusions  may  be  pun¬ 
ished  with  a  blow. 

Yet  the  fascist  impulse  is  thoroughly  precedented  and 
easily  understood.  Consider  how  it  mastered  Ed  Briscoe. 

Ed  is  what  is  known  as  “a  good  mixer” — which  often 
means  that  a  man  has  a  better  than  average  gift  for  saying 
in  loud  and  authoritative  tones  what  the  herd  mind  is  think¬ 
ing.  He  manages  the  several-million-dollar  estate  of  his 
father-in-law,  a  President-Grant-era  capitalist  who,  by  work- 
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ing  seventeen  hours  a  day  for  fifty  years  without  a  vacation, 
died  owning  stock  in  almost  everything  profitable  in  town. 
Ed  is  a  director  and  former  president  of  almost  every  big 
business,  community  improvement,  and  exclusive  social  or¬ 
ganization  in  town,  and  usually  the  present  president  of  at 
least  two  or  three  of  them.  At  inaugurations  and  retirements 
he  makes  it  a  point  to  do  his  full  vocal  duty. 

In  1912  Ed  was  thirty-eight  and  a  Bull  Moose  progres¬ 
sive.  The  crowd  of  “dynamic” — that  was  the  1912  word! 
— ^young  business  executives  with  whom  he  herded  were  all 
for  Roosevelt.  Even  when  the  Bull  Moose  lost  the  election 
Ed  was  happily  confident  that  in  four  years  or  eight  years 
“the  cause”  would  triumph  and  the  country  pass  into  the 
possession  of  aggressive,  virile  young  business  men,  some¬ 
what  sentimentally  just  to  their  employees  and  ardently 
pursuing  human  uplift  by  legislation. 

From  1910  to  1914  Ed  Briscoe  found  his  world  agreeably 
simple,  which  was  soothing  to  a  mind  more  adapted  to  action 
than  to  reflection.  He  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  he 
understood  it,  or  that  it  was  good  and  getting  better  all  the 
time,  or  that  he  understood  just  how  it  was  getting  better. 

Then  the  War.  First  as  a  spectacle  of  action  and  then 
as  a  means  of  plunging  himself  into  action  beyond  his  wildest 
dreams,  it  fascinated  Ed  and  almost  suspended  his  ra,ther 
meager  reflective  faculties.  He  worked  enormously  in  a 
score  of  fund-raising  activities,  but  he  still  had  time  left  to 
whip  up  the  great  American  home-town  spy-hunt  with  the 
credulous  gossip  he  circulated  at  his  clubs  and  little  dinner 
parties.  He  had  plenty  of  time  to  urge  that  any  man  who 
failed  to  take  his  hat  off  to  the  flag  at  any  time,  anywhere 
should  have  “his  block  knocked  off.”  He  spent  days  and 
nights  getting  information,  in  the  banks  of  which  he  vras 
a  director,  about  the  accounts  of  persons  who,  he  thought, 
could  be  terrorized  or  boycotted  into  making  larger  Liberty 
Loan  subscriptions.  He  went  about  preaching  publicly  the 
hanging  of  all  pacifists  and  the  suppression  of  all  newspa- 
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pers  and  magazines  which  criticized  the  war  aims  of  the 
Allies  or  tried  to  discuss  conditions  in  Russia  without  a  de¬ 
nunciatory  bias.  More  privately,  he  preached  the  idea  that 
when  it  was  over  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  army 
come  back  and  put  “traitorous,  rapacious  labor”  in  its  place. 

In  those  days  anybody  who  politely  asked  him  “why”  he 
felt  as  he  did  about  such  questions  was  likely  to  be  sneered 
at,  to  his  face,  as  a  pro-German  and  to  become  the  villain  of 
the  town’s  next  spy  myth. 

But  few  asked  questions.  Mostly  the  town  prized  Ed 
Briscoe  for  a  leader  “with  guts.”  He  moved  among  a  circle 
of  intimates  and  satellites  who  suddenly  felt  unsure  of  their 
world,  suddenly  felt  menaced  in  all  they  prized  by  the  obscure 
terror  from  Russia  which  they  never  even  attempted  to  un¬ 
derstand.  Their  instincts  and  training  disposed  them  to  rem¬ 
edy  things  by  action  first,  and  to  let  the  experts  come  along 
with  their  critical  and  realistic  examinations  afterward.  So 
they  fell  in  with  Ed  Briscoe  in  his  desire — ^instinctive  rather 
than  conscious — ^to  make  by  force  a  civilization  which  they 
thought  they  could  understand  and  control.  They  remem¬ 
bered  the  Roosevelt  strong-arm  methods  but  they  sincerely 
and  literally  forgot  the  liberalism  for  which  they  had  been 
invoked. 

Peace  irked  them  more  sorely  than  war.  Labor  was  more 
arrogant  than  ever,  and  when  labor  grew  a  little  less  ar¬ 
rogant  there  was  business  depression  connected  with  obscure, 
hence  detested,  roots  in  Europe.  It  was  all  one  to  the  Ed 
Briscoes,  alarmed  because  communism  in  Russia  refused  to 
succumb  in  accordance  with  their  mental  images  of  its  de¬ 
struction  and  continued  to  threaten  (as  they  thought)  their 
physical  comfort,  their  dominance  in  their  communities.  So 
if  labor  wore  silk  shirts  and  silk  stockings  to  work,  that 
showed  its  bolshevik  spirit.  If  labor  growled  about  wage 
reductions — while  Ed  Briscoe  growled  about  dividend  re¬ 
ductions — ^that  showed  its  bolshevik  spirit.  It  was  pleasant 
to  hear  that  they  were  settling  these  matters  with  clubs  and 
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castor  oil  in  Italy.  Ed  began  announcing  in  Chamber  of 
Commerce  meetings  that  “that  fellow  Mussolini  has  the 
Roosevelt  touch.” 

Then  there  were  “those  wild  young  people”  to  deal  with. 
“Those  wild  young  people”  also  found  their  world  hard  to 
understand  and,  instead  of  trying  to  understand  it,  tried 
rather  violently  to  make  a  world  where  they  could  find  their 
bearings.  The  trouble  with  them  was  that  they  tried  to 
establish  bearings  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  which  their 
elders  were  trying  to  establish. 

Ed  Briscoe  was  trying  to  get  back  to  first  principles — or 
what  he  thought  were  first  principles.  He  gave  one  thousand 
dollars  to  bring  a  shouting  fundamentalist  evangelist  to  town, 
not  because  he  personally  “fell  for  that  stuff”  but  because 
he  thought  it  “would  put  the  fear  of  God  where  it  was 
needed.”  He  also  told  the  local  cyclops  that  he  couldn’t 
personally  consider  joining  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  for  business 
reasons,  but  to  “go  to  it,  you’re  doing  a  big  patriotic  work.” 

When  I  last  saw  him  he  was  devoting  his  whole  energy 
to  Russia.  He  had  just  returned  from  the  international 
convention  of  his  luncheon  club,  full  of  a  speech  the  editor 
of  a  commercial  paper  back  East  had  made.  Its  general 
tenor  was  that  out  of  Moscow  there  had  spread  all  over 
America  the  network  of  a  vast  international  conspiracy  to 
destroy  the  family,  religion,  property,  all  government;  that 
the  labor  unions  and  the  “liberal  intellectuals”  of  The  N ew 
Republic  stripe  were  in  it  just  as  much  as  our  twenty- 
thousand-odd  confessed  “criminal  syndicalists.”  Ed  got  out 
a  copy  of  the  magazine  with  the  speech  printed  in  it  and, 
beaming,  read  me  what  he  called  its  “challenging  sentence” : 
“You  men  of  this  great  organization,  and  others  like  you, 
may  be  standing  to-day — now — on  the  last  firing  line  for 
fundamental  American  institutions.” 

Then  he  went  on  with  that  rapid-fire  diction  he  reverts 
to  when  he  feels  his  leadership  hot  upon  him :  “That  isn’t 
all.  I  met  some  birds  back  there  who  are  close  to  the  de- 
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partment  of  justice.  They  say  the  revolution’s  going  to 
be  pulled  in  1926.  Then,  by  God,  we  can  give  ’em  the 
bayonet  where  it’ll  do  ’em  good. 

“Then,  do  you  know  what  we  ought  to  do  next?  .  .  . 
Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  .  .  .  Get  rid  of  all  this  democratic  bunk 
and  turn  this  government  back  into  the  aristocratic  republic 
it  started  out  to  be,  and  has  got  to  be  unless  we’re  going 
to  end  where  Russia’s  ended.” 

I  told  him  I  didn’t  believe  it.  Ed  pounded  his  desk  three 
times  and  said,  “By  God,  you’ll  see.” 

It  was  a  phrase  reminiscent  of  several  Briscoe  prophecies 
about  Russian  politics. 

I  submit  that  the  Briscoes  are  our  full-budded  fascists 
ready  to  break  into  action  at  the  first  favorable  moment. 
Already  their  grosser  forms  have  flowered  a  little  in  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  Meanwhile,  realistic  observers  of  American 
social  impulses  may  as  well  recognize  that  the  economic  and 
moral  leadership  in  our  small  towns  and  cities — ^the  dominant 
American  leadership  to-day — is  losing  interest  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  perplexities  by  critical  analysis  and  reason.  Though 
these  perplexities — problems  of  the  relations  between  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor,  of  labor’s  human  adjustment  to  mechanical 
civilization,  of  the  more  intimate  and  mutually  dependent 
contacts  between  nations,  and  between  men  of  different  races, 
religions,  and  social  habits  within  the  same  nation — are  the 
most  sternly  challenging  realities  of  modern  life,  this  leader¬ 
ship  yearns  to  drive  perplexities  back  into  the  shadows  with 
a  club.  It  may  never  try  it.  But  solutions  are,  for  the  time 
being,  held  up  and  some  promising  solutions  are  being 
undone. 

However,  as  has  been  said,  this  situation  is  thoroughly 
precedented.  A  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  gentlemen  in 
England  were  thrown  out  of  traveling  coaches  by  their  fel¬ 
low  passengers  for  presuming  to  advocate  parliamentary  re¬ 
form  while  the  French  Revolution,  raging  across  the  channel, 
supplied  mental  images  of  what  popular  rule,  unchecked  by 
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rotten  boroughs,  must  lead  to.  England  enjoyed,  after  the 
leisurely  national  manner,  an  attack  of  fascism  with  plenty 
of  beatings  and  conservative  mob  violence  for  good  measure, 
which  lasted  from  1792  to  1832. 

One  might  prolong  such  historical  comparisons  indefi¬ 
nitely.  As  a  recent  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orator  at  Harvard 
declared,  human  progress  seems  to  alternate  almost  rhythmi¬ 
cally  between  acceptance  of  despotism  and  insistence  upon 
liberalism.  With  their  characteristic  grasp  of  practical 
psychology,  the  Romans  of  the  Republic  gave  this  tendency 
a  quasi-constitutional  sanction  by  permitting  resort  to  the 
dictatorship  in  times  of  public  danger  or  confusion.  Their 
acute  realism  comprehended  that,  every  once  in  a  while,  a 
popular  cry  arises  out  of  humanity  discouraged  and  per¬ 
plexed  with  the  task  of  conducting  its  social  institutions: 
“We  can’t  do  it.  The  dictator  can.” 

Such  a  cry  rises  to-day  out  of  a  discouragement  probably 
more  neurotic,  but  out  of  a  perplexity  far  more  involved 
than  that  which  Rome  suffered  while  Hannibal’s  armies 
dominated  Italy.  The  cry  has  swept  into  power  “the  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  the  proletariat”  in  Moscow  no  less  than  it  has 
swept  Mussolini  into  power  in  Italy  and  Primo  de  Rivera 
in  Spain.  To-day  it  seems  to  be  sweeping  the  American 
herd-mind  along  a  parallel  if  not  similar  path. 

That  the  majority  in  this  country  may  not  yet  be  seeking 
a  dictator  after  the  Mussolini  pattern — or  as  certain  national 
industries  have  sought  spectacular  supreme  regulators  on 
the  models  of  Mr.  Hays  and  Judge  Landis— by  no  means 
alters  the  prospects  and  symptoms  of  a  dictatorship.  The 
Main  Street  majority  seems  far  more  than  coyly  willing 
to  play  dictator  itself.  And  it  is  being  more  and  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  pressed  by  extreme  forces  in  its  own  ranks  toward 
making  that  dictatorship  more  tyrannous  and  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  individual’s  freedom  to  stand  apart  from  the  herd 
if  he  so  chooses. 

Nor  is  there  lacking  the  crisis  for  liberals  merely  because 
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there  is  no  present  prospect  of  a  fascist  army  marching  on 
Washington  to  place  the  editor  of  The  American  Standard 
in  the  state  department  with  dictatorial  powers,  while  de¬ 
moting  President  Coolidge  to  a  vaguely  decorative  Victor 
Emmanuelship.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  the  next  decade, 
liberalism  and  individual  liberty  must  fight  their  sternest 
and  most  brilliant  battle  in  American  history — merely  to  re¬ 
establish  their  right  to  exist.  American  fascism  will  hardly 
prove  less  difficult  to  conquer  because  it  is  establishing  itself 
by  slow  stages,  precedent  by  precedent,  locality  by  locality. 

Certainly  it  will  not  be  seriously  checked  so  long  as  re¬ 
sistance  to  it  is  confined  to  the  essays  which  the  members 
of  sophisticated  circles  in  the  metropolises  write  about  it 
for  the  edification  of  one  another.  The  American  small 
town  must  somehow  be  brought  back  to  the  realization  it 
once  consciously  cherished — that  any  tyranny  which,  short 
of  positive  crime,  inhibits  the  individual’s  free  and  full  ex¬ 
pression  of  himself  is  a  barrier  to  progress ;  and  to  that 
other  realization  which  it  cherished  instinctively — ^that  the 
retreat  into  absolutist  regulation  of  conduct,  speech,  and 
opinion  is  as  much  a  flight  from  civic  responsibility  as  it  is 
from  the  reality  of  human  differences.  The  small  town 
must  be  induced  to  renew  the  old  American  faith  in  in¬ 
dividual  liberty,  or  our  peculiar  national  brand  of  fascism 
may  quite  possibly  last  long  enough  to  destroy  nearly  all 
that  has  contributed  to  the  intellectual  vivacity  and  variety 
of  American  life. 
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The  lesson  might  have  been  learned  after  the  Hard  Cider 
Campaign  of  1840,  when  a  political  party  without  an  issue 
and  with  only  a  mediocre  candidate  got  itself  elected  by 
wheeling  log  cabins  and  rolling  cider  barrels  through  the 
streets  of  an  America  eager  for  any  sort  of  a  substitute  for 
reality.  By  1876  it  was  fairly  well  established  that  the 
temperance  principles  of  one  candidate  availed  more  than 
the  intellectual  preeminence  of  his  opponent,  and  in  1896 
the  “free  silver”  buncombe  of  Bryan  was  brought  to  naught 
only  by  the  even  more  preposterous  buncombe  of  the 
McKinley  campaign  with  its  hysterical  predictions  of  dis¬ 
aster.  The  insincerities  of  1920  and  1924  are  of  too  recent 
and  painful  memory  to  require  amplification;  but  they,  too, 
point  to  the  truth  of  our  major  premise,  which  is,  if  I  have 
not  stated  it,  that  you  can— with  enough  money  and  a  good 
press  agent — fool  enough  of  the  people  all  of  the  time. 

Despite  these  manifold  and  convincing  examples  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  masses  are  persuaded  to  accept  the 
worse  for  the  better  reason,  conservatives  have,  until  very 
recently,  distrusted  democracy.  The  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall  struck  terror  to  the  conservative  soul,  so  that 
even  Roosevelt’s  glittering  generalities  on  these  matters 
seemed  evidence  of  the  reddest  radicalism,  with  God-knew- 
what  malign  intent  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  assumed  in  those  dimly  distant  days  that, 
once  all  sorts  of  people  were  allowed  to  vote  on  all  sorts  of 
questions  with  ballots  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  the  end  had 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  The  New  Republic,  Inc. 
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come  for  honest  capital  and  individual  enterprise;  that  Red 
Revolution  would  stalk  through  the  streets  unchallenged; 
and  that  Business,  Religion,  True  Principles  and  the  Home 
would  be  forced  to  sit  annually  in  anxious  dread  while  the 
people  passed  their  Fool  Legislation.  On  this  basis,  those 
assumed  to  represent  the  Interests  fought  every  extension 
of  popular  government,  direct  election  of  United  States 
senators,  suffrage  for  women,  the  direct  primary.  Millions 
of  words  and  doubtless  millions  of  dollars  were  spent  in  the 
opening  years  of  this  century  to  hinder  the  advance  of  these 
“revolutionary  ideas.”  It  can  hardly  be  a  secret  now  that  the 
people  who  put  up  the  money  and  made  the  speeches  are 
wondering  why  they  went  to  so  much  trouble. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  no  secret  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
Conservative  Party  is  on  the  verge  of  embracing  the  ref¬ 
erendum  as  a  leading  feature  of  its  reform  program,  and 
as  a  means  of  forestalling  revolution !  Indeed,  Mr.  Stanley 
Baldwin  would  almost  surely  have  adopted  the  referendum 
— which  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Root  used  to  view  with  such 
grave  concern — ^had  he  not  feared  a  concentration  of  Lib¬ 
eral  and  Labor  opposition !  On  this  point  the  Conservative 
London  Spectator  is  very  earnest  indeed: 

“In  our  opinion,”  says  that  dignified  weekly,  “the  govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  give  a  definite  pledge  that  there  shall  be  no 
further  appeal  to  the  country  until  this  necessary  constitu¬ 
tional  change  (the  referendum)  has  been  made.  We  are  a 
democracy,  but  what  could  be  more  undemocratic  than  that 
the  final  Court  of  Appeal  should  not  be  the  people  them¬ 
selves?  There  is  dangerous  talk  about  restoring  powers  to 
the  House  of  Lords — powers  which  would  be  unnecessary 
if  the  Poll  of  the  People  became  a  part  of  our  Constitution.” 

Perhaps  the  plain  facts  about  the  harmlessness  of  the 
Proletariat  have  never  been  more  plainly  stated,  but  the 
Spectator  ceases  to  be  frank  in  its  elaboration  of  the 
principle : 

“The  only  simple  and  effective  plan  ...  is  to  refer  legis- 
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lation  directly  to  the  people  themselves,  ‘Do  you,  or  do  you 
not,  want  this  bill  which  has  passed  through  all  stages  of 
Parliament  to  become  law?’  That  is  the  question  which  the 
referendum  puts.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  a  man  or 
woman  who  is  intelligent  enough  to  choose  a  member  of 
parliament  is  not  intelligent  enough  to  answer  that  simple 
question.” 

What  the  editor  of  the  Spectator  means,  whether  he  knows 
it  or  not,  is  that  a  voter  is  intelligent  enough  to  answer  that 
simple  question  when  he  has  the  Daily  Mail  and  the  Times 
and  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  weeklies  to  tell  him  how 
to  answer  it.  Against  the  hue  and  cry  which  these  cham¬ 
pions  of  right  thinking  would  raise  in  behalf  of  the  right 
side”  of  every  referendum,  what  chance  would,  say,  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  late  cabinet  have  to  pass  a  single  measure? 
The  Campbell  trial  and  the  alleged  Zinoviev  note  taught  the 
British  Conservatives  and  the  “interests”  not  to  fear  the 
British  elector.  He  is  a  good  old  dog.  Sound  the  call  of 
the  pack  and  he  can  be  trusted.  No  wonder  that,  as  the 
Spectator  puts  it,  “Socialists  hate  the  referendum  like  the 
plague  because  they  know  it  probably  means  an  end  to  all 
revolutionary  schemes.  The  vast  majority,  as  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again,  are  not  revolutionary.  But 
the  very  fact  that  revolutionaries  loathe  and  fear  the  refer¬ 
endum  is  the  very  reason  why  a  Unionist  government  should 
make  a  point  of  adding  it  to  the  Constitution.  One  of  the 
cardinal  rules  of  business  safety  is  to  insure  yourself  apmst 
a  great  risk  when  you  have  the  power  to  do  it.  Revolution 
is  the  kind  of  incendiarism  against  which  the  country  ought 
to  take  out  a  good,  safe  and  comprehensive  pohcy.  That 
policy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Poll  of  the  People 

If  after  having  actually  experienced  one  Labor  govern¬ 
ment,  the  English  Conservatives  have  learned  that  elemen¬ 
tary  political  truth,  why  have  we  not  learned  it^here^  A 
the  stuffing  about  “revolution”  and  “incendiarism  aside  t  e 
lesson  so  ably  set  forth  in  the  Spectator  is  simply  that  the 
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People  would  rather  purr  than  scratch — and  that  you  can 
hire  competent  “publicity  men”  to  say  “Nice  kitty,  kitty” 
to  the  People  for  about  $125  a  week.  In  America  we  have 
a  hundred  demonstrations  of  this  immutable  truth  for  every 
one  which  England  can  produce.  Humiliating  memories 
of  the  sovereign  American  People  gathering  themselves  un¬ 
der  the  wing  of  the  late  Mr.  Harding  to  escape  the  wrath 
of  a  bogus  and  assiduously  concocted  “super-state,”  and  of 
the  same  sovereign  American  People  four  years  later  flee¬ 
ing  to  the  Republican  Party,  oil  and  all,  lest  Mr.  La  Follette 
destroy  the  Constitution,  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  We 
need  not  discuss  them,  save  to  emphasize  the  complete  lack 
of  foundation  in  fact  for  the  supposition  that  the  People  are 
dangerous.  As  a  prominent  Republican  consulting  engineer 
of  the  campaign  said,  “Feed  ’em  this  Constitution  stuff,  and 
they  11  forget  all  about  Oil !”  They  did.  And  in  my  own 
state  of  Connecticut  a  man  of  relatively  slight  ability  and 
one  without  favor  except  in  a  small  political  machine  has 
been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  because  his  cam¬ 
paign  managers  were  successful  in  convincing  my  fellow 
citizens  that  his  opponent,  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  was  a  “paci¬ 
fist”  because  he  made  speeches  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Taft’s 
League  to  Enforce  Peace !  So  much  for  the  intelligence  of 
the  Average  Voter. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  Nothing?  The  “civilized 
rninority”  cannot  hope  to  compete  effectually  with  the  pub¬ 
licity  man  backed  by  millions,  the  chattering  Press,  the  tepid 
radio,  the  insolent  politician  busy  with  “giving  the  people 
what  they  want.”  Like  the  Gospel,  “sweetness  and  light” 
are  free  to  all,  but  choice  is  also  free,  and  since  it  is  being 
made  so  devilishly  easy  to  choose  the  cheap,  the  insincere, 
the  meretricious,  the  ugly,  the  ^4:  parte  and  the  selfish  way’ 
men  of  taste  may  have  to  derive  such  pleasures  as  they  can 
from  the  spectacle  of  their  fellows  cavorting  to  the  tune  of 
their  exploiters  and  crying  down  those  who  would  bring 
them  salvation.  The  folly  of  mankind  is  no  new  thing,  and 
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new  manifestations  of  it  need  not  upset  the  cosmos  of  the 
disciplined  thinker.  There  is  irony  in  the  fact  that  the  age 
of  inventions  which  was  to  accomplish  man’s  awakening  is 
being  used  so  widely  the  more  efficiently  to  waft  him  to  sleep. 
It  is  tragic  that  man  should  use  his  new  and  greater  liberty 
more  irrevocably  to  bind  his  own  chains,  and  that  he  should 
regard  his  enslavement  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  paradise  at¬ 
tests  the  potency  of  the  modern  industrial  Circe’s  magic 
wand.  Nevertheless,  tragedy  is  not  altogether  without  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  the  spectacle  of  Prometheus  has  doubtless 
given  pleasure  to  many  who  wrest  a  philosophy  from  a  re¬ 
lentless  universe.  From  Socrates  to  Matthew  Arnold  and 
beyond,  the  problem  of  civilized  man  has  been  the  same. 
Man’s  battle  with  his  destiny  is  a  one-sided  affair  and  always 
has  been.  That  he  is  now  physically  more  comfortable  than 
he  has  ever  been  before  and  that  he  can  vote  oftener  are  no 
small  gains  over  the  past,  for  they  increase  the  physical 
stamina  and  self-respect  of  the  race.  These  things  are  not 
to  be  despised.  If  man  chooses  to  be  a  Christian  slave,  it 
is  well  that  he  should  be  a  contented  and  comely  one.  If  he 
can  achieve  contentment  and  comeliness  by  surrendering  a 
critical  capacity  which  he  never  had  in  exchange  for  greater 
economic  security,  and  can  count  himself  the  most  favored 
of  all  ages  because  he  can  “get  Schenectady,  it  may  be 
something  has  been  gained. 

And  yet,  and  yet  .  .  .  there  are  doubts.  Are  we  so  sure 
that  we  can  leave  the  uncritical  man,  the  majority  of  men, 
to  be  sated  by  etiquette  books  and  radio  hog-wash,  and 
retain  for  ourselves  the  right  to  civilization,  independence, 
liberalism  and  the  free  breath  of  intellect  ?  Are  we  so  sure 
that  we  have  guaranteed  for  ourselves  the  right  to  issue 
Jeremiads?  Can  we  be  certain  that  Demos,  urged  by  every 
powerful  agency  to  believe  that  Comfort  is  God  and  that 
Uniformity  is  his  Prophet,  will  not  take  that  Gospel  to_  imply 
that  those  who  say  with  Cyrano,  “I  stand  not  high  it  may 
be— but  alone”  shall  be  put  to  the  sword?  Can  we  leave 
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man,  unreminded  and  unreproached,  in  his  content  to  be  a 
mob,  and  still  be  certain  that  we  have  preserved  for  our¬ 
selves  the  right  to  be  individuals?  Already  sinister  and 
powerful  “interests”  who  fear  and  hate  individuals,  have 
boldly  announced  their  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  mob, 
should  the  order  for  a  Holy  War  be  given.  Dark  days  are 
ahead,  and  extinction  or  the  cloister  may  yet  be  the  alter¬ 
native  of  those  who  refuse  the  challenge. 

To-day  our  social  order  is  criticized — extensively,  ran- 
corously  and  bitterly — but  too  many  of  the  critics  are  con¬ 
tent  to  laugh  at  the  “hinds,”  the  “yokels”  and  the  Babbitts, 
as  if  such  cattle  need  be  the  concern  of  no  civilized  man. 
This  is  not  so.  We  need  a  “passion  for  souls”  to  call  us 
to  the  battle  for  the  preservation  and  spread  of  “culture,” 
tolerance,  decency  and  the  critical  spirit.  The  bravest  Wes¬ 
leyan  zeal  is  the  one  thing  which  can  save — not  so  much 
George  F.  Babbitt  from  the  sloughs  of  Philistia — ^but  you 
and  me  and  even  H.  L.  Mencken,  from  jail  or  hanging. 
We  must  burn  with  a  tremendous  passion  for  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  Demos  or  we  shall  lose  our  precious  freedom  to 
enjoy  our  own  Evangel.  Laodicean  tepidity  means  the  end, 
for  the  mob,  skilfully  guided  by  mob  masters  and  press 
agents  of  “interested”  Fallen  Angels,  can  annihilate  us  if 
its  savagery  be  not  tamed.  Before  we  retire  to  quiet  esoteric 
libraries,  there  to  amuse  ourselves  with  our  own  wit  and  to 
delight  in  the  clumsy  cavortings  of  the  great  beast,  it  may 
be  safer  to  draw  his  claws.  Otherwise  we  shall  remain 
perpetually  at  the  mercy  of  whatever  clever  exploiter  chooses 
to  set  him  upon  us  in  all  his  ferocity. 
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Why  is  it  that,  though  the  whole  world  desires  peace,  the 
road  thereto  remains  undiscovered  ?  That  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prefer  a  peaceful  existence  is 
clearer  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  naivete  that  classifies 
some  nations  as  “good”  and  others  as  unscrupulous  trouble- 
breeders  is  becoming  impossible.  It  is  put  out  of  counte¬ 
nance,  for  one  thing,  by  investigations  of  the  origins  of  the 
Great  War.  This  catastrophe  was  not  manufactured  out  of 
whole  cloth  by  one  or  more  rascally  powers ;  it  grew,  as  a 
cancer  grows,  out  of  and  upon  a  system  of  conduct,  domestic 
and  foreign,  that  was  accepted  by  the  nations  as  normal. 

The  theory,  moreover,  that  the  real  cause  of  our  recur¬ 
rent  explosions  is  the  underground  machinations  of  “big 
business”  is  turning  out  to  be  too  simple.  Whatever  be  true 
of  a  few  makers  of  munitions,  capital  as  a  whole  does  not 
look  upon  armed  conflict  with  satisfaction.  It  is  true  that 
the  “go-getters”  risk  stirring  up  war,  and  that  they  conduct 
themselves  in  ways  that  lead  on  to  it.  Yet  they  accept  it 
as  a  necessary  evil;  it  involves  an  expense — if  you  please 
— that  they  would  like  to  save. 

Even  the  active  defenders  of  war,  who  place  military 
preparedness  in  the  front  rank  of  national  policy— even  they, 
as  a  rule,  deplore  the  necessity.  As  for  the  few  persons 
who  find  in  fighting  a  normal  and  desirable  part  of  conduct, 
it  is  fair  to  surmise  that  this  finding  of  theirs  is  a  rationaliza¬ 
tion  of  one’s  military  occupation,  or  of  militaristic  attitudes, 
or  of  the  conduct  of  the  nation  that  they  love. 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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Why,  then,  since  we  really  aspire  to  peace,  do  we  not 
govern  ourselves  accordingly?  This  desire  is  not  like  that 
of  an  infant  who  reaches  for  the  moon;  the  hindrances  are 
within  ourselves.  Are  we  tempted  to  explain  that  “the 
other  fellow”  won’t  co-operate  with  us,  won’t  even  meet  us 
half-way?  But  we  now  know  that  he  is  like  us,  and  that 
he  thinks  we  are  “the  other  fellow.” 

Shall  we  say,  finally,  that  peace  delays  because  of  inferior 
statesmanship  in  practically  all  the  nations?  Possibly  this 
judgment  upon  our  leaders  has  some  justification;  but  even 
so,  why  is  it  that  the  people  keep  in  power  men  who  are  so 
inefficient  in  procuring  for  the  people  what  they  want? 
There  is  no  resisting  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
rulers  really  represent  the  ruled,  and  that  the  great  obstacle 
to  peace,  whatever  this  obstacle  may  be,  is  not  foisted  upon 
us  by  any  special  agency,  whether  fire-eating  nations,  or  an 
economic  class,  or  unwise  statesmanship. 

What,  then?  Is  some  maliciously  sportive  devil  making 
game  of  us?  Certainly  the  view  is  coming  to  be  held  by 
an  ominously  large  number  of  persons  that,  undesirable — 
horrible — as  war  is,  it  cannot  be  prevented  because  we  are 
essentially  fighting  animals.  Strange  to  relate,  however,  this 
notion  is  spreading  at  the  precise  juncture  in  the  history  of 
psychology  when  the  least  scientific  support  for  it  can  be 
adduced.  The  instinctive  pugnacity  to  which  war  is  often 
ascribed  probably  does  not  exist  in  the  sense  supposed.  Evi¬ 
dence  at  hand  indicates  that  fighting  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  is  primarily  protective,  and  that  it  becomes  aggres¬ 
sive  only  as  an  incident  of  efficient  defense.  We  men  are 
pugnacious  from  habit  and  tradition  rather  than  from  instinct. 
What  is  instinctive  is  the  angry  rejection  of  simple  noxious 
objects  and  conditions.  The  extension  of  this  kind  of  sim¬ 
ple  reaction  to  the  complexities  of  international  relations 
takes  place  only  through  secondary  incitements  such  as 
propaganda,  with  its  oversimplification  of  facts.  In  short, 
our  pugnacious  attributes  do  not  create  our  international 
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strains  and  breaks;  in  war  capacity  for  pugnacity  conies 
into  the  employ  of  other  interests.  We  drift  into  hostil¬ 
ities  as  an  incident  of  types  of  conduct  that  we  take  for 
granted.  Just  so,  peace  will  arrive  as  an  incident  of  some 
type  of  social  conduct  that  at  present  we  do  not  take  for 
granted. 

Peace  and  war,  then,  are  incidental  to  something  else — 
strictly  and  literally  incidental.  It  is  not  clear  how  we  can 
effectively  choose  between  them  per  se,  for  they  are  symptoms 
and  consequences  rather  than  real  alternatives.  Two  girls 
sidled  along  the  show  windows  of  a  city  street,  eagerly  eyeing 
the  jewels  and  the  finery  that  were  on  display.  “I  will  buy 
you  this  diamond  ring,”  said  one.  “And  I  will  present  you 
with  this  satin  gown,”  responded  the  other.  But  neither  of 
them  had  a  dollar.  No  more  can  we  present  ourselves  with 
peace,  or  create  a  war-preventing  mechanism,  by  merely 
fixing  our  desires  upon  them. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  belittle  the  possibilities  that  allure  us 
in  an  association  of  the  nations,  a  world  court,  and  the  out¬ 
lawry  of  war.  They  can  get  us  forward  both  directly  ^by 
postponements,  second  thoughts,  the  composition  of  differ¬ 
ences,  a  habit  of  co-operation — and  indirectly  by  continually 
bringing  to  the  surface  the  real  cause  and  alternatives  with 
which  we  finally  must  reckon.  The  indirect  service  will 
prove  to  be  the  major  service.  For  juristic  devices  do  not 
of  themselves  reverse  ancient  and  accepted  customs,  nor 
create  the  motive  forces  that  are  essential  for  the  required 
new  types  of  conduct.  To  attain  permanent  peace  by  any 
mechanism  that  human  wit  can  devise  is  likely  to  be  as  diffi¬ 
cult  as  to  stop  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  by  constitutional 
fiat.  Is  it  credible  that  we  can  prevent  war  while  the  eco¬ 
nomic  causes  of  conflict  remain  in  full  bloom?  Or  without 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  surplus  populations?  Or  with¬ 
out  achieving  new  attitudes  and  habits  with  respect  to  racial 
contacts?  A  mixed  drink  made  up  of  the  nationalisms  that 
we  know  is  hardly  a  promising  prescription  for  a  head 
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produced  by  the  same  beverages  taken  separately.  Where, 
in  our  juristic  schemes,  are  the  motives  that  will  stand  the 
strain  when  a  major  crisis  occurs,  or  even  when  a  nation 
of  first-class  strength  desires  to  have  its  own  way  with  a 
people  of  insignificant  strength?  Already  we  have  disturb¬ 
ing  evidence  on  these  points. 

The  reason  that  we  do  not  find  the  pathway  to  peace  is 
that  our  hearts  are  set  upon  ends  that  are  inherently  incom¬ 
patible  with  it;  we  shall  attain  it  only  when  we  are  devoted 
to  activities,  worthwhile  in  themselves,  that  automatically 
include  it.  A  shift  in  our  every-day  valuations — something 
resembling  a  conversion-experience — is  required.  It  is  re¬ 
quired  not  as  a  private,  esoteric  illumination,  but  as  a  reversal 
of  the  forces  that  keep  men  in  interaction  even  in  domestic 
affairs.  It  will  take  the  form,  not  chiefly  of  deeper  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  horrors  of  war  or  the  beatitudes  of  peace,  but 
rather  of  a  determination  to  make  the  piping  times  of  peace 
less  like  a  madhouse  or  a  bull-pen.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  we  should  take  it  into  our  heads  that  nothing  on  earth 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  welfare  of  all  children  every¬ 
where— that  they  should  have  enough  to  eat,  that  they 
should  enjoy  conditions  favorable  to  health  and  growth,  and 
that  each  should  have  the  privilege  of  an  education  propor¬ 
tioned  to  his  powers.  Suppose,  I  say,  that  we  believed  this 
with  all  our  hearts,  so  that  it  was  an  axiomatic  “business 
proposition”;  is  it  not  clear  that  we  then  should  be  on  the 
highway  to  peace? 

Such  a  conversion  within  the  common-place  might  come 
to  pass  either  slowly  or  rapidly.  It  might  possibly  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  gradual  seepage  of  idealism  into  business 
and  politics.  We  educators  like  to  think  of  social  progress 
as  a  succession  of  smooth  transitions  and  painless  learnings. 
Yet  the  new  experience  might  make  a  thunderous  entrance 
because  of  a  long  antecedent  repression  of  conscience.  We 
might  some  day  wake  up  to  discover  that  the  presuppositions 
of  statesmanship  had  been  reversed  over-night  and  we 
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might  witness  the  miracle  of  international  law  filled  with  a 
victorious,  obstacle-spurning  spirit  of  friendliness. 

But  where,  one  will  ask,  is  the  capacity  for  this  creative 
up-thrust  through  the  crust  of  custom?  There  is  an  answer 
to  this  question,  and  there  is  only  one  answer :  The  creative 
spirit  that  shall  renew  and  make  glorious  the  daily  task, 
the  common  round,  will  use  the  soul  of  youth  rather  than 
of  age  as  its  organ  and  instrument.  For  we  have  to  trans¬ 
cend  precedent,  to  dare,  to  take  risks,  to  scorn  individual  and 
class  advantage.  From  of  old,  when  statesmen  have  found 
themselves  at  the  end  of  their  rope,  when  something  beyond 
calculation  and  the  weighing  of  advantages  was  required, 
youth  have  been  mustered  out,  and  then  even  war  has  been 
made  morally  sublime  by  their  reckless  devotion.  The 
same  reckless  devotion  is  required  for  the  moral  ennobling 
of  our  common  day.  Old  men  cannot  supply  it ;  they  cannot 
go  over  this  top  any  more  than  they  could  have  gone  over 
Vimy  Ridge.  The  reason  is  not  merely  that  they  are  old 
and  stiff  in  the  joints,  either;  their  specific  habits,  formed 
under  a  set  of  contrary  presuppositions,  make  them  too  con¬ 
tented  with  present  valuations,  too  intent  upon  security,  too 
reliant  upon  mere  calculation.  Our  elder  statesmen  lose 
life  by  seeking  to  save  it ;  the  paradox  of  saving  life  by  not 
seeking  to  do  so  is  a  secret  of  youth. 

A  rational  expectation  of  early  peace,  bound  up  as  it  is 
with  a  rational  expectation  of  nobler  thinking  and  acting  in 
daily  occupations,  must  rest,  then,  upon  evidence  that  the 
youth  of  the  world,  or  at  least  the  youth  who  are  destined 
for  leadership,  are  ready,  or  getting  ready,  to  reweigh  our 
conventional  values,  and  to  act  upon  the  findings.  If  o^r 
youth  drift  instead  of  rowing  up-stream,  we  shall  not  have 
peace— or,  for  that  matter,  domestic  decency— all  the  wisdom 
of  the  older  generation  notwithstanding.  The  resources  of 
youth,  nothing  less,  can  assure  us  the  victory. 

How,  then,  are  the  youth  of  America  taking  life,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  are  likely  to  be  the  leaders  twenty  years 
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hence?  If  we  were  to  judge  by  what  most  strikes  the  eye 
and  the  ear  in  our  colleges,  we  should  infer  that  at  least 
the  young  men  have  no  horizon  beyond  an  existence  so 
stupidly  conventional  that  bizarre  enterprises  and  enjoyments 
must  be  devised  as  a  relief  from  it.  On  the  one  hand,  rigid 
social  trivialities  such  as  class  customs  and  costumes  de 
rigueur,  sometimes  actually  approved  by  the  college  adminis¬ 
tration  and  enforced  by  official  or  semi-official  councils ;  the 
nonsensical  social  distinctions  between  classes,  and  between 
fraternity  and  non-fraternity  men ;  the  degenerative  inbreed¬ 
ing  within  each  fraternity ;  the  apotheosis  of  the  athlete ;  the 
mob-silliness  that  goes  for  loyalty  to  the  team  or  to  alma 
mater — ^this  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  pitiful 
stretching  out,  for  achievement  and  for  enjoyment,  toward 
non-intellectual,  and  non-educative  enterprises — this  is  the 
picture  that  regularly  confronts  us. 

The  extremes  to  which  college  spirit  sometimes  goes — the 
rare  blossoms  that  spring — ^help  us  to  classify  the  plant.  An 
alumni  club,  summoning  its  members  and  the  professors  to 
a  “harvest  home  and  jamboree,”  thus  expatiates  upon  what 
makes  a  university :  “If  you  are  the  wise  guy  we  think  you 
are,  you  know  how  .  .  .  [the  university]  has  come  to  life : 
Football,  Spirit,  Endowment — -a.  live-wire  Prexy,  regular  fel¬ 
lows  for  trustees — a  corking  good  Men’s  Club,  peppy  student- 
athletes  .  .  .  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  bunch  at  the  dinner 
— we’re  all  lining  up  for  it.  Read  what  Jack  and  Bill  say: 
‘Gosh!  Sounds  sort  of  interesting!  How  much?’  ‘Oh, 
that’s  easy.  Two-fifty  per.  Gonna  have  the  team  ’n’  the 
coach,  th’  band,  ’n’  a  lot  of  High  School  fellows  there.  Some 
night,  believe  me.’  ” 

Here  is  an  instance  of  student  enterprise :  An  announce¬ 
ment,  circulated  by  an  intercollegiate  organization,  says: 
“Seventy-five  male  students  take  part  in  the  .  .  .  opera 
.  .  ,  which  is  being  produced  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$75,000,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  extravagant  and 
elaborate  amateur  theatrical  ever  attempted.  The  plot  of 
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the  show  concerns  a  Cinderella-type  of  girl  named  Susan 
who  is  very  poor,  but  a  most  attractive  artist’s  model.  M. 
N.,  who  takes  this  part  ...  is  praised  highly  by  critics  over 
the  country.  He  will  go  on  the  stage  in  female  personation 
after  graduation,  and  has  his  limbs  insured  against  disable¬ 
ment  for  $25,000.” 

What  role  in  the  world  will  be  taken  by  students  in  whose 
academic  experience  athletics,  fraternities,  “proms,”  and  “in¬ 
cidental  college  enterprises”  are  the  “high  spots,”  while  in¬ 
tellectual  pursuits  and  care  about  the  tragic  concerns  of 
contemporary  society  are  the  “low  spots”?  Here,  for  the 
majority,  is  habituation  to  mass-action  of  certain  types,  and 
to  the  following  of  leaders  with  a  loyalty  that  often  is  in¬ 
tense  and  persistent,  and  sometimes  is  blind.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  slur  the  values  of  such  group-attachments;  but 
against  these  values  must  be  set  a  habit  of  partisanship  (our 
team,  our  “frat,”  our  college),  passive  acquiescence  in  con¬ 
ventional  standards,  and  failure  to  do  one’s  thinking  for 
oneself. 

For  the  few,  this  sort  of  college  life  provides  training  m 
and  for  leadership  of  two  kinds.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a 
more  effective  general  training  for  merely  executive  posts 
than  the  organized  strenuosity  that  is  demanded  of  student 
managers  of  college  enterprises  of  many  sorts.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  training  in  the  fashioning  and  manipulation 
of  crowds.  Note  the  cheer-leader  at  the  game— what  mas¬ 
terly  technic  in  evoking  simultaneous  mass-emotion!  Note, 
at  the  enthusiasm-meeting  that  precedes  the  game,  the  equally 
skilful  transformation  of  an  audience  into  a  crowd. 

On  both  sides — the  leaders  and  the  led— this  is  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  way  of  life  that  automatically  makes  for  war. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  mass,  habituated  to  crowd-action  on 
behalf  of  uncriticised  loyalties;  on  the  other  hand,  the  lead- 
ers,  driving  themselves  and  their  fellows  through  wit  out 
any  independent  weighing  of  the  costs  and  the  results. 
Here  we  see  our  favored  youth  getting  ready  to  conduct 
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business  upon  the  dog-eat-dog  basis;  the  church  upon  the 
sectarian  basis;  “our  set”  or  “our  class”  upon  the  basis  of 
privilege ;  our  political  affairs  upon  the  basis  of  partisanship ; 
our  foreign  commerce  upon  the  basis  of  imperialism ; 
our  international  relations  upon  the  basis  of  national  self- 
sufficiency,  pride,  and  arrogance. 

As  preparation  for  maintaining  war  in  its  status  quo, 
specific  military  training  in  the  colleges  is  a  feeble  aside 
as  compared  with  this  pervasive  moulding  of  a  war- 
producing  mind.  The  significance  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  itself 
does  not  lie  chiefly  in  military  drill  and  the  teaching  of 
military  science.  The  military  drill-masters  and  teachers 
are  not  getting  on  very  much  better,  in  respect  to  student  in¬ 
terest,  than  the  professors  of  language,  history,  and  the 
sciences.  Where  the  drill  is  elective,  it  is  languishing  and 
dying;  where  it  is  required  it  sometimes  keeps  up  a  front 
by  magnifying  student  officers,  promoting  intercollegiate 
competition,  making  much  ado  over  dress  and  decorations, 
enlisting  feminine  interest  (how  old  and  familiar!)  in  uni¬ 
forms  and  supposititious  heroes,  and  in  general  by  lavish 
use  of  the  spot-light.  Here  we  see  the  military  interest, 
not  as  a  reasoned  conviction  and  devotion,  but  as  another  of 
the  conventional  college  enterprises.  It  is  no  secret  that 
students  generally  find  the  drill  irksome,  and  that,  of  those 
who  elect  the  advanced  military  courses,  many  are  moved 
thereto  by  the  very  material  pay  that  the  government  provides. 
Paid  to  take  courses  that  already  are  rewarded  by  being 
counted  toward  a  degree! 

All  this,  however,  is  an  external  shell.  The  core  of  the 
corps  is  not  in  the  drill  or  in  the  instruction,  but  in  the 
habituation  of  the  student  mind  to  the  orthodox  view  of 
national  interest  and  policy.  The  constant  use  of  certain 
unchallenged  assumptions ;  the  uncontested  reasonings  about 
preparedness ;  the  unrebuked  creation  of  prejudices,  the 
glamour  already  referred  to,  and  the  sanctification  of  the 
whole  as  lo)’^alty — this  is  a  real  force — a  force,  certainly, 
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that  does  not  make  for  any  affirmative  purpose  or  mode  of 
life  that  ever  would  rid  us  of  war!  Rather,  this  is  educa¬ 
tion  by  propaganda  that  at  most  gets  us  ready  to  win  wars 
and  does  nothing  to  replace  present  customs  that  automati¬ 
cally  produce  them. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth  about  our  academic  youth. 
Many  a  student,  though  for  convenience  he  outwardly  con¬ 
forms,  never  bends  the  knee  of  his  spirit  to  these  gods  of 
shallowness.  Moreover,  a  cloud  “as  small  as  a  man’s  hand” 
has  appeared  in  our  parched  academic  sky — rather,  several 
of  them.  From  both  administrative  offices  and  student 
halls  “something  different”  begins  to  show  upon  the  horizon. 
Here  and  there  a  college  president,  as  yet  a  ra/ra  avis,  de¬ 
taches  himself  from  our  social  orthodoxy  sufficiently  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  social  criticism  among  students — ^yes,  the  free 
criticism  both  of  the  college  society  and  of  the  great  society 
that  may  entail  rejection  of  even  basal  valuations  of  the 
present  order.  In  the  women’s  colleges  there  is  a  quiet  fer¬ 
ment  of  thought  that  will  make  of  the  emancipation  of 
women  something  more  positive  and  contentful  than  we  have 
foreseen.  At  many  academic  centres  a  creative  urge  is 
manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of  poetry,  fiction,  drama,  and 
the  independent  reordering  of  thought  and  purpose.  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  more  readiness  to  look  at  actualities 
through  one’s  own  eyes  than  at  any  period  since,  as  a  fresh¬ 
man,  I  began  to  get  acquainted  with  college  situations. 

Let  us  see  how  this  freshness  of  spirit  bears  upon  the 
problem  of  world  peace.  Here  are  students— not  a  few 
of  them,  now — who,  feeling  that  the  academic  atmosphere 
is  stuffy,  insist  upon  opening  the  windows  of  criticism. 
The  curriculum  as  a  whole  now  becomes  an  object  of  study, 
and  prior  questions  are  raised:  What  are  we  in  college 
for?  What  are  the  major  problems  that  we  shall  have  to 
face  after  graduation?  What  do  we^  need^  to  know  and 
think  about  now?  Wherever  such  inquiries  have  been 
prosecuted  by  students  in  groups  or  committees,  the  result- 
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ing  proposals  for  curriculum  improvement  appear  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  worthy  to  stand  alongside  the  opinions  of  presidents', 
deans,  and  professors.  Now,  can  any  one  doubt  that  the 
raising  of  such  questions  even  by  callow  youths  tends  to  the 
discovery  of  the  real  and  permanent  values  of  society? 

When  several  score  students  of  a  large  institution,  in  con¬ 
ference  assembled,  solemnly  resolve  that  the  financial  de¬ 
pendence  of  universities  upon  private  wealth  involves  a 
danger;  demand  that  professors  shall  be  allowed  to  express 
their  own  opinions  freely,  and  insist  that  students  have  a 
right  to  hear  all  sides  of  controverted  questions — when 
youngsters  carry  on  like  this,  what  shall  one  think?  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  cannot  with  a  whiff  or  a  sneer  put  their  questions 
into  prison !  These  eager  young  spirits  will  deal  with  them 
in  a  manner  more  fundamental  than  that  of  my  generation. 
And  this  approach — this  caution  toward  Mammon,  and  this 
insistence  upon  seeing  all  sides — is  one  of  the  things  that  a 
war-making  regime  cannot  stand. 

Many-colored,  as  yet  unfocalized,  are  these  new  rays.  If 
for  this  reason  we  have  not  as  yet,  as  some  say,  an  American 
Youth  Movement,  nevertheless  there  is  a  manifest  awaken¬ 
ing  of  youth.  Read  for  a  year  The  New  Student.  Its 
news  of  doings  and  stirrings  in  many  colleges;  its  judgments 
upon  leaders  and  traditions ;  its  scepticism  of  established 
standards;  its  touch  of  disillusionment  (we  know-all-about- 
it-and-it-doesn’t-amount-to-much)  ;  its  preference  for  the  off 
side;  its  unblushing  frankness — much  of  this  will  disturb 
us  of  the  older  generation,  but  it  must  be  taken  as  incidental 
to  an  independent  appreciation  of  life’s  values.  On  the 
other  hand,  read  The  Student  Challenge,  conducted  by  stu¬ 
dents  who,  convinced  that  Jesus  leads  the  way  toward  the 
deepest  fulfilments,  but  that  this  way  is  blocked  by  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  society  and  of  the  churches,  are  encouraging  the 
most  drastic  criticism  of  the  ministry,  the  church,  the  college, 
the  economic  and  the  political  order.  We  shall  smile,  prob¬ 
ably,  when  a  poet  among  these  enthusiasts  sings  to  youth ; 
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“In  you  the  Past  inheres,  on  you  the  Future  waits; 

All  waits  upon  you  ...  If  you  fail,  God  fails!” 

Yet,  can  there  be  any  surer  sign  that  God  is  not  to  fail 
than  just  such  awakenings  as  this  among  the  youths  of  our 
time? 

On  two  occasions  great  intercollegiate  conventions  of  stu¬ 
dents  ^  have  dealt  with  race-relations,  our  economic  sickness, 
and  war  itself  with  a  poised  seriousness  that  has  not  been 
excelled  by  any  of  our  more  adult  assemblies.  That  they 
were  conventions  called  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  closely 
conscious  of  institutional  bonds,  makes  them  all  the  more 
significant.  We  are  going  to  have  a  “show-down”  in  the 
ecclesiastical  world.  If  the  churches  continue  to  carry  water 
on  both  shoulders  their  youthful  members  will  see  to  it  that 
there  is  less  naivete  in  the  compromise.  What  is  more  im¬ 
portant  is  that  their  very  youth  makes  for  action,  not  mere 
contemplation.  The  number  will  increase  of  those  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  gauge  their  steps  by  the  ultracautious.  If  this  means 
that  they  will  refuse  belligerent  service,  they  will  do  it,  not 
because  they  shrink  from  hardship,  or  are  unready  to  pay  the 
cost  of  security,  but  rather  because  they  are  willing  to  pay 
now  and  in  full.  Even  if  the  conscience  of  the  extreme 
pacifist  be  a  too  stark  and  severe  one,  neverthelep  his  self- 
sacrificing  stand  performs  an  indispensable  service  m  that 
it  compels  us  to  face  the  question  of  our  ultimate  valuations. 
In  the  presence  of  even  a  handful  of  sturdy  young  people 
who  without  whimpering  take  the  “ragging”  of  a  whole  col¬ 
lege  on  behalf  of  peace,  we  find  it  less  easy  to  dodge  in  and 
out  among  diplomatic  schemes  which,  though  they  alleviate 
our  woe,  avoid  paying  the  final  cost  of  eradicating  it. 

The  spirit  of  our  civilization  has  been  fashioned  to  the 
tools  with  which  it  works— to  machinery,  compulsion  con¬ 
tracts,  management-until  we  have  forgotten  what  all  this 
paraphernalia  is  good  for.  A  great  mill  is  our  civilization. 

1  The  Student  Volunteer  Convention  at  Indianapolis,  and  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Methodist  Students  at  Louisville. 
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Hear  it  hum!  Yes,  but  what,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the 
grist?  “Because  thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  have  gotten 
riches,  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest  not  that  thou 
art  the  wretched  one  and  poor  and  blind  and  naked.”  Sooner 
or  later,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  final  alternatives  be¬ 
tween  which  we  shall  have  to  choose  will  be  the  simple  hu¬ 
man  values  toward  which  the  critical  youth  of  our  time  are 
lifting  up  their  eyes. 

Peace  waits  for  youth  to  find  something  that,  in  youth’s 
own  judgment,  is  so  precious  that  one  must  sell  all  that  one 
has  in  order  to  possess  it.  We  of  the  older  generation  have 
not  found  any  such  pearl;  we  have  not  sold  all  that  we 
have,  but  instead  we  have  endeavored  to  make  ourselves 
secure  in  all  that  we  have.  As  a  result  we  have  brought 
war  upon  ourselves,  and  are  even  now  preparing  for  more 
of  this  old-man’s-folly.  “Old  men  for  council ;  young  men 
for  war”  (under  the  orders  of  the  old  men)?  No;  this 
is  the  philosophy  of  yesterday.  It  is  a  false  philosophy,  as 
the  young  have  begim  to  see.  We  shall  be  saved  from  its 
baleful  influence  by  their  clearer  vision  of  what  is  worth 
while.  Meantime,  we  of  the  older  generation  could  give  no 
better  proof  that  some  remnant  of  wisdom  abides  in  us  than 
by  stimulating  youths  everywhere  to  weigh  for  themselves 
our  conduct  of  daily  affairs. 
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With  a  triumphant  centralization,  and  with  the  robber  tariff 
and  banks  of  issue,  arose  the  Grangers,  the  Greenbackers 
and  other  sharked-up  resolutes,  bent  on  restoring  justice  in 
the  land.  These  rebels  against  the  established  order  were 
idealists,  dreamers,  cranks ;  but  they  were  also  brave  and  good 
men,  men  of  ideas  and  insight.  Some  of  them  were  fanatics ; 
a  preoccupying  idea  which  never  becomes  an  act  turns  some 
minds  to  the  fantastic  or  evil  behavior  of  the  knight  errant. 
The  Civil  War  had  laid  the  Democratic  party  flat,  but  the 
two  administrations  of  Grant,  both  within  a  decade  of  its 
close,  were  so  corrupt  that  the  old  party  of  Jefferson  began 
to  feel  muscular  again  as  early  as  1872.^  Briefly  to  say  it, 
Cleveland  swam  into  the  ken  of  national  life  in  1884,  though 
his  first  election  was  largely  a  fluke.  Benjamin  Harrison 
defeated  him  in  1888  with  the  old  chatter  of  the  bloody 
shirt,  and  with  the  old  sophistry  of  the  tariff.  But  m  1892 
Cleveland  came  back  with  impressive  strength.  He  had 
p-athered  around  him  not  only  the  radical  elements,  the  dis¬ 
contented  and  the  disinherited,  but  also  the  intellectuals,  the 
able  men  who  had  turned  to  the  Republican  party  in  the  war, 
and  now  turned  back  to  the  Democratic  party  in  order  to 
save  the  cook-stove  in  the  White  House  from  the  thieves. 
The  issue  was  the  tariff,  and  not  only  did  Cleveland  sweep 
the  country  for  himself ;  he  also  carried  it  for  a  Senate  and 
a  House.  At  the  same  time  an  unknown  man,  a  new  type 
of  man,  was  elected  Governor  of  Illinois.  He  was  John 
P  Altgeld,  who  had  been  a  student  of  penolo^,  of  soaa 
conditiLs,  of  the  administration  of  the  law.  His  political 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  The  American  Mercury,  Inc. 
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note  was  novel,  and  a  forecast  of  a  new  order.  How  happy 
were  the  Democrats ! 

One  day  in  the  Fall  of  1892,  amid  the  prolonged  rejoic¬ 
ings  of  the  Democrats  over  the  election,  I  was  walking  with 
my  father  down  Michigan  Avenue  in  Chicago.  I  have  never 
known  a  faithfuler,  cleaner-minded  Democrat  than  he,  using 
that  word  to  mean  a  man  who  loved  liberty  wholly,  and 
had  some  idea  how  to  have  it  and  to  keep  it.  “There  will 
never  be  another  Republican  President,”  he  said.  He  was 
then  a  young  man,  and  happy  beyond  measure  over  the 
complete  rout  of  the  Republicans.  As  the  election  was  a 
referendum  on  the  tariff,  and  the  Republicans  had  no  other 
issue  and  none  in  sight,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a 
future  dominated  by  a  McKinley,  and  later  by  a  Harding, 
could  never  come  to  pass.  Who  could  foresee  that  the 
Cleveland  strength  would  evaporate,  and  that  Cleveland  him¬ 
self  would  allow  it  to  ooze  from  his  hands?  But  it  hap¬ 
pened  so,  because  he  neglected  the  mandate  on  the  tariff  to 
step  aside  and  tinker  with  the  currency.  This  divided  his 
Congress  badly,  and  threw  fury  into  the  Grangers,  Green- 
backers  and  Populists,  with  the  result  that  when  the  tariff 
question  was  reached,  everyone  was  by  the  ears ;  and  a 
tariff  bill  passed  which  was  so  fraudulent  that  Cleveland 
allowed  it  to  become  a  law  by  the  contemptuous  neglect  of 
ten  days’  failure  to  sign  it. 

Other  things  happened:  there  was  a  panic,  and  a  great 
railroad  strike,  and  Cleveland  sent  troops  into  Illinois  against 
the  protest  of  Altgeld.  Debs  was  jailed  for  violating  a  labor 
injunction.  The  Supreme  Court  invalidated  the  income  tax, 
and  exacerbated  an  already  bad  feeling  by  doing  it  by  a 
divided  court.  So  again  there  was  a  swarming  of  the  hive. 
The  Populists  had  polled  a  large  vote  under  Weaver  in 
1892.  Now,  with  all  the  old  groups,  and  with  the  disap¬ 
pointed  Democrats,  followers  of  Altgeld  and  others,  they 
started  to  make  a  real  end  of  plutocracy.  All  the  while 
Altgeld  was  writing  letters  and  making  speeches  and  giving 
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out  interviews.  “The  tariff  has  slain  its  thousands,  but  the 
gold  standard  its  tens  of  thousands !”  That  was  the  cry  as 
well  as  the  whisper,  Jevons,  Ricardo,  Mill,  Walker  and 
Adam  Smith  were  taken  from  their  dusty  shelves  and  studied. 
They  were  mostly  bimetallists.  Also,  the  gold  standard  was 
a  British  contrivance  to  rob  the  world  and  rule  it! 

There  was  a  man  then  in  Missouri  named  Richard  P. 
Bland,  whose  sobriquet  was  Silver  Dick.  His  shriveled 
reputation  began  to  pulse  with  new  life.  He  had  fathered 
and  fought  for  the  Bland-Allison  Act  of  1878,  which  partly 
restored  silver  to  use ;  and  now  he  began  to  be  hailed  as  the 
man  to  run  for  President  in  the  approaching  campaign  of 
1896.  He  was  the  candidate  most  talked  of  by  the  radicals, 
as  the  silver  issue  mounted  and  the  country  seethed  with  in¬ 
terest.  But  this  country  is  sectional,  economically,  politi¬ 
cally,  spiritually,  and  even  poetically.  It  always  has  been  a 
sectional  country,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  so.  Hill  of 
New  York,  enemy  as  he  was  of  Cleveland,  nevertheless 
aligned  himself  with  Cleveland  on  the  money  question ,  and 
in  the  West,  Vilas  of  Wisconsin,  a  Cleveland  henchman, 
prepared  for  the  fight  against  the  anarchists.  For  the  most 
part  it  was  a  fight  between  the  East  and  the  West,  between 
the  country  and  the  city;  and  all  the  while  Altgeld  was 
vilified  and  caricatured  as  no  other  man  in  America  has  ever 
been.  A  cartoon  was  published  of  him  in  an  eastern  journal 
(I  believe  it  was  called  “A  Journal  of  Civilization  )  in 
which  he  was  pictured  as  a  huge  viper,  the  deadly  snake  of 
anarchy;  and  magazines  of  lofty  spirit  lent  themselves  to 
articles  in  which  his  reasons  for  pardoning  the  deluded  play¬ 
boys  of  the  western  world,  who  had  escaped  hanging  in  1887, 
were  analyzed  in  order  to  extract  from  them  all  satanic 

poisons. 

II 

But  one-half  of  the  world  laughs  and  goes  on  and  ignores 
such  disturbing  quarrels;  perhaps  it  is  the  wiser  half,  in 
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the  midst  of  the  rising  political  storm  America  had  a  glori¬ 
ous  interlude;  it  was  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  where 
most  of  the  country  feasted  and  was  happy  in  a  Summer 
of  unexampled  beauty.  Here  Buffalo  Bill  brought  his 
Wild  West  Show,  to  the  Coliseum,  a  huge  structure  near 
Jackson  Park,  in  which  the  Indians  and  the  cow-boys  frol¬ 
icked  all  that  wonderful  Summer,  and  the  Cossacks  rode, 
and  the  dervishes  whirled  for  an  indefatigable  hour  to 
the  strains  of  the  cow-boy  band.  There  was  most  excel¬ 
lent  beer,  too,  at  Old  Vienna  on  the  Midway;  and  I,  who 
believed  still  in  the  notes  to  “Queen  Mab,”  and  listened  at 
times  to  the  rumblings  of  the  silver  movement,  found  happy 
oblivion  at  the  Coliseum  and  at  Old  Vienna.  Soon  another 
show  was  to  be  staged  at  the  Coliseum;  and  I  was  to  see 
it  thoroughly,  too,  with  the  notes  to  “Queen  Mab”  as  the 
dominant  overtone  in  my  mind. 

The  second  show  was  the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1896.  My  father,  still  hopeful  of  democracy,  was 
a  delegate  from  Illinois,  and  he  gave  me  the  ticket  which 
admitted  me  to  its  sessions.  I  didn’t  miss  any  of  them. 
Daily  I  saw  the  Coliseum,  with  its  thousand  of  delegates  and 
spectators,  seething  with  wrath  against  the  banks,  the  tariff, 
government  by  injunction,  the  Supreme  Court,  plutocracy, 
and  Cleveland;  and  etched  out  against  the  scowling  mass 
was  the  pale  face  of  Altgeld,  whose  hour  had  come.  He 
couldn’t  be  nominated  for  President,  for  he  had  been  born 
in  Prussia,  but  he  could  help  to  make  a  platform,  and  en¬ 
gineer  the  nomination.  Silver  Dick  was  the  man. 

There  was  first  the  fight  as  to  whether  the  Cleveland  men 
or  the  silver  men  should  run  the  show.  The  silver  men 
won,  and  that  meant  an  Altgeld  platform,  and  an  Altgeld 
nomination.  But  before  the  Altgeld  platform  was  adopted. 
Hill,  Vilas,  and  Williams  of  Massachusetts  fought  des¬ 
perately  against  making  that  pronouncement  of  repudiation 
and  anarchy  the  program  of  the  party.  I  can  see  Hill  yet, 
bald  and  short,  with  his  dipping,  pointed  nose  and  his  badger- 
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like  ferocity,  gesturing  with  short  strokes,  as  if  with  a  broad 
sword,  as  he  predicted  the  disgrace  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Tilden  if  this  dreadful  attack 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  this  assault  upon  the 
Supreme  Court,  were  adopted.  There  were  many  to  applaud 
him,  too;  but  it  was  nothing  compared  to  the  bellowing  cy¬ 


clone  soon  to  break  loose! 

I  was  sitting  just  above  and  outside  the  delegates’  space, 
watching  the  fight.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  man  spring  up  from 
his  seat  among  the  delegates,  and  with  the  agility  and  swift¬ 
ness  of  an  eager  boxer  hurry  to  the  speaker  s  rostrum.  He 
was  slim,  tall,  pale,  raven-haired,  beaked  of  nose.  They 
caught  at  his  hands,  his  coat,  as  he  made  his  way,  as  if  to 
bid  him  God-speed,  for  he  was  going  to  reply  to  the  great 
Hill  of  New  York.  But  for  that  matter.  Hill’s  voice  had 
not  carried  sufficiently ;  neither  had  that  of  Vilas,  nor  that 
of  Altgeld,  who  was  known  to  be  ill,  and  who  showed  it. 
But  as  this  young  man  opened  his  great  mouth  a.11  the  twenty 
thousand  persons  present  heard  its  thunder.  I  would  be 
presumptuous,  indeed,”  he  began,  ‘To  present  myself  against 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York,  if  this  were  a 


measuring  of  abilities.  •  u  j  v  + 

With  this  forensic  artifice,  the  audience  yielded  itselt  to 
him  Then  he  was  smiling,  a  sweet  reasonableness  shone 
in  his  handsome  face;  and  then  he  rose  to  the  thrilling  dram^a 
of  telling  epigram,  of  parry  and  thrust,  of  prophetical  wrath. 
Through  forty-five  minutes  he  played  upon  the  colossal 
strings  of  that  responsive  audience  and  when  he  fi’^i^he 
the  convention  went  mad.  The  delegates  arose  and  marched 
for  an  hour,  shouting,  weeping,  rejoicing.  They  ^^^ted  this 
orator  on  their  shoulders  and  carried  him  as 
eod  And  I-was  not  this  the  man  to  carry  out  the  notes 
to  “Queen  Mab”?  William  Jennings  Bryan,  from  Nebraska 
-that  was  the  word  that  went  round  to  inform  us  who 
didn’t  know.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  only 
old !  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  at  thirty-four  had  beaten 
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and  cowed  the  great  Tom  Reed  of  Maine  in  a  debate  on 
the  tariif  in  Congress !  At  last  a  man !  Silver  Dick  must 
step  aside  as  John  the  Baptist  did  of  old ! 

I  must  use  a  cut-in  here :  I  saw  Bryan  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  1924,  not  applauded,  but  hissed;  not  carried  on 
shoulders,  but  in  danger  of  being  booted ;  not  smiling,  young, 
trim,  inspiring  and  inspired,  but  hard,  set  of  mouth,  dogmatic, 
shriveled,  old  and  malicious.  The  defeat  of  1896,  and  his 
later  defeats,  had  sculptured  him  to  this  figure.  It  had  been 
better  if  he  had  died,  or  been  assassinated  in  1896.  He 
would  then  have  become  a  sort  of  political  Keats,  a  treasure 
of  the  imagination  to  his  country !  He  saved  his  life  and 
lost  it ! 

But  six  million  five  hundred  thousand  of  us  voted  for 
William  Jennings  Bryan  in  1896;  and  how  our  hearts  were 
hurt  by  the  terrible  assaults  made  upon  him!  Why  did 
Joseph  Medill  call  him  a  “popocrat”?  Why  did  Henry 
Watterson  write  him  down  as  a  “dishonest  dodger,”  and 
sneer  at  him  as  a  “boy  orator”?  Why  did  the  clergy  of 
New  York  characterize  him  as  a  “slobbering  demagogue,” 
and  a  “political  fakir,”  and  the  whole  East  see  him  as  “an 
addle-pated  boy”?  We,  the  young  eagles  of  that  day,  could 
not  understand  the  depth  of  this  malice.  Suppose  he  were 
not  a  good  lawyer,  as  his  enemies  said,  as  an  old  associate 
of  his,  an  able  lawyer  of  Chicago,  declared.  What  of  it? 
Suppose  he  had  not  succeeded  as  a  lawyer,  suppose  he  was 
poor.  What  of  it?  So  was  Lincoln  poor;  and  we  had  a 
passionate  belief  in  the  integrity  of  this  new  Lincoln,  and 
in  his  courage,  his  dauntless  will.  We  followed  him  to 
listen  to  his  great  voice  balancing  epigrams  and  hurling  them 
at  the  trenches  of  Privilege!  We  saw  him  riding  amid 
swarming  crowds  that  would  have  touched  him  for  the 
curative  virtue  of  his  genius  to  their  own  souls.  And  the 
bands  played  Sousa’s  “El  Capitan,”  which  became  his  trium¬ 
phal  march,  as  it  afterward  sang  itself  in  memory  as  the 
dirge  of  his  hopes  and  ours.  We  marched  for  him,  we  lost 
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prestige  for  him,  some  of  us  hurt  our  chances  for  life  by 
our  devotion  to  him. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  a  precinct  captain  at  one  of  the 
Chicago  polling-places,  deputed  to  help  guard  the  ballots 
against  the  machinations  of  Mark  Hanna.  I  stood  watch 
all  night,  until  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  some  of 
us  believed  that  he  had  been  elected— particularly  after  an 
old  Civil  War  veteran,  also  on  duty  that  night,  had  gone 
out  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  returned  with  the  news  that 
McKinley  had  lost  his  own  precinct.  This  poor  man  dropped 
dead  that  day  from  anxiety  and  fatigue.  And  I  went  home 
to  sleep ;  and  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
about  to  crawl  out  of  the  window  and  drop  to  the  street 
four  stories  below.  I  was  having  a  dream  that  McKinley 
was  elected,  as  he  was !  Bryan’s  picture  was  in  an  after¬ 
noon  paper,  showing  him  staring  with  fierce  beetle  eyes, 
his  face  thin  and  drawn  from  the  campaign.  Under  the 
picture  were  words  of  terrible  contempt,  of  ribald  exultation ! 

W^e  thus  gave  ourselves  to  him,  and  then  he  left  us 
not  immediately,  but  gradually,  for  the  germ  of  his  defec¬ 
tion  was  in  him  from  the  first.  He  had  begun  with  the 
cry  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one;  in  a  few  years 
he  was  to  betray  liberty  for  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  given 
him  for  lectures  which  corrupted  the  thought  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans.  And  now  that  he  is  no  longer 
a  presidential  possibility  nor  a  law-maker  nor  a_  law-giver, 
he  is  no  less  the  most  dangerous  enemy  that  American  liberty 
and  culture  has.  He  is  the  Christian  Statesman,  out  of  a 
job.  Having  imagined  Gladstone  in  that  role,  he  has  evolved 

himself  in  imitation. 


Ill 


As  he  had  no  law  practice  of  moment  when  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  presidency,  he  had  none  to  return  to  after  his 
defeat  -  and  he  had  to  finance  himself  somehow.  Lecturing 
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was  the  only  thing,  or  the  writing  of  books  (which  is  always 
profitable!).  Somewhere  in  those  years  he  was  attacked 
for  trying  to  keep  a  bequest  against  the  desire  of  a  Mrs. 
Bennett,  whose  husband  had  admired  Bryan,  and  had  tried 
to  provide  for  him  financially.  Bryan  went  to  court  over 
this  matter,  and  lost  the  case.  He  was  then  charged  with 
loving  money  too  well;  but  we  who  clung  to  faith  in  him 
did  not  believe  it. 

He  had  written  a  book  in  1897,  called  “The  First  Battle,” 
which  was  a  report  of  his  travels  and  speeches  in  1896.  It 
was  one  of  the  thinnest  productions  ever  put  together  by 
a  man  of  equal  conspicuousness,  and  was  disfigured  by  a 
biographical  sketch  by  his  wife,  lacking  quality  and  taste. 
But  we  forgave  all  these  things  in  the  consideration  that  the 
book  had  to  be  composed  hurriedly  in  order  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  waning  interest  in  the  campaign ;  and  to  write  it 
seemed  a  legitimate  way  for  him  to  finance  himself,  after  the 
exhaustion  through  which  he  had  just  gone.  Moreover,  he 
was  reported  to  be  giving  part  of  the  proceeds  to  the  silver 
cause,  and  the  fact  helped  us  to  defend  the  charge  of  cupidity 
that  was  made  against  him.  He  also  began  now  to  lecture, 
and  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money.  His  pride  had  been 
stung  by  the  flings  at  him  that  he  was  poor,  and  he  started 
to  answer  the  charge  and  vindicate  himself  by  getting  rich. 
He  was  not  an  Emerson,  or  a  Whitman,  subordinating  all 
things  in  life  to  a  philosophy,  a  message.  Here  his  ruin 
began.  Also,  he  was  always  on  the  move,  lecturing  or  going 
to  Mexico  to  look  into  the  matter  of  fifty-cent  dollars ;  and 
thus  he  had  no  tranquillity  for  reflection  or  growth. 

The  Spanish-American  War  came  on  in  1898,  a  war  with¬ 
out  justification,  like  our  war  against  Mexico,  which  had 
angered  Lincoln.  Bryan  was  against  the  war  because  it  was 
causeless ;  but  also  because  he  was  now  beginning  to  present 
himself  as  a  Tolstoyan,  a  Christian  Statesman.  But  when 
the  war  actually  began,  he  enlisted  and  became  a  colonel. 
Still,  there  were  some  of  us  who  did  not  see  any  moral  in- 
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consistency  in  this  course.  America  lives  always  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  unseriousness,  of  tenuous  conviction,  of  childish 
prattle  and  action  about  everything.  Beside,  there  is  the 
doctrine  that,  while  a  war  may  be  opposed  on  moral  or  po¬ 
litical  grounds  while  it  is  brewing,  after  it  is  entered  upon 
patriotism  requires  everyone  to  support  it,  in  spite  of  all 
scruples.  Furthermore,  we  wanted  Bryan  to  win  in  1900, 
and  if  failing  to  be  a  colonel  stood  in  the  way  of  his  success 
we  were  willing  to  subordinate  our  conscience  to  what  seemed 
to  be  the  greater  good — at  least,  those  of  us  were  willing 
to  do  this  who  were  not  moralists.  What  did  it  matter? 
What  does  matter?  We  always  see  what  matters  when  life 
has  been  made,  and  cannot  be  unmade. 

But  things  happened  in  a  sequence  which  shocked  most  of 
us  profoundly.  When  the  treaty  with  Spain  was  made 
known  Bryan  said  of  it:  “That  is  imperialism.  It  leads 
us  into  the  hateful  paths  of  colonialism.”  And  we  agreed, 
and  rejoiced  that  he  saw  it  so  quickly.  But  when  the  treaty 
came  into  the  Senate,  and  was  in  peril  because  of  its  im¬ 
perialistic  character,  Bryan  showed  his  elastic  expediency  by 
journeying  to  Washington,  and  exerting  all  his  influence, 
which  was  then  very  great,  with  Democratic  Senators,  to 
get  them  to  vote  for  the  very  treaty  he  had  but  recently  so 
vehemently  denounced !  It  had  difficult  sledding  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  with  Bryan  against  it,  it  would  have  been  rejected. 
Why  did  he  do  this?  He  resorted  to  an  epigram  as  usual 
in  explanation  of  his  course.  “It  is  easier  to  make  laws 
with  friends  than  treaties  with  enemies.”  The  Bible  came 
in  again  as  the  infallible  authority :  Agree  with  thy  adver¬ 
sary  while  he  is  in  the  way. 

But  what  were  the  facts  behind  the  mist  of  this  rhetoric? 
The  facts  made  a  ridiculous  paragram  of  the  Bryan  sum¬ 
mation.  It  was  not  easier  to  make  a  law  freeing  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  than  it  was  to  make  a  treaty  with  humiliated  and 
decrepit  Spain.  Spain  had  no  power  to  recuperate  during 
the  consideration  of  the  treaty,  nor  during  the  time  which 
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might  have  been  taken  after  its  rejection  for  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  another  treaty.  Spain  was  whipped,  and  abjectly 
abided  our  will.  In  consequence  of  these  facts,  and  because 
Bryan  used  the  treaty  as  a  basis  for  raising  the  issue  of 
imperialism,  after  he  had  himself  procured  its  ratification, 
he  was  accused,  and  with  justice,  of  creating  the  object  of 
his  own  virtuous  indignation  and  his  own  plaintive  oratory 
when,  at  Indianapolis,  where  he  was  notified  of  his  nomina¬ 
tion  in  1900,  his  peroration  swung  to  the  rhythmic  appeals  of  ; 
“Behold  a  Republic !”  This  was  his  nearest  approach  to  an 
oration  in  all  the  tens  of  thousand  speeches  that  he  has  made. 

So  Bryan  started  forth  clothed  in  the  armor  of  a  righteous 
cause,  namely,  to  get  a  law  to  emancipate  the  Filipinos,  and 
to  undo  the  despotism  of  the  treaty.  But  the  Hamiltonians, 
having  long  had  their  banks  of  issue,  and  their  tariff,  now 
had  their  colonies.  They  had  succeeded,  after  a  hundred 
years  of  effort,  in  fastening  upon  the  young  throat  of  Amer¬ 
ica  the  brass  necklace  of  old  world  mercantilism.  They  had 
been  trying  to  do  it  all  along,  whether  calling  themselves 
Federalists,  Whigs  or  Republicans.  They  were  as  likely  to 
legislate  themselves  out  of  the  tariff  as  out  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  In  the  campaign  Bryan  was  mocked  for  his  course 
on  the  treaty,  and  reminded  that  long  ago  the  far-seeing 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  had  called  the  United  States  an 
“empire,”  and  that  it  had  become  one  to  the  full,  as  he 
foresaw.  No,  said  the  myopic  orator  of  the  Platte !  What 
Marshall  meant  was  “an  empire  of  love.”  Please  pass  the 
bowl !  I '  '  I  -’I 

Some  of  us  were  badly  nauseated  by  this  sentimental 
bosh,  especially  those  of  us  who  knew  what  Marshall  had 
done  to  centralize  the  government,  and  who  remembered  how 
Jefferson  hated  Marshall,  and  how  Jackson  contemned  his 
judicial  decree  in  the  Cherokee  Indian  litigation.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  some  of  us  now  perceived  that  Bryan  was  not 
holding  back  a  great  intellectual  equipment  and  power  in 
order  to  be  understood  of  the  plain  people,  but  that  he  was 
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in  truth  only  the  “boy  orator,”  and  “dishonest  dodger”  that 
the  seasoned  men  of  1896  had  denominated  him.  For  that 
matter,  the  “empire  of  love”  excited  the  risibilities,  too,  of 
the  plain  citizen  of  that  day ;  for  there  were  hemp  and  sugar 
to  be  had  in  the  Philippines ;  and  also  we  were  going  to 
civilize  and  Christianize  the  Filipinos;  and  after  that  we 
would  let  them  run  their  country — maybe!  It  takes  time 
and  study  to  learn  how  to  run  a  country,  as  America  is  run 
— and  time  to  master  the  intricacies  of  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  as  well  as  time  to  believe  it,  even  when 
gatling  guns  are  used  as  persuaders. 

Now  Bryan  had  to  deal  with  McKinley,  a  successful  Meth¬ 
odist,  who  asked,  looking  all  the  while  with  accusing  eyes, 
“Who  will  dare  to  haul  down  the  flag?”  Bryan  was  afraid 
to  say  who  would  do  it.  Who,  indeed,  would  want  to  do 
it,  if  the  Constitution  actually  followed  the  flag,  as  many 
averred,  though  this  was  disputed?  But  look  how  God 
works  to  good  ends !  The  Eighteenth  Amendment,  that 
masterpiece  of  the  Christian  Statesman,  keeps  intoxicating 
beverages  from  all  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  thus  the  Filipinos  are  saved  (at  least  in 
theory)  from  rum  !  So  did  imperialism  come  to  good  !  Let 
us  pray ! 


IV 

Again  was  Bryan  defeated.  In  this  campaign  of  1900 
Roosevelt  brickbatted  him  with  the  charge  of  a  “cowardly 
shrinking  from  duty.”  England  smiled  at  our  entrance  into 
the  world  game,  and  wished  for  Bryan’s  defeat.  Being  de¬ 
feated,  he  announced  that  he  would  continue  to  give  his  at¬ 
tention  to  public  questions,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He 
would  also  stick  to  Nebraska  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  his 
ashes  should  repose  in  her  sacred,  soil !  So  he  founded  the 
Commoner  to  keep  alive  the  Bryan  cultus,  and  began  the 
custom  of  referring  to  himself  in  its  columns  as  Mr. 
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Bryan,” — which  was  considered,  perhaps,  more  delicate  than 
the  use  of  the  capital  I,  while  being  as  collective  and  impres¬ 
sive  as  the  editorial  we. 

Not  long  after  this  a  friend  of  mine  went  to  see  him — 
also  to  see  the  new  mansion  which  he  had  built  out  of  his 
lectures — and  to  express  a  regret  that  he  had  entered  upon 
the  work  of  an  editor.  “What  shall  I  do?”  asked  Bryan 
pathetically,  as  this  friend  reported  the  matter  to  me.  My 
friend  answered,  “Stay  at  home,  study,  read,  lecture  a  little 
for  a  living,  and  grow.”  He  was  then  only  forty  years  old  ; 
and  my  friend  believed  that  if  he  would  read  and  reflect  he 
would  deepen  and  strengthen  his  mind.  That  was  an  ill- 
founded  conclusion;  but  even  had  it  been  a  well-founded 
one  Bryan  was  too  much  infected  with  the  taste  for  applause, 
for  the  stimulation  of  audiences,  for  him  to  heed  the  advice. 
Beside,  there  was  much  money  to  be  made,  and  he  loved 
money.  Everyone  saw  this  now  with  perfect  clearness. 

In  the  year  1899  I  happened  to  be  a  house  guest  over  Sun¬ 
day  (called  “the  Sabbath”  by  Bryan)  where  Bryan  was  also 
a  guest.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  sinful  for  him  to  take  a 
little  time  from  the  service  of  God  to  receive  the  people  of 
the  village  on  this  Sabbath,  so  he  consented  to  do  so.  Among 
the  devotees  of  that  afternoon  was  an  old  man  whose  son 
had  gone  to  the  bad  with  drink,  or  on  account  of  the  saloons, 
as  it  was  then  termed.  This  old  man,  in  my  presence,  took 
Bryan  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  plaintive  voice  inquired :  “Mr. 
Bryan,  why  don’t  you  come  out  against  the  saloon?”  Bryan’s 
reply  was :  “The  saloon  is  a  local  question.”  He  was  in 
this  particular  then  running  true  to  form.  The  same  rigid 
respect  for  form  made  him  fantastic  on  the  railroad  question 
in  1906,  when  he  advocated  State  ownership  for  State  lines, 
and  national  ownership  of  trunk  lines.  All  in  deference  to 
State  sovereignty !  So  the  saloon  was  a  local  question ;  and 
so  it  would  have  remained  if  State  sovereignty  had  not  been 
overshadowed  by  Bryan’s  desire  to  revenge  himself  upon  the 
liquor  interests  for  larding  the  lean  earth  with  his  political 
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gore.  The  contributions  of  the  breweries  and  the  distilleries 
to  his  campaign  funds  were  acceptable — until  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  running.  That  was  after  1908.  In  1910  he 
became  a  Prohibitionist,  a  matter  to  be  further  referred  to. 

Of  the  same  moral  cloth  was  his  treatment  of  Alton  B. 
Parker.  Bryan  denounced  him  as  a  tool  of  Wall  Street,  but 
when  Parker  was  nominated  in  his  despite  he  came  out  for 
him,  and  made  speeches  for  him,  and  said  that  he  had  faith 
that  Parker  was  the  Moses  to  lead  the  Democrats  out  of  the 
wilderness.  In  the  convention  of  1904  he  had  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  spoke  a  good  word  in  passing  for  most  of  the 
nonentities  who  were  candidates,  but  studiously  avoided  any 
mention  of  Parker.  Finally,  by  an  oratorical  surprise,  he 
threw  his  choice  to  Senator  Cockrell,  of  Missouri,  an  ex- 
Confederate  soldier  of  no  worth-while  distinction.  He  re¬ 
peated  this  process  in  the  convention  of  1924.  He  first 
denounced  John  W.  Davis,  and  then  pledged  him  his  support 
when  Davis  was  nominated.  He  made  a  speech  in  the  con¬ 
vention,  just  as  in  1904,  referring  to  practically  all  the  candi¬ 
dates  but  Davis. 

In  1896  he  propounded  doctrinal  query  which  did  not  at 
the  time,  to  many  of  us  at  least,  connote  the  dangerous  fal¬ 
lacies  which  he  gradually  evolved  from  his  maniacal  fanat¬ 
icism.  Because  Altgeld  had  pardoned  the  men  called  anar¬ 
chists,  some  of  whom  were  anarchists,  the  newspapers  in 
1896,  with  their  usual  ineptitude  of  epithet  when  bent  upon 
destroying  someone,  started  the  cry  of  “anarchist”  against 
Altgeld,  and  against  Bryan  and  the  whole  silver  movement. 
Bryan’s  reply  to  this  seemed  to  many  of  us  exceedingly  apt, 
what  Walt  Whitman  would  call  cute.  “Who  shall  save  the 
people  from  themselves?”  In  truth,  Bryan  derived  from  the 
Bible  many  of  his  oratorical  tricks.  He  fashioned  his  retorts 
on  the  principle  which  inspired  the  dangerous  query :  Is  the 
baptism  of  John  the  Baptist  of  man  or  of  God?  All  this 
might  be  well  enough  for  the  purpose  of  posing  a  dilemma, 
and  to  put  sons  of  hell  like  Mark  Hanna  to  confusion.  But 
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Bryan  actually  believed  in  the  people  with  appalling  faith, 
in  the  face  of  any  fact  whatever;  and  so  he  believed  that 
none  but  the  people  could  save  themselves.  Great  minds 
could  not  save  them;  the  wisdom  of  superior  thinkers  could 
not  save  them.  They  and  they  alone  had  within  themselves 
the  secret  of  their  own  regeneration  and  progress — after 
being  made  to  see  the  light  by  Bryan  himself  ! 

He  passed  from  this  way  of  stating  his  faith  to  the  open 
declaration  that  the  people  could  rightfully  have  a  king  if 
they  wanted  one.  Democracy  to  him  was  just  a  matter  of 
voting,  and  not  a  matter  of  what  the  people  were  voting  for. 
The  desideratum  was  not  liberty,  but  popular  rule.  There  is 
in  him  no  logic  of  life  as  a  fundamental  source  of  laws  and 
instrtunents  of  government,  no  categorical  imperative.  Con¬ 
cretely,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  liberty  of 
the  individual,  and  of  conscience  rest  not  upon  reason,  but 
upon  the  sacred  will  of  the  people,  and  can  be  taken  away  by 
the  people  as  justly  as  they  were  given.  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  people !  Because  of  this  conception  Bryan  was 
never  a  democrat,  nor  even  a  popocrat ;  he  is  better  described 
as  a  mobocrat ;  and  what  he  has  done  since  1908  shows  his 
madness  and  his  ignorance  hurtling  with  fierce  fanaticism 
toward  the  extravagant  conclusions  to  which  this  disastrous 
idiocy  necessarily  leads. 

So  in  1908  he  made  his  campaign  on  the  slogan  of  “Let  the 
people  rule.”  And  they  did,  so  far  as  his  candidacy  was  con¬ 
cerned,  though  he  went  about  saying  that  the  American  people 
would  never  elect  a  man  President  who  disbelieved  in  the 
Virgin  Birth  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  referring  thus  to  the 
Unitarian  faith  of  Taft.  Jefferson,  a  hundred  years  before, 
had  been  elected  President  when  all  New  England  called  him 
an  atheist,  and  the  people  hid  their  Bibles  against  the  day 
when  he  should  come  to  power  and  search  their  houses  for 
the  hated  book,  Jefferson  was  a  deist,  and  moreover  had 
compiled  a  reader’s  Bible,  from  which  everything  but  the 
words  of  Jesus  was  excluded.  There  was  also  before  Bryan’s 
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nose,  at  this  time,  the  plain  fact,  often  evidenced  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  the  American  people  will  generally  elect 
a  Republican,  no  matter  what  he  is,  instead  of  a  Democrat, 
whatever  he  may  be.  Another  catch  phrase,  this  matter  of 
Taft  and  the  Virgin  Birth, — ^a  spring  to  catch  the  woodcock 
of  his  fancy,  like  the  “empire  of  love,”  and  the  later  epigram 
that  it  is  better  “to  study  ‘The  Rock  of  Ages’  than  the  ages 
of  the  rocks !” 

The  campaign  of  1908  finished  him  as  a  presidential  pos¬ 
sibility.  Like  the  unbidden  guest  who  had  been  thrice  kicked 
from  the  dance-hall,  he  concluded  that  the  American  people 
did  not  want  him.  But  “The  Prince  of  Peace”  lecture  was 
still  popular,  and  there  was  money  to  be  made,  and  there 
was  religion  to  be  inculcated,  and  the  saloon  to  be  over¬ 
thrown,  and  evolution  to  be  voted  down  and  proscribed  by 
law.  In  general,  an  urban  intelligence  which  had  fully  taken 
his  measure  was  to  be  punished.  All  of  this  could  be  done 
by  applying  the  doctrine:  “Let  the  people  rule.”  He  had 
always  been  more  or  less  cavalier  toward  Altgeld  and  the 
radicals;  and  the  campaign  of  1896  had  given  him  a  fear, 
so  that  he  now  retired  into  every  crevice  that  was  conserv¬ 
ative  or  looked  conservative.  Even  in  1900,  when  he  de¬ 
bated  the  trust  question  with  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  he 
announced,  “I  am  a  conservative  man.”  What  is  so  con¬ 
servative  as  religion?  How  can  you  call  a  believer  in  free 
silver  a  radical  when  he  champions  the  plenary  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  not  excepting  the  Song  of  Songs  and 
Ecclesiastes ! 

Before  1908  he  had  done  much  traveling,  even  circling 
the  globe ;  and  always  lecturing,  or  sometimes  writing  a  book, 
as  he  did,  for  example,  in  answer  to  the  literary  hoax  entitled 
“Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official.”  Bryan,  in  his  reply,  under¬ 
took  to  controvert  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  and  Mencius, 
whom  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  in  his  extensive  travels ! 
He  was  also  solemnly  assuring  his  countrymen  that  he  had 
investigated  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  all  the  other  world 
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religions,  and  that  Christianity  was  immeasurably  above  them 
all,  for  these  other  faiths  were  the  work  of  men,  while 
Christianity  was  the  work  of  God !  There  you  have  it ! 

The  “boy  orator  of  the  Platte”  had  become  a  world  figure 
with  a  mundane  and  even  a  cosmic  view.  What  was  the 
presidency  compared  to  this  vast  opportunity  to  do  good  by 
lecturing?  What  was  it  compared  to  the  moral  leadership 
of  the  religious  people  of  America,  whom  he  could  build  up 
into  a  voting  strength  against  the  saloon  which  had  not  liked 
him,  and  the  plutocrats  who  had  defeated  him,  and  the  intel¬ 
ligent  and  cultured  who  had  seen  through  him  from  the 
first?  Political  questions  are  moral  questions  at  bottom! 
That  is  Fundamentalism;  and  he  was  later  to  appraise  him¬ 
self  publicly  as  a  Fundamentalist  in  all  things,  and  one  who 
had  been  so  from  his  youth.  So  by  lectures  on  reli^on, 
comprehending  in  their  implications  “pending  problems,  he 
could  enter  the  churches,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
mainly  run  by  Republicans,  and  win  the  moral  constituencies 
of  the  country.  Once  it  was  shown  that  a  belief  in  evolu¬ 
tion  led  to  atheism  and  immorality,  the  lawful  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  teaching  overcame  any  right  of  free  speech. 
Here  was  a  trick  of  reasoning  with  more  vitality  to  it  than 
that  which  expressed  itself  in  the  poser,  “Who  shall  save 
the  people  from  themselves?”  Bryan  had  grown  intellectu¬ 
ally!  He  had  discovered  the  police  power! 

V 

About  this  time  William  Marion  Reedy,  a  great  Liberal 
and  a  keen  analyst  of  human  motives,  began  to  write  me: 
“Bryan  is  malicious.”  I  looked  for  his  malice,  and  soon 
found  it.  It  was  not  necessarily  that  Bryan  did  not  believe 
in  what  he  was  preaching,  but  that  he  was  preaching  it  for 
an  ulterior  and  punitive  purpose.  Someone  should  collect 
in  one  book  all  of  the  good  deeds  that  have  been  done  in 
malice,  and  then  analyze  their  results  to  see  what  the  malice 
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always  does  to  the  good  act.  Whenever  I  saw  Bryan  now 
I  caught  the  malice  that  was  gradually  etching  itself  into  the 
expression  of  his  mouth  and  eyes.  Along  the  way  I  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  kind  of  mind  which  believed  implicitly  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  how  almost  invari¬ 
ably  such  a  mind  brings  ruin  upon  itself.  So  it  was  that 
Bryan  the  idealist — ^but  not  the  Brand  type  of  idealist, — was 
also  Bryan  the  liberticide.  As  a  Calvinist  he  was  a  covert 
antagonist  of  all  the  liberal  sects  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Catholicism  on  the  other.  In  the  democratic  convention  of 
1924,  instead  of  denouncing  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  for  its  at¬ 
tack  upon  religious  liberty,  as  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  the 
face  of  mobs,  excoriated  the  Know-Nothings  of  his  day,  he 
again  resorted  to  a  trick  of  rhetoric:  the  Catholics  were 
strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves ! 

In  the  eighties,  in  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  from 
which  Bryan  was  graduated,  the  course  was  the  usual  run 
of  the  classics  and  mathematics,  with  the  science  of  that 
time.  What  Bryan  read  in  those  days,  if  he  read  anything 
outside  of  Demosthenes’  Oration  on  the  Crown,  and  William 
Cullen  Bryant’s  poems,  I  don’t  know.  In  spite  of  his  talk 
about  democracy,  he  is  socially  protective  of  his  privacy  of 
mind.  He  is  distant  and  cautious,  and,  when  speaking,  ora¬ 
torical  rather  than  conversational — ^somewhat  condescending, 
too,  in  the  manner  of  a  proud  Methodist  bishop,  and  intoler¬ 
ant  of  contradiction,  as  well  as  averse  to  consultation.  Jack 
Reid  once  broke  through  these  barriers  and  extracted  from 
him  the  confession  that  “La  Paloma”  was  his  favorite  piece 
of  music,  and  “Ben  Hur”  his  favorite  drama. 

But  for  the  most  part  we  are  remitted  to  “The  First  Bat¬ 
tle”  to  know  what  he  has  read  at  all.  In  that  book  is  a  list 
of  books  he  read  on  the  money  question.  His  speeches  on 
the  tariff  show  that  he  knew  that  question,  too.  To-day  his 
lectures  and  books  on  evolution  show  indisputably  what  he 
has  not  read  of  science  and  what  of  science  he  has  not  under¬ 
stood  though  claiming  to  have  read  it.  In  this  field  the 
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trouble  for  him  is  that  he  trained  himself  from  the  beginning 
to  be  an  orator,  as  was  the  custom  in  his  school  days.  No 
one  then  thought  of  taking  a  course  to  be  a  writer,  a  poet. 
If  you  were  an  orator  you  might  go  to  Congress,  but  if  you 
were  a  poet  you  were  headed  toward  the  poorhouse,  with 
plenteous  contempt  from  the  moral  community  along  the  way. 
A  poet  tries  to  tell  the  truth;  an  orator  tries  to  persuade. 
Bryan  was  always  bewitched  with  the  art  of  persuasion. 
Hence  his  epigrams,  plays  on  thought,  forensic  dilemmas, 
appeals  to  fears  and  prejudices;  they  sway,  coerce  and  use 
the  mob  psychology.  With  these  tricks  and  arts  he  has 
sought  to  argue  for  immortality  and  against  evolution.  Now, 
after  forty  years,  he  embodies  in  “The  Prince  of  Peace”  a 
“finished  bit  of  prose,”  also  quoted  in  “The  First  Battle,” 
and  sees  no  absurdity  in  doing  so.  It  was  composed  while  he 
was  a  student  at  Illinois  College.  I  quote  a  portion : 

If  the  Father  deigns  to  touch  with  divine  power  the  cold  and 
pulseless  heart  of  the  buried  acorn,  and  to  make  it  burst  forth 
from  its  prison  walls,  will  He  leave  in  the  earth  the  soul  of 
man  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator?  If  He  stoops  to  give 
to  the  rose-bush,  whose  withered  blossoms  float  upon  the 
Autumn  breeze,  the  sweet  assurance  of  another  Spring-time, 
will  He  refuse  the  words  of  hope  to  the  sons  of  men  when  the 
frosts  of  Winter  come? 

Bryan  then  answers  his  own  interrogatories  in  the  negative, 
but  without  demonstrating  the  affirmative.  Since  he  can  do 
no  better,  an  audience,  when  he  propounds  these  queries, 
would  be  justified  in  chorusing  a  simple  “yep”  or  “nope,” 
as  it  might  suit  it.  Or  some  village  atheist  might  arise  and 
point  out  that  the  heart  of  the  acorn,  which  afterwards 
sprouts,  is  not  dead  when  it  falls  into  the  earth,  whereas 
the  heart  of  a  dead  man  is  dead  when  it  is  buried  in  the  grave, 
and  sprouts  no  more  to  the  knowledge  of  these  eyes  of 
flesh.  Everyone  to  his  hope  and  to  its  lyric  expression, 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights!  The  objection  to  the  “finished 
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bit  of  prose”  is  that  Bryan  uses  it  to  infuriate  the  plain 
people  to  the  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  the  teaching  of 
evolution. 

In  1896  he  had  roared  with  agony  and  indignation  when 
the  Republican  leaders  watned  the  working  men  of  the  coun¬ 
try  not  to  return  to  work  the  day  after  election  if  he  were 
named  for  the  presidency.  And  in  1900  I  saw  him  escorted 
by  policemen  through  a  vast  crowd  which  choked  Michigan 
Avenue  in  Chicago,  and  mount  a  platform  near  the  Library. 
He  was  still  young,  and  there  was  dramatic  charm  to  him 
as  he  flapped  a  black  silk  handkerchief  around  his  neck,  and 
sailed  into  the  trusts  for  threatening  the  workers  with  starva¬ 
tion  if  they  voted  for  him,  declaring  that  he  would  close 
every  trust  in  America  if  he  became  President.  Then,  in 
the  winter  of  1923,  I  saw  him  again.  The  place  was  the 
Moody  Tabernacle  in  Chicago,  and  he  was  lecturing  on  evolu¬ 
tion  to  an  audience  of  4800  people,  and  some  hundred  clergy¬ 
men,  seated  on  the  stage  to  his  left.  This  audience  went 
into  roars  of  applause  when  he  advocated  the  starvation 
of  teachers  who  taught  evolution.  Separate  them  from  their 
salaries  and  they  won’t  be  so  smart! 

Is  this  man  dangerous?  He  has  been  the  most  potent 
influence  in  having  laws  passed  in  the  western  States  for¬ 
bidding  the  teaching  of  evolution.  Kentucky  escaped  by  one 
vote.  There  is  not  a  State  where  such  laws  have  been  passed 
whose  constitutions  do  not  guarantee  the  freedom  of  speech, 
of  the  press  and  of  conscience,  and  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  But  what  of  it?  “Let  the  people  rule!”  The 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  “The  Descent  of  Man” 
are  in  conflict.  Who  is  to  choose  between  them,  and  settle 
the  dispute  peacefully  at  the  polls?  The  people!  There 
shall  be  no  state  religion,  true!  But  there  must  be  law  to 
give  supremacy  to  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Here  the  Bryan 
mind  of  old  comes  forth.  He  has  explained  that  liberty  of 
speech  is  not  infringed  by  these  monkey  laws,  because  evolu¬ 
tion  may  be  taught,  under  their  careful  safeguarding  of  the 
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principle  of  free  speech,  as  an  h)rpothesis ;  and  that  the 
only  thing  that  is  forbidden  is  its  teaching  as  a  truth.  ^  Very 
well !  Come  now,  you  atheists,  get  laws  passed  forbidding 
the  teaching  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  except  as  an  hypothesis ! 

About  two  years  ago  the  president  of  Wisconsin  University 
was  reported  in  the  press  to  have  declared  that  Bryan  is 
crazy.”  I  myself  see  in  him  evidences  of  an  almost  patholog¬ 
ical  condition  of  mind.  But  in  tracing  his  career,  reading  his 
speeches  of  long  ago  and  of  late,  and  going  over  his  numerous 
books — for  he  occupies  about  an  inch  in  the  card  index 
drawer  of  the  New  York  Public  Library — my  conclusion  is 
that  his  mind  is  simply  congenitally  twisted,  malformed, 
turnip-shaped,  so  to  speak ;  just  as  the  skull  of  the  man  is 
something  between  a  watermelon  and  a  squash.  If  you  will 
look  at  his  earlier  photographs,  before  the  loss  of  hair  gave 
him  the  counterfeit  presentiment  of  a  forehead,  you  will 
see  that  the  frontal  development  is  crude  and  cavernous. 
But,  remembering  that  the  head  of  Schiller  was  shaped  like 
a  horse’s,  it  may  be  that  the  product  of  a  head  is  a  safer 
test  of  intelligence  than  its  shape.  Already  a  good  deal 
of  the  Bryan  product  has  been  exhibited.  A  few  more 
specimens  are  too  choice  for  omission. 


VI 

After  1908  he  was  changing  his  position  on  the  saloon 
and  getting  ready  to  forsake  the  principle  that  it  was  a 
“local  question,”  as  he  had  said  in  1899  to  the  old  Prohibi¬ 
tionist  in  my  presence.  The  Prohibitionists  had  no  foe  so 
outspoken  as  the  Democratic  party  in  the  days  of  Dow  and 
Levering;  and  its  platforms  regularly  denounced  all  “sump¬ 
tuary  legislation”  as  violative  of  the  personal  rights  of  man. 
If  I  mistake  not,  even  the  platform  of  1896  contained  such 
a  declaration ;  I  have  no  book  at  hand  by  which  to  verify  this 
matter,  and  the  reader  may  look  it  up  for  himself.  But  in 
1908,  the  last  year  of  the  Bryan  candidacy,  Missouri  went 
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Republican,  and  thereby  endorsed  the'  deistic  faith  of  Taft. 
So  did  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  York.  Bryan  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  saloon  had  overcome  the  natural  repugnance 
to  deism  which  the  electorate  of  those  States  unquestionably 
entertained.  And  so  he  felt  impelled  to  take  up  the  moral 
issue  and  make  it  a  political  one.  It  would  never  have  be¬ 
come  an  issue  of  moment,  never  enlarged  itself  anyway  to 
the  proportions  of  prohibiting  all  drink,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  Southern  States  wanted  to  keep  gin  away  from  the  Negro 
and  that  it  got  the  aid  of  Bryan. 

It  was  now  July,  1910,  and  the  Democratic  State  Con¬ 
vention  was  in  session  at  Grand  Island,  Nebraska.  A  major¬ 
ity  report  had  been  brought  in  condemning  county  option, 
probably  because  it  was  not  democratic,  and  did  not  confine 
the  matter  to  the  boundaries  of  a  “local  issue.”  But  the 
saloon  was  now  a  moral  question  with  Bryan;  and  he  had 
fully  developed  his  theory  of  the  equivalence  of  moral  and 
political  questions,  and  the  duty  of  men  to  make  laws  out 
of  them;  and  so  he  was,  in  this  convention,  evidently  much 
berated,  judging  by  the  tone  of  the  speech  he  made  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  minority  report,  which  contained  this  proposi¬ 
tion  :  “We  favor  county  option  as  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  the  liquor  question,” — not,  mark  you,  national  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  as  the  Prohibitionists  had  been  at  that  time  demanding 
for  years.  His  morality  was  yet  to  grow  from  county  op¬ 
tion  to  national  Prohibition.  He  was  then  only  50.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  his  minority  plank  Bryan  said  this: 

And  some  have  said  that  I  am  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  resent¬ 
ment;  that  I  am  mad  because  the  liquor  interests  were  against 
me  last  Fall.  Well,  my  friends,  it  is  true  that  the  liquor  Demo¬ 
crats  and  liquor  Republicans  put  the  liquor  question  above  all 
else.  They  traded  me  in  this  and  in  other  States ;  I  would  have 
been  defeated  in  my  own  State  if  it  had  not  been  for  Repub¬ 
licans,  who  because  of  State  pride  came  to  my  rescue  and  took 
the  place  of  Democrats  who  deserted  me.  In  Missouri,  also, 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  the  influence  of  the  liquor  element 
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was  sufficient  to  account  for  my  loss  of  that  Democratic  State. 
We  had  the  same  difficulty  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  We  had  the 
same  trouble  in  Illinois,  and  in  New  York.  And  do  you  say 
that  I  must  not  refer  to  the  liquor  influence  in  politics  for  fear 
somebody  will  accuse  me  of  being  sore  over  being  defeated? 

Then  as  to  his  belated  championship  of  the  cause : 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  bringing  this  question  into  politics.  I 
met  an  issue  after  it  had  been  introduced,  and  if  I  have  any 
apologies  to  offer,  I  shall  not  offer  them  to  the  liquor  interests 
for  speaking  now ;  I  shall  offer  them  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  this  State  for  not  speaking  sooner.  If  I  am  to  blame  at  all, 
it  is  for  keeping  silent — when  they  had  more  reason  to  expect  me 
to  speak  than  the  brewers  have  to  expect  me  to  keep  silent  now. 

Yes,  he  met  the  issue  after  it  had  been  made.  Kansas, 
at  this  time,  had  long  been  under  a  State  Prohibition  law,  so 
had  Maine,  so  had  several  Southern  States ;  and  the  ma.tter 
had  been  constantly  agitated,  according  to  the  American 
fashion,  for  seventy-five  years.  Bryan  came  to  the  front 
only  after  the  brewers  took  democratic  Missouri  away  from 
him !  And,  even  then,  only  with  the  mild  proposition^  of 
county  option,  not  national  Prohibition  and  by  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment,  creating  theocratic  imperialism ! 

Having  thus  started  on  his  course  of  Prohibition  by  the 
route  of  county  option,  he  began  accumulating  a.rguments 
for  the  abolition  of  all  drinks,  though  they  were  mild  as  the 
wine  which  Jesus  by  a  miracle  synthesized  for  those  who 
grew  mellow  and  happy  at  the  wedding  in  Cana.  ^  One  of 
these  arguments  was  that  people  who  drink  blur  their  minds 
so  that  they  cannot  serve  God!  Another  argument  was 
that  men  spend  money  for  drink  which  should  be  given 
to  God.  According  to  this  test,  if  oratory  and  lecturing  and 
twisting  your  political  course  blur  the  mind  so  that  God  can¬ 
not  be  properly  served ;  and  if  tours  of  the  world,  and  fried 
chicken,  and  owning  real  estate  in  Florida,  take  money  which 
should  be  given  to  God,  then  these  should  be  prohibited  too. 
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However,  Prohibition  came  to  pass.  And  now  there  was 
other  work  to  do  in  the  service  of  the  Master.  Work  while 
there  is  day — and  box  office  receipts.  Atheism  must  be 
stamped  out,  and  the  way  to  do  it  was  to  overthrow  Darwin¬ 
ism.  He  took  up  the  task. 

In  the  way  of  supporting  the  proposition  of  special  creation 
there  was  the  matter  of  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  a 
miracle.  It  was  well  for  the  originality  of  his  logic  that  he 
had  never  read  Hume’s  “Essay  on  Miracles” — or  digested  it 
if  he  did.  There  is  the  law  of  gravitation,  said  Bryan.  It 
can  be  overcome  by  a  miracle.  I  hold  an  apple  in  my  hand 
and  will  that  it  shall  not  fall  to  the  earth.  A  miracle,  and 
proven !  Then  he  wrote  a  book,  and  entitled  it  “In  His  Im¬ 
age.”  Herein  he  attacked  the  hypothesis  of  evolution.  He 
showed  first  that  the  Bible  declares  that  man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God;  therefore,  it  is  false  and  blasphemous  to 
say  that  man  is  related  to  the  apes.  But  what  are  we  to 
do?  The  Bible  does  not  say  that  Adam  and  his  progeny 
were  changed  as  to  countenance  for  the  sin  of  Eve,  but  only 
that  they  were  driven  out  of  the  Garden  and  made  to  work. 
We  must  conclude  therefore  that  man  to  this  day  is  still 
made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator.  The  difficulty  is  to  decide 
whether  Bryan  himself  looks  like  God  or  the  tree  men  of 
South  Africa  do.  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  with  which 
we  are  confronted  as  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  on  the 
matter. 

As  for  Bryan  himself,  he  has  moments  of  inspiration. 
You  will  find  him  so  reporting  in  one  of  his  books.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  while  traveling  one  day  that  the  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  could  be  demonstrated  by  a  syllogism,  and 
instantly,  as  if  by  God’s  dispensation,  one  came  into  his 
mind.  Here  it  is :  The  Bible  was  either  written  by  man  or 
by  God.  If  it  was  written  by  man,  man  could  write  another. 
Man  has  not  done  so.  Therefore,  the  Bible  was  written  by 
God !  By  the  same  reasoning  God  is  also  the  author  of  the 
Iliad,  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  the  works  of  Voltaire.  But 
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there  may  be  subtle  reasons  why  this  is  not  so  as  to  these 
books.  At  all  events,  when  Bryan  backs  this  logic  with  his 
oratorical  presence  the  work  of  Darwin  lies  in  ruins  on  the 
floor  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Fiatt,  Missouri.  He  is 
aided  by  the  character  of  the  audience  itself,  brought  together 
out  of  the  ten  million  Americans  who  have  never  learned  to 
write  an  intelligent  letter,  and  the  fifty  million  Americans 
who  do  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  free  government,  and 
the  half  of  the  State  legislators  who  never  get  beyond  the 
grammar-school. 


VII 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  revenged  itself  on 
Bryan  at  last,  curiously  and  bitterly.  He  took  to  it  because 
it  was  the  natural  food  of  his  mind,  and  when  he  had  eaten 
of  it  freely  it  built  him  up  until  he  toppled  with  his  natural 
and  acquired  imbecility.  It  led  him,  in  short,  to  select  Wil¬ 
son  to  wear  the  mantle  of  democratic  leadership.  At  that 
time,  1912  and  before,  there  was  a  remnant  of  the  free  sil¬ 
ver  radicals,  the  Zionists  of  1896,  who,  hearing  that  Wilson 
had  looked  with  superior  and  ironic  eyes  upon  Bryan,  and 
had  even  written  the  hope  that  something  would  “knock  Mr. 
Bryan  into  a  cocked  hat,”  entertained  a  deep  and  scowling 
suspicion  of  Wilson’s  political  orthodoxy.  So  Bryan  began 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  his  followers,  and  again  blinded 
his  and  their  vision  by  the  rainbow  of  an  orphic  epigram. 
The  epigram  was  en  clef  with  his  now  habitual  religious 
thinking,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  Wilson  had  experienced 
a  change  of  heart,  or,  otherwise  phrased,  that  Wilson,  hav¬ 
ing  always  been  of  the  elect  democratically,  was  also  now  of 
the  saved  by  the  grace  of  a  mystical  regeneration;  and  that 
all  who  understood  the  alchemy  of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine 
would  know  what  he  meant,  and  would  trust  the  man. 

Wilson,  long  before  this,  had  published  a  history  of  the 
American  people  in  which  he  had  disparaged  almost  every 
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democratic  leader  from  Jefferson  on,  with  a  special  slur  upon 
Altgeld  and  references  to  Bryan  himself  that  easily  assayed 
to  Bryan’s  disadvantage.  In  it  he  had  shown  his  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Hamilton  over  Jefferson,  and  indulged  himself  in 
a  lofty  survey  of  the  record  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  the 
bank.  Yet  now  Wilson  had  been  washed  of  his  sins,  Bryan 
really  believed.  He  did  not  see  that  a  man’s  convictions  of 
a  lifetime,  arrived  at  by  study  and  adhered  to  by  the  nature 
of  his  mind,  were  not  to  be  changed  by  argument  nor  by  any 
miracle,  political  or  religious.  So  Wilson,  with  Bryan’s 
great  aid,  became  President,  taking  the  wand  of  leadership 
away  from  Bryan  by  making  him  Secretary  of  State,  and 
closing  the  door  of  his  castle  upon  the  Bryan  following. 
How  Wilson  stung  Bryan  in  the  breast  when  he  had  him 
thus  wandless  and  out  of  hearing  of  his  lost  constituency; 
and  how,  having  stung  him,  he  also  planted  in  the  holes  of 
the  stings  the  eggs  of  a  devouring  consequence  .  .  .  these 
things  are  well  known.  Wilson  finished  Bryan;  and  then 
went  on  to  the  same  disaster  himself :  the  tragedy  of  the 
phrase-maker  and  the  divided  mind.  The  most  dangerous 
thing  in  the  world  is  to  trifle  with  one’s  mind,  said  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Both  Bryan  and  Wilson  proved  the  truth  of 
this  observation. 

Bryan  has  not  always  done  the  best  that  he  could,  as  he 
plaintively  asserted  one  time  to  a  suffragist  heckler.  He 
has  frequently  chosen  the  lower  path  of  expediency  and 
party  regularity  when  questions  of  great  moment  were  press¬ 
ing  and  much  was  at  stake;  and  he  has  done  this  with  slick 
.twists  and  turns,  and  with  demagogic  word-plays.  He 
never  in  his  life  showed  the  moral  courage  that  Robert  M. 
La  Follette  showed  with  reference  to  our  entering  the  Great 
War.  Though  he  left  the  Cabinet  because  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Wilson  capitulation,  and  though  he  knew  that  the 
English  were  ail  along  affronting  our  sovereignty  more 
vitally  and  more  impudently  than  the  Germans,  yet  upon  a 
declaration  of  war  he  tendered  his  services  to  the  government, 
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as  he  had  done  twenty  years  before  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  which  he  had  also  condemned  to  the  extent  of  his 
power. 

Sincerity  perhaps  is  of  no  moment  in  the  valuation  of  a 
character.  Sincerity  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  a  man  help 
him  as  little  as  lack  of  interest  helps  to  bring  back  to  life 
a  human  being  accidentally  slain.  But  neither  does  sincerity 
save  him  from  being  a  pest  and  an  injurious  influence  to  his 
country.  Clio  cares  only  for  results.  What  that  severe 
Muse  will  do  with  Bryan,  who  is  not  sincere  and  is  also  the 
next  thing  to  a  fool,  it  is  easy  to  guess.  There  would  not 
be  any  justification  for  this  article,  by  these  tokens,  save  for 
the  fact  that  he  is  in  his  life  time  dangerous  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  country.  No  country  besides  America  could 
produce  Bryan;  nor  could  he  survive  in  a  country  where 
there  were  not  enough  unfit  to  pay  him  a  living  wage  for 
lectures  on  “The  Prince  of  Peace.”  McMaster’s  “History 
of  the  American  People”  has  a  vast  assemblage  of  facts 
touching  the  freak  characters  and  the  freak  movements  with 
which  this  country  has  been  annoyed.  No  one  has  any  idea 
of  the  extent  of  it  who  hasn’t  turned  to  the  hilarious  pages 
where  these  things  are  recorded.  We  have  had  pantisocrats, 
Know-Nothings,  Anti- Catholics  and  anti-divorce  agitators,  as 
well  as  the  worthy  emancipationists,  the  Grangers,  the  Popu¬ 
lists,  and  the  Greenbackers.  We  have  also  had  teetotaler 
societies,  and  temperance  societies,  and  societies  to  enforce 
Sabbath  observance,  and  laws  to  prescribe  the  kind  of  cloth¬ 
ing  permissible  to  be  worn,  and  whether  people  might  dance, 
and  if  so  in  what  way,  and  when  people  should  go  to  bed, 
and  what  pictures  they  could  paint,  and  what  books  they 
could  read  and  write,  and  other  laws  sprouting  from  every 
sort  of  opinion,  conviction  and  fanaticism. 

These  influences  were  in  Bryan’s  background.  Out  of 
them  he  came.  With  people  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
business  of  interfering  with  the  business  of  other  people, 
the  chain  of  reasoning  is  simple  enough:  If  a  thing  is  good 
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for  me  it  is  good  for  my  neighbor. ,  If  it  is  good  it  is  from 
God.  If  it  is  from  God  there  should  be  a  law  to  enforce 
it.  There  is  one  pregnant  sentence  in  the  Bible  which  Bryan 
has  always  passed  over,  but  at  the  last  it  will  devour  the 
whole  culture  of  which  he  is  the  evangelical  exponent,  I 
fondly  trust.  St.  Paul  was  shouted  down  in  Ephesus,  but 
before  that  in  Athens  the  descendants  of  Sophocles  and 
Plato  and  Pericles  took  the  wandering  fanatic  to  Mars  Hill, 
and  bade  him  talk  of  the  new  doctrine  of  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  “For  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  were 
there  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  new  thing.” 

All  of  the  movements  briefly  catalogued  in  a  preceding 
paragraph  had  righteousness  for  their  inspiration ;  all  of  them 
wanted  to  do  good ;  all  of  them  had  goodness  as  their  God- 
imposed  mission ;  all  wanted  to  thrust  goodness  upon  their 
fellows,  even  with  the  bayonet.  The  heirs  of  these  Ameri¬ 
can  absurdities  have  been  busier  and  more  effective  since  the 
World  War  than  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who  was  a  democrat  with  a  brain,  and  a  tongue 
fit  for  the  ironic  description  of  the  crank  movements  of  his 
day.  Bryan  is  the  Grand  Kleagle  of  the  united  Ku  Kluxers 
of  to-day.  He  is  our  national  Reverend  Davidson,  eager 
only  to  imperialize  the  Republic  for  his  God.  For  myself  I 
should  rather  see  it  imperialized  for  Mars  or  Plutus.  Are 
there  others? 

One  more  picture:  In  the  Fall  of  1908  I  had  already 
read  the  works  of  Nietzsche,  so  far  as  they  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  and  published  in  English.  Bryan  called  upon  me,  and 
I  do  no  wrong  to  the  proprieties  by  reporting  what  he  said 
to  me  in  a  private  conversation,  since  he  has  often  delivered 
himself  of  the  same  thing  in  public  since.  The  matter  of 
his  recent  defeat  having  been  explained  by  me,  as  best  I 
could,  and  the  subject  for  the  time  exhausted,  I  asked  him 
in  a  pause  of  the  conversation  if  he  had  read  Nietzsche. 
His  face  turned  red  with  wrath,  his  jaw  set,  the  militant 
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evangel  flamed  in  his  eyes.  “He  died  crazy,”  was  Bryan  s 
bitter  and  exulting  retort.  Then  a  silence  reigned  which 
made  liquid  the  air  of  the  room ;  and  he  left  me ! 

“He  died  crazy !”  That  was  Nietzsche’s  punishment  for  at¬ 
tacking  the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  God  will  be  avenged, 
you  know !  Sometimes !  Hundreds  of  millions  of  Brah¬ 
mans,  Buddhists,  and  Jews  have  sane  and  quiet  consumma¬ 
tions,  but  Nietzsche  had  to  get  it!  Good  Methodists  and 
Presbyterians  occasionally  die  crazy,  even  from  intense  study 
of  the  antinomies  of  free  will  and  predestination  and  the 
truth  of  Holy  Writ,  but  that  only  proves  their  piety.  In 
the  case  of  Nietzsche  sin  darkened  his  intellect ! 

Ah!  But  there  remains  a  true  American  who  has  taken 
the  oratorical  palm  away  from  Bryan.  His  name  is  Elmer 
Chubb,  LL.D.,  D.D.  He  has  paraphrased  Bryan’s  “finished 
bit  of  prose,”  and  made  it  more  convincing,  as  it  is  more 
scientific.  Here  it  is : 

If  the  Father  deigns  to  gift  with  virgin  birth  the  mean  and 
lowly  aphid,  which  in  His  infinite  wisdom  He  has  made  the 
handmaid  of  the  ant,  will  He  deny  to  His  own  Son  the  precious 
privilege  of  a  stainless  origin,  and  let  the  atheist’s  sneer  blow 
down  the  fairest  fame  of  God’s  own  spouse? 

Here  I  rest  with  his  epitaph:  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Christian  Logician  and  Statesman! 
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by  Ernest  Boyd 

He  is  the  quintessential  American :  Nordic,  Protestant,  and 
white,  with  Madison  Grant  and  Lothrop  Stoddard  as  his 
prophets.  Through  them  he  became  aware  of  his  own  iden¬ 
tity,  for  they  gave  an  air  of  scientific  verisimilitude  to  his 
otherwise  quite  convincing  narrative  of  his  own  superiority 
— which,  in  the  last  analysis,  was  nothing  other  than  the 
superiority  of  the  early  bird.  He  regards  himself  as  part 
of  that  first  flock  which  migrated  to  these  shores  when  the 
worms  had  not  even  begun  to  show  themselves  in  the  lush 
grasses  of  this  vast  untilled  field,  and  naturally,  when  the 
worms  did  emerge,  they  were  caught  in  plentiful  numbers 
by  the  early  birds.  But,  in  the  course  of  time,  strange 
fowl  arrived,  with  hearty  appetites,  sharp  beaks,  and  an 
unprecedented  talent  for  grubbing  out  two  worms  where 
none  was  seen  before.  The  promise  of  American  life  seemed 
to  be  threatened — in  a  measure,  to  be  unfulfilled — ^and  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  the  elders  of  the  species  to  draw  together 
for  mutual  aid,  counsel,  and  consolation. 

So  far  as  the  actual  worms  are  concerned,  the  dolichoce- 
phalics  quickly  realized  that  there  was  little  they  could  do 
beyond  hoarding  desperately  those  already  captured.  The 
circumstances  demanded  highly  predatory  instincts,  even 
talons,  so  fierce  became  the  pecking,  and  wisdom  suggested 
concentration  on  higher  things.  Counsel  and  consolation, 
rather  than  mutual  aid,  were  the  business  of  those  councils  of 

^  Copyright,  1924,  by  George  H.  Doran  Company.  Reprinted 
from  “Portraits:  Real  and  Imaginary”  (Doran,  1924)  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
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the  mighty.  In  the  development  of  these  there  evolved  the 
dolichocephalic  of  to-day,  who  has  renounced  material  com¬ 
petition  with  the  lesser  breeds  but  has  added  unto  himself  all 
those  things  which  he  has  decided  shall  be  the  special  prerog¬ 
ative  of  his  species.  His  first  concern  is  the  preservation  of 
the  Great  Race,  to  which  he  belongs,  and  this  is  his  bul¬ 
wark,  his  main  line  of  defense,  his  citadel,  his  strong  right 
arm;  with  this  weapon  he  strikes  his  shrewdest  blows,  and 
achieves  such  victories  as  are  still  within  his  reach.  When 
culprits  are  haled  before  this  racial  tribunal,  he  is  judge, 
jury,  and  prosecutor  in  the  process  of  deciding  whether  there 
is  evidence  of  brachycephalic  malfeasance.  In  his  social 
life  this  test  is  a  simplification,  for  it  provides  a  plausible 
reason  for  the  very  human  desire  to  keep  away  from  people 
whom  one  does  not  like.  The  victims  ponder  bitterly  upon 
their  exclusion,  and  never  guess  that  it  can  spring  from  so 
natural  a  motive.  The  dolichocephalic  does  nothing  to  en¬ 
lighten  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  the  courage  of  his 
evictions,  pleading  every  reason  except  the  inalienable  right 
of  all  persons  to  choose  their  own  friends. 

In  a  pure  dolichocephalic  democracy  all  Nordics  are  equal, 
and  the  type  is  at  its  best  when  undisturbed  by  the  threat 
of  miscegenation.  Penetrate  into  those  retreats  which  they 
reserve  for  themselves,  and  you  will  observe  an  American 
scene  such  as  no  casual  traveler’s  eye  has  ever  beheld  or 
pen  described.  Perhaps  one  has  journeyed  through  the  hur¬ 
rying  throngs  of  Lower  Fifth  Avenue,  or  even  passed  un¬ 
scathed  through  the  packed  subway  and  the  labyrinthine 
ways  of  Grand  Central  Station,  to  reach  this  nest  of  gentle¬ 
folk.  Instinctively  one  lowers  one’s  voice  and  removes  one’s 
hat  on  crossing  the  threshold,  for  in  the  very  hall  there  is 
an  air  of  other- worldliness.  No  garish  cuspidors  affright 
the  sensitive  gaze,  no  loud  voices  shout  over  the  rim  of  Ar¬ 
row  collars,  and  deferential  servants  seem  happy  to  be 
ordered  by  gentlemen  who  know  their  place.  This  is  a 
sanctuary,  in  which  the  last  remnant  of  an  American  civiliza- 
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tion  has  taken  refuge.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  place 
and  its  frequenters  coexist  with  the  social  order  which  one 
has  left  outside.  There  are  veterans  here  of  wars  and  strug¬ 
gles  upon  whose  like  America  will  look  no  more,  and  whose 
significance  is  already  as  incomprehensible  as  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence. 

Here,  too,  is  variety  of  clothes,  speech,  and  manner,  as 
befits  men  belonging  to  an  age  whose  innocence  included, 
among  other  things,  the  “consultant”  who  helps  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  create  standardized  customers  for  standardized  goods. 
These  irregular  fellows  do  not  shave  the  Mennen  way;  they 
do  not  absorb  the  shocks  that  tire  them  out ;  they  have  never 
run  a  mile  for  a  Camel,  nor  smashed  a  straw  hat  worn  during 
the  hot,  sunny  days  of  late  September.  They  seem  extraor¬ 
dinarily  like  the  inhabitants  of  those  old  countries  where  one 
wears  a  straw  hat  when  the  sun  compels  it,  not  because  it 
is  the  fifteenth  of  May ;  where  the  cut  of  one’s  waistcoat  and 
trousers  is  left  to  personal  taste;  where  one’s  barber  does 
not  dictate  a  clean  shaven  face,  because  “everybody  is  wear¬ 
ing  them.”  It  is  clearly  the  democratic  privilege  of  the 
dolichocephalic  to  please  himself  in  matters  that  concern  him¬ 
self  alone.  All  these  men  were  born  equal,  but  not  alike, 
and  so  they  contrive  to  look  different,  to  be  distinguishable 
from  one  another  without  tags,  and  without  those  name  plates 
which  symbolically  facilitate  social  intercourse  with  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  Fifth  Avenue  buses.  One  may  have  come  here 
to  mock,  but  one  remains  to  pray. 

The  library  is  a  hallowed  spot,  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of 
the  now  mythical  Seventies,  lined  with  books  which  lack  the 
flamboyant  interiors  and  exteriors  of  the  new  dispensation. 
These  books  are  not  the  standard  by  which  other  books  are 
measured ;  they  are  not  devastating ;  they  tell  no  tales  of  the 
jazz  age.  They  are  sober,  solid,  provincial  rather,  and  some¬ 
times  dull.  Unless  when  the  raucous  voices  of  his  standard 
bearers  are  raised  in  war  cries,  the  dolichocephalic  has  no 
ears  for  what  is  loud.  He  conducts  his  life  on  a  conversa- 
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tional  level,  in  small  type  rather  than  headlines.  One  sus¬ 
pects  that  for  him  alone  are  the  editorial  pages  of  American 
newspapers  written.  Their  discretion,  contrasting  with  the 
incautious  shouts  of  the  news  columns,  matches  his  own.  He 
is  the  sort  of  person  who  would  go  so  far  as  to  divorce  his 
wife,  or  be  unfaithful  to  her,  without  writing  a  best  seller 
about  it. 

Among  his  associates  there  is  a  notable  absence  of  the 
names,  obliquely  reminiscent  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  or 
directly  reeking  of  turf  smoke,  evoking  the  cooling  brews  of 
Munich  or  the  garlic  plains  of  Piedmont,  which  make  the 
telephone  directory  a  microcosm  of  an  un-Kukluxed  world. 
Ex-Europeans  have  made  way  for  authentic  Americans  in 
such  oases  as  those  which  shelter  the  dolichocephalic  from 
the  boiling  heat  of  the  melting  pot.  Within  his  quota  not 
many  are  called  and  fewer  still  are  chosen,  for  he  realizes  that 
his  high  estate  is  as  much  a  state  of  mind  as  a  racial  distinc¬ 
tion.  Evidence  arguing  that  head  measurements  and  pig¬ 
mentation  are  the  tests  defeats  its  own  purpose  by  its  ulti¬ 
mate  conclusions,  for  has  it  not  now  been  proved  that  the 
true  Nordics  in  America  are  Negroes?  “Protestant”  and 
“blond,”  too,  are  deceptive  terms,  for  when  the  Nietzschean 
blond  beasts  swept  down  like  wolves  upon  the  democratic  fold, 
a  whole  area  of  dolichocephalism  was  blotted  off  the  ethnic 
map.  The  rising  tide  of  color  was  only  the  first  of  the  great 
plagues.  The  dolichocephalic’s  mind  is  now  beset  by  other 
morbid  fears  and  superstitions,  and  to  these  may  be  traced 
most  of  the  phenomena  which  his  enemies  rejoice  in  regard¬ 
ing  as  the  sure  and  certain  signs  of  his  defeat  and  downfall. 

The  statisticians  have  terrorized  him  with  proofs  of  his 
comparative  infecundity,  so  that  every  time  he  enters  his  club 
he  has  visions  of  a  membership  list  consisting  entirely  of  such 
names  as  Gorgias  Xenopoulos,  Pietro  Golfanello,  and  Moe 
Tchaftchovitch,  when  the  cataclysm  shall  have  overwhelmed 
this  republic.  He  already  sees  Mediterranean  blood  on  the 
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moon,  and  dreadful  portents  are  visible  to  his  discerning  eye, 
the  shadows  which  coming  events  have  cast  before  them. 
The  arts  and  literature,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
product — ^to  lapse  into  the  lingo  of  the  interlopers — seem  to 
him  to  have  become  the  prey  of  his  enemies,  who  no  longer 
content  themselves  with  the  purely  commercial  fields  aban¬ 
doned  to  them.  From  their  ranks  rise  strange  authors, 
musicians,  and  painters — and  editors,  publishers,  and  critics 
— to  act  as  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  middlemen  in  the  most 
nefarious  trade  known  to  the  Christian  church  since  opium 
and  white  slavery.  Here  is  the  source  of  the  literature  which 
his  daughter  will  not  let  him  read,  which  his  club  librarian 
will  not  supply,  which  he  has  to  borrow  from  the  children’s 
rooms  some  night  when  they  are  detained  at  “The  Nest,”  or 
elsewhere,  by  the  music  which  he  cannot  stand  and  by  the 
liquor  which  he  cannot  drink. 

The  books  are  signed  by  poets  and  novelists  of  dubious 
dolichocephalism,  who  flaunt  their  alien  syllables  on  the  title 
page  or  reveal  their  character  by  the  expression  of  opinions 
which  prove  either  degeneracy  or  deception,  according  as  the 
signature  is  a  genuine  or  an  acquired  characteristic.  The 
canvases  and  sculpture  reproduced  in  the  exotic  magazines  to 
which  his  club  does  not  subscribe  strike  him  as  oscillating 
between  the  insane  and  the  bawdy.  But  all  of  these  creative 
efforts  are  saluted  with  respect  and  enthusiasm  by  a  horde  of 
newcomers,  whose  vociferations,  book  jackets,  bindings,  and 
advertisements  combine  in  the  loudest  cacophony.  The  idols 
of  his  childhood  are  forgotten;  his  youngest  daughter  read 
“Ulysses”  at  an  age  when  her  mother  was  supposed,  at  least, 
to  be  immersed  in  the  polite  pages  of  Augusta  Evans  Wilson 
and  Florence  Montgomery.  The  lions  of  his  youth,  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  are  the  objects  of  de¬ 
rision  ;  the  companions  of  his  maturity,  H.  C.  Bunner,  George 
Washington  Cable,  and  William  Dean  Howells,  merely  pro¬ 
duce  shrugs  of  incredulity.  Poe  and  Whitman  serve  to 
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taunt  him  with  his  shortcomings,  and  only  in  the  cult  of 
Herman  Melville  is  there  the  inexplicable  gleam  of  a  com¬ 
mon  hope.  j  I.-  j- 

The  World  War  stampeded  him  and  completed  his  dis¬ 
orientation.  For  a  brief  moment  he  regarded  the  situation, 
not  objectively  perhaps,  but  rationally;  with  memories  of  an¬ 
other  (to  his  mind)  comparable  conflict  to  steady  his  nerves. 
But  his  totem  poles  were  paraded  before  him,  his  ancestral 
deities  were  invoked,  and  soon  he  was  involved  just  far 
enough  to  enable  his  simian  counterparts  to  take  matters  into 
their  own  hands  and  do  their  damnedest.  Anglo-Saxons 
with  the  most  unconvincing  patronymics,  deodorized  and  sud¬ 
denly  dehyphenated  aliens,  snatched  the  dolichocephalic 
banner  from  his  amazed  grasp  and  were  soon  engaged  in 
practices  which,  to  this  day,  he  will  not  believe,  convinced  that 
the  reports  of  them  are  subtle  Teutonic  propaganda.  When 
the  available  members  of  his  family  returned  from  France, 
they  could  not  share  his  paroxysms,  nor  could  he  quite  under¬ 
stand  the  detached  and  disillusioned  attitude  of  the  re¬ 
patriated  soldiers  of  his  own  breed.  The  kind  of  thing  he 
expected  came  from  quarters  whither  he  had  never  antici¬ 
pated  that  he  would  turn  for  anything.  Misfortune  gave 
him  strange  bedfellows,  who  have  arranged  ever  since  to  use 
him  as  a  convenience.  He  had  not  even  profited  by  the  pe¬ 
culiar  opportunities  of  patriotic  service.  As  he  has  since  dis¬ 
covered,  his  friends  did. 

Just  as  in  the  housekeeper’s  room  there  is  duplication  of 
the  manners  upstairs  among  the  gentry,  so  in  the  doli¬ 
chocephalic  mob  there  is  an  aping  of  one’s  betters.  One 
hears  their  master’s  voice  through  the  brassy  distortion  of  an 
amplifier.  The  conservatism,  the  racial  and  social  pride,  are 
manifested  in  a  violent  and  brutal  form.  Exclusiveness  de¬ 
generates  into  hunting  the  foreign  devil ;  individualism  is 
transformed  into  herd  aggressiveness;  racial  integrity  be¬ 
comes  barbarous  tribal  fetishism.  Masses  of  inferior  men 
essay  collectively  to  impose  ideas  and  beliefs  which  can  com- 
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mand  respect  only  in  one  superior  man.  The  American 
Spartan  has  allowed  his  helots  to  become  drunk  on  the  dregs 
of  his  own  wine.  It  is  an  unpremeditated  act  and  will  not 
have  the  effect  upon  his  children  which  the  deliberate  act  of 
the  Greeks  was  designed  to  achieve.  In  Dante’s  hell  there 
was  a  place  for  that  Pope  who  had  made  the  great  refusal, 
and  metaphorically  a  similar  punishment  is  meted  out  in  this 
country  for  the  great  abdication. 

The  dolichocephalic  has  abdicated.  He  has  surrendered  so 
many  things  out  of  inertia  and  a  too  easy  contentment,  that 
what  he  holds  most  dearly  is  going  beyond  his  grasp  in  turn. 
His  name  is  taken  in  vain,  but  he  makes  no  protest;  his 
protestations  are  reserved  for  matters  of  less  importance. 
While  he  rereads  Emerson,  and  anxiously  shudders  at  the 
visions  of  the  prophets  who  foretell  his  racial  extinction,  he 
does  not  know  that  his  intellectual  destruction  must  precede 
all  Other  forms  of  death.  Once  his  spirit  has  decayed  it 
matters  little  that  he  physically  exists.  Indolence  in  material 
things  destroyed  the  aristocratic  civilization  of  the  South.  A 
like  indolence  in  intellectual  things  may  have  the  same  result 
in  the  case  of  the  Nordic  civilization  in  America.  It  is 
characteristic  that  in  the  south,  where  one  bulwark  against 
the  mob  went  under,  the  second  is  in  a  perceptibly  shaky  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  degeneration  of  the  dolichocephalic  ideal 
touches  its  lowest  and  most  fatuous  point.  Ku  Kluxing  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  racial  superiority. 

In  his  natural  state  this  Nordic  blond  American  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  spectacle.  If  he  did  not  exist,  someone  would  have  to 
invent  him,  in  order  to  make  America  intelligible  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  foreigner.  The  cowed,  acquiescent,  uniform  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  Rotarian  Robot  Regime  is  clearly  not  the  material 
out  of  which  American  Revolutions  are  made,  nor  is  it  con¬ 
ceivable  that  a  Henry  Adams  would  care  to  have  more  than  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  a  Harry  M.  Daugherty.  The  au¬ 
thentic  dolichocephalic  is  the  last  link  with  an  America  which 
had  a  quality  as  peculiarly  its  own  as  the  new  America  will 
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have  when,  as  seems  likely,  the  old  allegiance  is  shaken  off 
completely.  But  it  was  a  superior  quality.  The  remains  of 
the  old  virtues  are  visible  still.  Even  where  orthodoxy  is  ex¬ 
cessive,  there  is  not  that  rabid,  active  intolerance  which 
achieves  bestiality  in  some  of  its  current  manifestations. 
There  is  a  deep  love  of  country,  but  it  does  not  descend  to  the 
mechanical  goose-step,  drill-sergeant  level  of  the  popular 
patrioteers. 

It  is  in  these  respects  that  the  elusive  American,  whom  one 
so  rarely  encounters,  distinguishes  himself  from  the  horde  of 
ex-Europeans,  whose  special  function  it  seems  to  be  to  render 
ridiculous  and  obnoxious  the  very  name  of  Americanism. 
As  one  contemplates  the  harmless  dolichocephalic,  the  man 
higher  up,  as  it  were,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  benevolent 
creature  can  have  any  connection  with  the  enterprises  in 
which  his  authority  is  invoked.  If  he  does  not  want  to  lead 
himself,  why  does  he  not  dissociate  himself  from  the  non¬ 
sense  identified  with  his  name?  As  well  ask  why  that  name 
does  not  figure  with  those  of  Luigi  Gozzani,  Ivan  Kovalevsky, 
and  Isaac  Baumblatt,  in  the  list  of  patriotic,  ioo%  Americans 
arrested  for  smashing  straw  hats  each  fifteenth  of  September. 

What  is  the  dolichocephalic’s  connection  with  the  oc¬ 
currences  through  which  European  immigrants  and  ex- 
Europeans  of  recent  standing  delight  tO'  express  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ?  Can  it  be  that  he  believes  this 
red  blooded  Americanism  is  good  for  the  masses,  as  certain 
aesthetic  Catholics  in  France  advocate  religion  for  the  lower 
classes  while  remaining  themselves  confirmed  atheists?  Does 
he  hold  that  it  does  not  matter  who  forces  the  plain_  people 
into  millions  of  the  same  suits  and  the  same  hats,  induces 
them  to  wear  their  hair  in  the  same  way  and  smoke  the  same 
cigarettes,  provided  he  can  order  his  clothes  from  London 
and  import  his  pipes  and  tobaccos?  If  this  were  completely 
true,  one  might  greet  him  as  a  man  of  genuine  skill  in  the 
art  of  living.  But  it  is  not  exactly  the  case.  It  is  true  only 
within  very  distinct  limits.  He  does  not  practise  what  his 
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spokesmen  preach,  that  is,  he  does  not  subscribe  unreservedly 
to  the  dogmas  of  the  dolichocephalic  necromancers ;  he  makes 
mental  reservations.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  is  the  victim  of 
his  own  soothsayers. 

He  has  not  the  complete  freedom  of  an  aristocrat,  for  he 
can  be  persuaded  by  his  inferiors  that  he  has  a  position  to 
which  he  must  live  up,  a  position  defined  by  them,  instead 
of  one  with  which  they  must  reconcile  their  superstitions  as 
best  they  can.  He  feels  obscurely  that  he  is  in  honor  bound 
to  stand  by  these  crude  but  energetic  people  who,  they  assure 
him,  can  save  his  life.  At  times  he  reminds  one  of  the 
fables  once  current  about  the  late  lamented  Tsar  of  Russia, 
a  man  of  excellent  intentions,  it  seemed,  but  entirely  out  of 
touch  with  the  common  life  of  his  people  and  surrounded  by 
designing  favorites.  If  that  is  the  case  of  our  dolichoce¬ 
phalic,  then  this  melancholy  analogy  needs  no  apology,  for 
it  is  prophetic.  To  the  degree  in  which  he  himself  is  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  his  own  servants,  he  establishes  an  alibi  as  to  his  pos¬ 
sible  Machiavellianism,  but  at  the  same  time  he  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  a  new  horror.  He  is  infected  with  the  herd 
weakness  for  uniformity;  he  has  its  tendency  to  acquiesce. 
His  children  conform  in  outward  matters  even  more  than  he, 
but  they  coquet  hopefully  with  the  devils  that  bemuse  him, 
and  may  end  by  absorbing  and  dominating  them.  When  he 
becomes  wholly  cowed,  and  when  they,  being  on  the  way  to 
standardization,  lapse  back  into  his  aboriginal  aloofness  from 
the  world  as  it  now  is,  then,  as  the  French  say,  we  may  draw 
away  the  ladder. 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  EDUCATED 

MAN  1 

hy  John  Jay  Chapman 

The  best  way  to  judge  a  cultivated  man  is  by  his  small -talk. 
It  is  also  the  best  way  to  judge  a  nation.  Travelers  do  well 
therefore  to  circulate  in  the  clubs,  parlors  and  exchanges, 
and  to  frequent  the  after-dinner  meetings  of  the  country 
they  visit.  They  are  looking  in  the  right  places  for  the 
homo  sapiens,  though  such  inquisitors  are  likely  to  write 
too  soon,  and  too  volubly,  about  the  impressions  they  re¬ 
ceive  there. 

Civilization  has,  in  all  ages,  produced  a  type  of  man  who 
knows  a  little  something  about  everything  that  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  and  has  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  what  has 
been  said  and  thought  in  the  past.  One  takes  for  granted 
the  existence  of  such  men  in  every  country.  One  thinks 
that  there  are  always  sure  to  be  some  of  them,  just  as  there 
are  sure,  in  every  land,  to  be  gardens  and  green  fields  and 
comfortable  houses.  Sometimes  we  think  of  such  men  as 
the  “leisure  class,”  though  they  are  often  the  hardest  working 
men  in  the  community ;  sometimes  as  the  outcome  of  wealth, 
though  they  have  often  sprung  up  abundantly  in  countries 
like  Scotland  where  toil  was  universal  and  the  bounties  of 
Nature  seemed  to  be  lavished  solely  upon  the  intellect  of  man. 
Why  such  men  come  to  exist  is  a  problem ;  but  one  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  they  arise  only  in  lands  where  every  care  is  given 
to  the  earliest  years  of  a  child’s  education  and  where  the 
higher  education  is  sedulously  cultivated  by  a  class  of  profes¬ 
sional  scholars  and  thinkers. 
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The  breakdown  of  our  American  education,  at  both  ends 
simultaneously, — in  family  life  and  at  the  universities — 
should,  therefore,  give  us  pause ;  and  if  I  am  right  in  think¬ 
ing  that  casual  social  intercourse  is  the  point  at  which  cultiva¬ 
tion  shows  itself  most  clearly,  we  have  the  greater  reason  to 
be  concerned,  for  conversation  in  America  has  become 
markedly  uninteresting  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

If  one  listens  to  the  talk  at  any  club,  it  is  of  stocks,  of  com¬ 
mercial  ventures  and  of  sport ;  to  the  talk  in  a  motor  bus,  it 
is  of  clothes.  In  both  cases  the  interest  centers  on  price. 
The  subject  never  changes.  The  price  of  something  is  the 
only  matter  that  interests  your  average  American,  whether 
man  or  woman. 

This  was  not  always  the  case  with  us.  The  casual  social 
intercourse  of  the  American  used  to  contain  an  admixture 
of  general  interests,  of  humor  and  of  information,  which  has 
been  fading  out  of  our  talk.  Indeed  there  has  never  before 
been  an  epoch  when  the  freemasonry  of  scholarly  interests 
has  been  so  banished  from  conversation  as  it  is  with  us  to¬ 
day.  There  has,  for  example,  never  before  been  a  time  when 
a  young  man  coming  up  to  town — whether  to  Athens  or  to 
New  York — could  not  easily  fall  into  conversation  with  the 
sages  and  thinkers  of  the  place. 

One  instance  only.  Fifty  years  ago  our  journals  and  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  were  manned  by  telling  personalities  who 
meant  much  to  their  readers  and  to  the  community  that  sup¬ 
ported  them.  These  men,  whatever  their  special  proficien¬ 
cies,  revered  education  and  tradition.  And  they  were  almost 
as  accessible  to  any  young  person  of  talent  as  Socrates  was 
in  his  day.  They  were  to  be  met  with  at  clubs  and  dinners 
and  on  street  corners  and  talked  with  at  the  taverns.  Both 
old  men  and  young  were  proud,  in  those  days,  to  belong  to 
the  Republic  of  Letters.  It  was  to  this  sentiment  that  the 
old  humanities  of  our  colleges  testified,  and  their  curriculum 
was  a  monument  to  the  idea.  That  curriculum  said  to  the 
young  scholar,  “You  are  a  portion  of  the  great  world  of  let- 
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ters ;  accept  your  inheritance.”  This  general  influence  could 
be  felt  in  all  our  journalism  and  literature  down  to  a  very  re¬ 
cent  epoch,  when  the  multiplication  of  individuals  who  had 
had  a  few  superficial  educational  advantages  began  to  domi¬ 
nate  us  and  to  show  clearly  in  our  educational  institutions. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  that  shows  the  trend  of  modern 
thought.  Recently  a  friend  of  mine  was  asked  whether  he 
ever  read  the  Bible.  “I  can’t  read  it,”  was  the  reply. 
“When  I  come  across  those  thees  and  thous  in  it,  why,  it  just 
reminds  me  of  a  musical  comedy.”  This  man  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  best  book  in  the  language,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  he  is  probably  equally  ignorant  of  secular  history  and 
letters,  and  serenely  unaware  of  the  great  writers,  painters 
and  thinkers  of  the  past.  But  this  kind  of  man  has  been 
multiplying  so  rapidly  in  America  that  newspapers  are  writ¬ 
ten  for  him ;  publishers  exist  for  him ;  chairs  in  our  universi¬ 
ties  are  endowed  for  him.  His  deficiencies  are  respected  and 
encouraged.  There  seems  not  to  be  enough  of  anybody  else 
to  count  against  him  in  the  scales. 

This  was  not  true  fifty  years  ago  in  America — nor  is  it  true 
in  the  countries  of  Europe  to-day. 

This  change  in  our  conditions  has  been  due,  no  doubt,  to 
a  misguided  sympathy,  on  the  part  of  our  educators,  with  the 
dominant  commercial  passion  for  quantity  production.  But 
let  us  note  some  of  the  consequences  of  that  change  in 
America  upon  letters  and  social  intercourse.  To-day  the 
servant  of  the  humanities  has  all  but  passed  out  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  publishing,  and  has  been  replaced  by  contrivances 
in  which  the  human  element  does  not  predominate.  The 
visiting  young  man  now  faces  a  machine  whose  business  it 
is  to  furnish  the  all  devouring  presses  with  certain  specified 
artificial  literary  products — just  the  brains  of  the  writers 
hashed  up  and  pressed  into  a  cake  of  sterilized  dog-biscuit 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  largest  consuming  class.  If  the  young 
man  consents  to  work  at  the  machine  he  at  once  receives  such 
enormous  pay  as  would  have  corrupted  Daniel  Defoe,  Henry 
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Fielding,  Doctor  Johnson,  or  Thomas  Carlyle.  In  fact,  there 
never  would  have  been  any  good  literature  in  any  epoch  if 
the  rewards  of  letters  had  been  as  prodigally  meted  out  to 
young  authors  as  they  are  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

So  great  has  been  our  popular  contempt  for  things  of  the 
mind  that  our  learned  men  and  writers  have  tended  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  caste  assigned  to  them  by  the  masses,  and  to  keep 
out  of  public  view.  Even  those  scholars  who  have  time  and 
energy  at  command  stick  to  their  closets. 

In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  daily  papers  are  full 
of  the  dicta  of  learned  men  about  current  events.  The 
theatres  show  the  problems  of  each  epoch  as  it  passes,  and 
the  cultivated  man  seems  to  say  of  himself,  a  little  proudly, 
“A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that.”  And  the  same  thing  was  true 
in  the  United  States  in  times  before  the  Civil  War,  when 
Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Longfellow  took  part  in  the  anti¬ 
slavery  agitation.  Yet  I  find  that  my  own  scholarly  friends 
in  America,  though  holding  the  clearest  views  on  subjects 
which  they  think  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  balk  at 
any  public  utterance  on  these  matters — let  alone  any  plunge 
into  public  controversy.  It  is  not  their  cue :  they  are  shame¬ 
faced.  They  seem  to  regard  learning  as  a  private  hobby 
and  as  an  excuse  for  a  comfortable  isolation. 

Our  intelligentsia  is  not  so  public-minded  or  so  socially 
accessible  as  it  was.  In  Europe  there  has  existed,  ever  since 
monkish  times,  a  scattered  body  of  scholars — every  small 
town  could  show  one  or  two  of  them — who  flavored  the  life 
of  their  era.  They  read,  they  wrote,  they  talked,  they  cor¬ 
responded  on  current  affairs.  The  result  was  that,^  in  the 
early  sixteenth  century,  let  us  say,  the  Latin  satires  of 
Erasmus  sold  in  editions  of  twenty  thousand  copies.  This 
undergrowth  of  scholarly  education  sustains  Europe  today 
in  spite  of  the  shocks  given  to  it  by  the  Great  War.  In  the 
United  States,  where  the  quiet,  learned  and  thoughtful  ele¬ 
ments  of  society  have  never  struck  roots  that  were  so  deep, 
or  held  that  place  in  the  popular  imagination  which  gave  them 
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their  practical  power  in  Europe,  the  change  since  the  War 
has  been  more  startling  than  it  was  in  Europe.  To  the  out¬ 
ward  eye  we  are  a  nation  of  unillumined  persons,  and  our 
fountains  of  education  are  pouring  forth  men  who  have  the 
mental  outlook,  the  manners  and  the  ambitions  of  mercantile 
self-seekers. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  our  universities  have  been 
steadily  attempting  to  adapt  the  traditions  of  learning  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  merchant  and  self-seeker,  and  this  point 
of  view  has  at  least  been  accepted  as  the  basis  and  starting 
point  for  our  university  problems.  The  question  is  put  thus : 
What  will  best  fit  our  young  men  for  practical  success  in 
the  life  they  are  to  find  about  them  when  they  leave  college? 
The  Business  Administration  College  is  the  outcome.  Learn¬ 
ing  must  bow  to  Success. 

Thus,  the  latest  expansion  of  our  colleges  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  wheeling  into  public  view  of  worthy,  ig¬ 
norant  self-made  commercial  magnates  and  the  placing  of 
academic  laurels  on  their  brows.  The  business  magnate  at 
last  shows  symptoms  of  hieratic  influence,  and  men  speak 
low  when  he  appears.  The  same  reverence  for  the  rich  man 
has,  of  course,  been  more  or  less  apparent  in  all  ages;  only 
there  has  heretofore  been  some  satirist,  some  wit,  poet  or 
learned  man,  who  was  standing  behind  a  candelabrum,  whose 
presence  gave  meaning  to  the  scene. 

These  learned  and  satirical  onlookers  are  the  men  who  have 
left  records  of  their  age  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for 
what  we  know  about  it.  I  mourn  as  much  for  the  absence 
of  wit  as  for  the  presence  of  wealth ;  for  it  seems  as  if  the 
very  things  that  mankind  most  values  in  education  were  those 
which  Americans  now  deliberately  eschew. 

We  have  come  to  think  of  learning  as  of  something  that 
is  decorative  and  superfluous,  connected  no  doubt  with  the 
fine  arts  and  other  trimmings,  and  j>erhaps  desirable  if  it 
can  be  made  use  of  to  supply  amusement  and  the  fine  arts. 
The  idea  that  in  neglecting  the  higher  education  a  nation  is 
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separating  itself  from  the  very  brain  of  humanity,  the  stor¬ 
age  house  of  mental  vitality  which  has  been  functioning  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  that  if  that  brain  is  shut  off  from 
the  body  politic  there  will  result  a  degeneration  in  the  tissues 
of  that  body — this  idea  appears,  to  the  average  American,  to 
be  absurd.  He  thinks  that  the  world’s  intellectual  and  imagi¬ 
native  interests  will  always  be  close  at  hand  if  he  should 
ever  feel  a  desire  to  inspect  them.  They  have  drifted  out 
of  his  ken  and  out  of  his  small  talk  long  ago ;  and  the  ex¬ 
ceptional,  old  fashioned,  educated  man,  of  the  type  whose 
mind  has  in  every  age  served  as  the  link  between  the  Past 
and  the  Future,  has  become  so  rare  in  the  United  States  that 
one  fears  for  the  total  extinction  of  his  species. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  has,  with  wise 
forethought,  devoted  a  wing  of  the  museum  to  the  social 
surroundings  of  this  old  American  homo  sapiens.  It  re¬ 
mains  for  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  to  set  up  a  few 
striking  groups  to  show  the  fast- vanishing  educated  Ameri¬ 
can  surrounded  by  his  family.  Perhaps  Mr.  Carl  E.  Akeley 
will  have  time  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  task  of  taxiderming 
this  subject  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  stuffing  his  strange 
birds  and  stranger  mammals. 


TIMESQUARESE  ^ 

hy  Robert  Haven  Schauffler 

In  these  topsy-turvy  days  when  the  white  collar  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  badge  of  economic  inferiority,  I  sometimes  wonder 
how  a  cultured  newsboy  would  make  out  in  Times  Square. 
I  mean  a  young  Harvard  graduate  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  and  a  carefully  thought  out  theory  that  there  must  be 
some  natural  affinity  between  filthy  hands  and  filthy  lucre. 
Adapting  his  literary  English  to  the  informal  style  of  his 
profession,  he  would  announce  in  well  modulated  accents : 
“Here  you  are,  paper!  World,  Journal,  Herald,  American^ 

The  graduate  would  not  prosper.  Nobody  would  hear  a 
word  he  said.  The  riot  of  traffic  and  traffic  cops  would 
drown  his  voice  completely.  And  his  roughneck  competitors 
would  run  him  out  of  business  with  their  shattering  effective 
cries  of:  “Yah — by — bee!  Woil,  Joinl,  Hairl,  Mairkin!” 

When  it  comes  to  the  spoken  word,  the  experienced  news¬ 
boy  is  a  pragmatist.  Instinctively  he  knows  that  the  only 
good  selling  talk  in  Times  Square  is  the  kind  that  will  carry 
to  the  public,  although  the  combined  full  organs  of  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue  are  blaring  with  every  stop  out,  and 
with  assistant  organists  jazzing  on  the  pedals.  He  lends  ear 
to  the  inspired  whisperings  of  necessity.  In  defiance  of 
lexicographers,  he  formulates  his  own  language  along  the 
lines  of  the  largest  effectiveness  and  the  least  resistance. 

In  order  to  create  an  effective  selling  slogan  like  “yah — ^by 

iThis  essay  forms  part  of  Robert  Haven  Schauffler’s  book, 
“Peter  Pantheism,”  published  October  1925  by  The  Macmillan  Co., 
and  copyrighted  by  the  author. 
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—bee!”  out  of  such  a  worthless,  white-collar  formula  as 

Here  you  are,  paper !”  the  real  newsboy  sheds  most  of  his 
consonants,  like  the  effete  luxuries  shed  by  an  army  in  the 
field.  He  shatters  the  vowels  to  bits  and  remoulds  them 
nearer  to  the  trade’s  desire.  The  weak,  flat  ones  emerge 
from  his  language-mill,  strong,  piercing,  sonorous.  The  un¬ 
fit  are  ruthlessly  scrapped.  Compression,  punch,  driving 
power,  convenience  and  ease  of  machine-gun  repetition  are 
the  inexorable  laws  of  this  new  language,  as  they  are  of 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway.  Timesquarese  bears  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  literary  English  that  early  French  bore 
to  the  Latin  out  of  which  it  evolved  under  the  pressure  of 
the  then  modern  conditions. 

On  the  purely  materialistic  plane  this  new  pragmatic  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  triumphant  success.  A  long  course  of  trial  and 
error  has  brought  it  up  to  the  highest  possible  efficiency  for 
meeting  actual  competitive  conditions.  Under  the  relaxed 
stress  of  slightly  more  bucolic  surroundings  than  Times 
Square, — say  at  Broadway  and  28th  Street,  the  first  part  of 
the  newsboy’s  invitation  flowers  into  something  more  elabo¬ 
rate  and  elegant  than  42nd  Street’s  brutal  “Yah!”  “Here 
you  are,  paper!”  becomes  “Heiah  py puree!”  Please  note 
that  the  newsboy,  in  his  quest  for  easy,  sonorous  effectiveness, 
has  reinvented  a  part  of  that  stirring  call,  “Heia-ha,”  which 
Wagner,  on  the  identical  quest,  put  into  the  mouths  of  those 
enterprising  maidens,  the  Valkyries. 

And  even  “pypuree!”  the  second  half  of  the  28th  Street 
call,  has  its  own  shred  of  highbrow  aura  as  well.  “Pypuree” 
takes  one  back  to  the  classical  name  for  the  graceful  ancestors 
of  paper,  the  papyri.  The  poet  who  invented  this^  full- 
throated  word  must  have  been  a  clairvoyant.  Down  in  the 
reeds  by  the  river  he  fell  into  a  prophetic  trance  wheiein  he 
foresaw,  beyond  the  clanging  aisles  of  the  Christian  era, 
Broadway  with  its  ten-ear-power  tumult;  and  realized  why 
his  plant  must  bear  a  sonorous  name. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  Common  life  has  a  way 
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of  beating  out  on  its  vulgar  anvil  expressions  that  seem  as 
highbrow  as  “Heiah  pypuTee!”  There  is  a  lake  in  the  back 
woods  of  Maine,  called  Telos.  It  sounds  like  the  Greek 
word  for  “the  limit,”  though  in  reality  it  is  a  contraction  of 
the  Indian  name  “Telosemis.”  But  the  old  woodsmen  did 
not  know  that,  and  thought  of  it  as  “Tea-loss,  a  record 
doubtless  of  some  ancient  accident  to  a  supply  canoe.  So, 
to  balance  things,  they  named  the  neighboring  lake,  “Coffee- 
Loss.”  This  has  now  turned  into  the  Greek-looking  “Cophe- 
los,”  and  is  even  thought  of  by  certain  specially  cultured 
folk  as  Ko^eAos. 

But  to  return  from  New  England  to  New  York.  The 
pragmatism  of  effective  ease  is  not  confined  to  the  newsboys. 
It  is  paramount  wherever  vocal  cords  compete  with  clamor 
or  space.  The  street  car  conductor  demands,  not  “fares 
please!”  but  “face  bliss!”— ior  all  the  world  as  though  he 
were  dispensing  a  line  of  cold  cream,  shaving  soap  or  toilet 
powder.  He  makes  “wuzay?”  do  duty  for  “what  did  you 
say?”— “sore  eye!”  for  “that  is  all  right!”  and  “Q!”  for 
“thank  you !” 

The  subway  guard  bellows  “latuwiow!  ,  wotchastap  I 
and  “movopinsanrcah!”  The  train  boy,  staggering  between 
the  seats  under  the  products  of  Curtis  and  Hearst,  announces  . 
“Olla  laytess  ju  sout:  Laydee  Sew  Joint  an  de  Worst 
Magazines!” 

In  his  brilliant  treatise  on  “The  American  Language,”  Mr. 
Mencken  contends  that  the  characteristic  New  York  change 
of  the  ur  to  the  oi  sounds,  as  in  the  newsboy’s  pronunciation 
of  “Journal,”  is  a  Yiddish  contribution.  But  even  if  so, 
considerations  of  ease  and  commercial  sonority  must  have 
come  in  as  factors. 

The  other  day,  before  leaving  the  sounding  purlieus  of 
Pier  14  on  a  Fall  River  boat,  I  heard  a  bored  African  voice 
announce;  “Lascallshawzgownsh!” — a  masterly  contraction 
of  the  steward’s  time-honored  formula;  Last  call!  All 
ashore  as  is  goin’  ashore!”  Note  how  “call  and  all  are 
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telescoped,  and  how  the  final  “shore”  expires  before  the 
vowel,  as  if  the  gangplank  were  already  seen  to  have  vanished. 

That  tendency  towards  open  vowels  which  adds  the  ee  to 
“pypuree”  at  28th  Street,  is  responsible  for  the  English  train- 
boy’s  translation  of  “lunchbaskets !”  into  the  Italian-sounding 
“unchi-bahki!”  This  mutuation  is  reminiscent  of  the  fruit 
peddler  who  turns  “Nice  apples!”  into  ‘^Nyzee  appoh!”,  and 
somewhat  of  the  “Buy  clothes  for  cash !”  man  with  his  offer 
to  “5 My  gayahsh  glow!”,  which,  on  occasion  contracts  into 
something  very  like  an  expletive,  in  “Buy  gosh!” 

Noise  conditions  in  the  playground  may  account  for  such 
finely  carrying  names  as  “Skinnay  I”,  and  for  ma’s  summon¬ 
ing  shriek  of  “Sam — mee!”  with  its  characteristic  rise  of 
a  major  sixth. 

Military  commands  show  the  same  trend  to  sonority. 
“Shoulder  arms  I”  is  revamped  into  “Shouldah,  harm  I”  In 
“Forward  march!”  the  final  consonant  of  the  first  word 
disappears  as  useless,  and  only  two  letters  of  the  second  are 
worth  keeping.  So  that  the  command  becomes  “Forwahr, 
hart !” 

Choral  song,  often  distorts  language,  especially  if  every¬ 
one  is  trying  to  out-carol  his  neighbor.  When  a  raw  re¬ 
cruit  of  my  acquaintance  first  heard : 

“It’s  a  long  way  to  Teeperairee, 

To  the  Swedish  girl  I  know,” 

he  was  puzzled  as  to  why  the  Swedish  girl,  herself  presum¬ 
ably  a  servant,  should  have  gone  to  Ireland,  the  land  of  good 
servants.  It  was  a  case  of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  or 
Fords  to  Detroit,  or  hubbub  to  Times  Square. 

In  dynamic  luxuriance  at  least,  America  “licks  creation.” 
We  are  noise-poor,  in  the  sense  that  some  people  are  land- 
poor,  and  the  fat  are  flesh-poor.  This  circumstance  has  had 
its  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  American  vulgate.  In 
Times  Square  a  single  negative  might  be  drowned.^  But  a 
form  of  words  like  “I  don’t  want  none  o  yer  lip  has  an 
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ampler  chance  to  convey  a  feeling  of  true  unfriendliness 
under  conditions  of  low  audibility.  And  one  reason  why  the 
double  comparative  shares  the  popularity  of  the  twin  negative 
is  that  it  has  “a  more  sweller  show  to  be  hoid.” 

Do  not  the  intuitive  ease,  convenience,  compactness,  vivid¬ 
ness,  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  our  American  vulgate, 
argue  a  fatally  inert  lack  of  adaptability  in  literary  English, 
like  that  which  once  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
dinosaur?  Is  the  lingo  of  the  people  destined  to  overwhelm 
the  language  of  culture,  and  survive  as  the  fittest?  And, 
while  the  noises  of  earth  intensify  their  present  pitiless  cres¬ 
cendo,  will  not  this  common  speech  grow  commoner  and 
commoner,  until  at  last  it  reaches  the  Dead  Sea  level  of 
Timesquarese? 

One  fears  that  language  has  begun  a  race  with  noise  com¬ 
parable  to  that  now  going  on  between  armor  and  projectiles. 
What  will  happen,  in  the  course  of  this  race,  to  the  cherished 
tongue  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton?  Ever  since  writing  was 
invented,  the  human  eye  has  been  the  chief  conservative 
force  in  language  and  literature.  It  is  much  more  of  a  for¬ 
malist  than  the  ear,  resents  innovation  more  impatiently,  and 
clings  with  fonder  devotion  to  the  fruits  of  cultivation.  But 
what  if  the  eye’s  hour  has  struck? 

Already  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine  are  heavily  ri¬ 
valled  by  radio;  and  now  there  comes  a  significant  new  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  older  machine.  M.  Emile  Pathe  is  the 
leading  European  authority  on  the  phonograph.  He  sol¬ 
emnly  assures  me  that  an  invention  is  soon  to  be  placed  on 
the  market,  which  is  going  to  work  profound  changes  in 
many  of  the  customs  of  mankind,  including  language  and 
literature,  and  even  in  the  human  body  itself. 

This  revolutionary  invention  is  a  very  cheap  and  fool¬ 
proof  kind  of  phonograph  recording  apparatus.  It  will  re¬ 
place  the  typewriter,  the  stenographer  and  the  present  forms 
of  dictograph,  just  as  these  once  replaced  the  pen,  and  as  the 
pen  replaced  the  stylus.  No  longer  will  the  haughty  young 
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Loreleis  of  shorthand,  with  pencils  in  their  gleaming  hair, 
distract  the  tired  business  man  from  his  exhaustion. 

He  will  talk  his  letter  not  to  Lorelei,  but  to  a  specially 
prepared  disc  of  paper,  four  or  five  inches  across,  and  no 
thicker  than  ordinary  notepaper.  It  will  be  spun  by  elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  desk  under  his  nose. 

His  customary  speaking  voice  will  emboss  the  message 
on  this  paper.  He  will  mail  it  in  an  ordinary  envelope. 
His  correspondent  will  place  the  disc  on  his  phonograph, 
and  hear  a  life-sized  voice  repeat  a  life-sized  message.  He 
will  answer  back  and  file  the  disc  for  reference. 

This  invention  will  throw  large  numbers  of  girls  out  of 
employment,  profoundly  affect  the  typewriter  industry,  and 
mean  to  business  and  the  professions  enormous  savings  in 
overhead,  time,  distraction,  inaccuracy  and  temper.  Cir¬ 
cular  literature  will  become  a  serious  menace  to  the  printing 
press.  Round  books  and  magazines  for  the  ear  will  burst 
upon  a  startled  world.  They  will  insist  of  packs  of  paper 
discs,  bound  together  so  loosely  that  each  in  turn  can  take 
its  place  in  the  phonograph  without  being  detached.  You 
may  lie  back  with  closed  eyes  while  your  favorite  author 
reads  you  his  latest  book,  or  Hackett  reads  Macbeth.  This 
is  not  practicable  to-day  on  account  of  the  expense  and  bulk 
of  the  heavy  composition  records.  But  tomorrow, — ^thanks 
to  the  admirable  compactness  of  the  paper  disc,  five  times 
as  many  books  may  be  crowded  into  a  five-foot  rack  of 
literature.  The  complete  works  of  Plato  and  O.  Henry 
will  go  into  a  small  soup  tureen.  ... 

In  time,  says  M.  Pathe,  nothing  which  is  now  done  by 
the  printing  press — except  posters — will  be  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  the  phonograph.  Even  our  so-called  circulars 
may  eventually  justify  their  name  by  losing  their  corners 
and  becoming  round. 

The  eyes  of  modern  man  have  been  badly  overstrained  by 
looking  at  small  black  marks  on  pieces  of  white  paper,— -an 
artificial  activity  which  has  been  going  on  for  only  a  minute 
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fraction  of  humanity’s  life  on  earth.  That  the  eye  was  not 
built  to  stand  up  under  such  a  strain,  is  shown  by  the  plague 
of  spectacles.  This  organ  was  intended,  instead,  to  search 
the  primeval  distance  for  game  and  enemies.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  listened  to  the  minutiae  of  speech  many  millenniums 
before  writing  was  dreamed  of.  Our  ears  are  fitted  by 
evolution  to  stand  almost  any  test.  Their  larger  use  will 
give  the  tired  eyes  a  much  needed  vacation.  And,  in  a  few 
decades,  if  M.  Pathe  is  right,  the  world  will  be  almost  as 
unspectacled  a  place  as  a  Parisian  woman’s  club. 

Of  course,  the  paper  disc  will  not  do  entirely  away  with 
the  printed  book.  But  the  round  form  of  literature  will 
make  even  swifter  gains  over  the  rectangular  than  Time- 
squarese  is  making  over  the  language  of  culture.  It  will 
be  so  much  easier  for  a  writer  to  talk  his  book  onto  a  piece 
of  paper  than  to  scratch  it  there  with  a  pencil  or  bang  it 
there  with  a  typewriter,  that  the  dictation  of  would-be  liter¬ 
ature  will  be  fatally  encouraged.  I  say  fatally,  because 
dictation  can  seldom  be  more  than  improvisation.  And  art 
is  almost  never  improvised. 

By  attacking  and  suppressing  the  written  word  (the  thing 
which  has  done  most  to  conserve  the  quality  of  language), 
the  new  invention  will  work  hand  in  glove  with  Time- 
squarese.  When  the  literary  eye  at  last  abandons  the  strug¬ 
gle,  and  Timesquarese  decides  to  take  up  Shakespeare,  what 
may  we  expect?  What,  for  instance,  will  it  make  of  that 
passage  in  King  Richard  III,  about ^“grim-visaged  war”  who 
has  “smoothed  his  wrinkled  front  ? 

“And  now— instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds  .  .  . 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady’s  chamber. 

When,  in  the  war  with  noise,  most  of  the  foregoing  con¬ 
sonants  have  been  eliminated  as  conscientious  objectors, 
and  the  more  delicate-minded  slacker  vowels _  have  been 
roughly  hazed  and  imbued  with  the  fighting  spirit,  and  the 
whole  organization  salted  with  hard-boiled  veteran  vowels  to 
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bring  up  the  morale,  these  lines  will  perhaps  emerge  some¬ 
what  as  follows : 

Anow  astada  mounta  barba  stee, 

He  ky-purrees  a  loidy’s  chymberee. 

Then,  take  the  iridescent  passage  in  Milton  that  comes 
after  “Haste  thee,  nymph !” — about 

“Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles. 

Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles.” 

In  obedience  to  the  grim  law  of  Timesquarese,  this  couplet 
will  reduce  to  something  like: 

Quypa  cracka  wanta  wy 
Nodda  backa  reeda  smy. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for  this  new  version,  how¬ 
ever.  Its  Italianate  sound  is  more  in  harmony  than  Milton’s 
own  lines  are,  with  the  nationality  of  the  poem’s  title, 
“L’Allegro.” 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opening  of  Gray’s  Elegy  is 
translated  into  the  modern  lingo  of  this  our  Melting  Pot, 
its  national  flavor  is  quite  different: 

De  coifew  toe  de  nail  oh  party  dye. 

This  recalls  the  negro  bootblack  as  distinctly  as  the  Mil¬ 
tonic  example  evokes  the  Neapolitan  banana  peddler. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  my  fancy,  but  the  refrain  of  Kipling’s 
“Recessional”  beginning  “Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us 
yet” — seems,  in  Timesquarese,  more  the  utterance  of  the 
Irish  conductor  of  a  Broadway  surface  car,  who  is  dimly 
troubled  about  the  future  of  his  newly  adopted  American 
language : 

Lorgorra  Hose,  be  wya  yat, 

Lasswee  forgat,  lasswe  forgat! 
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In  referring  to  good  English  as  a  m3rth,  I  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  denying  the  existence  of  good  English.  The  man 
of  common  sense  knows  that  there  is  a  right  way  to  spell 
and  a  wrong  way  to  spell,  that  some  sentences  are  gram¬ 
matical  and  others  ungrammatical,  that  words  have  proper 
and  improper  uses.  If  he  is  not  aware  of  such  things, 
they  are  soon  brought  to  his  attention  in  the  rush  of  prac¬ 
tical  life.  There  are  educated  people  and  uneducated  people, 
and  language  is  the  first  sign  that  distinguishes  them.  An 
habitual  slip  in  grammar,  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  a  mis¬ 
taken  spelling,  may  be  very  serious  matters  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  They  may  prevent  a  man’s  admission  to  a 
club,  they  may  cost  a  stenographer  her  position,  they  may 
drive  a  minister  from  his  pulpit  or  an  editor  from  his  desk. 

Good  English  exists,  and  it  exists  with  a  vengeance.  But 
if  it  exists,  we  have  every  right  to  ask  two  very  funda¬ 
mental  questions;  “What  is  good  English?  What  makes 
it  good?” 

These  questions,  which  seem  simple,  are  really  among  the 
most  perplexing  that  confront  our  culture.  If  we  add  to 
them  their  counterparts,  “What  is  good  French  or  good 
Italian  or  good  German  or  good  Chinese?”  we  become  in¬ 
volved  in  one  of  the  great  problems  of  modern  civilization, 
which  scholars  have  debated  with  varying  acrimony  over  a 
period  of  five  hundred  years,  and  which  has  even  been  dis¬ 
cussed  with  musket,  sword,  and  cross-bow  on  many  battle¬ 
fields  of  the  world. 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  The  Century  Company. 
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And  with  scant  conclusiveness,  I  must  also  add.  Which 
is  right,  “It  is  I”?  or,  “It  is  me”?  Our  civilization  has 
found  no  formula  for  answering  this  petty  question.  All 
it  has  been  able  to  do  is  set  up  one  or  more  authorities.  But 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  that  any  authority  which 
may  be  set  up  is  set  up  only  to  be  contested.  Against  the 
eternal  legislator  there  rises  the  eternal  anarchist;  against 
the  ever-recurrent  conservative  there  rises  the  ever-recurrent 
radical:  and  what  settles  their  quarrel,  if  ever  it  is  settled, 
is  might  and  not  right. 

But  all  unsolvable  questions  (and  questions  of  good  usage 
in  language  are  truly  unsolvable)  have  this  peculiar  thing 
about  them,  that  they  are  not  legitimately  questions  at  all. 
That  is  to  say,  the  queries  they  state  are  not  the  queries 
that  should  be  stated,  and  the  answers  they  provoke  are  not 
the  answers  that  satisfy  the  mind.  When,  in  fact,  we  are 
confronted  by  such  a  question,  our  curiosity  will  never  be 
at  rest  till  we  have  turned  from  the  search  for  an  answer 
to  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  question  itself. 

And  this  is  What  I  meant  to  do  in  answering  the  question, 
“What  is  good  English?”  with  the  definition,  “Good  English 
is  a  myth.”  I  do  not  deny  that  it  exists ;  I  simply  mean  that 
it  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  existence,  a  mythical  existence. 
And  mythical  existences  are  among  the  most  solid,  and  some¬ 
times  among  the  most  terrible,  that  human  history  knows. 

Jupiter  was  a  myth,  but  O  ye  saints  and  martyrs ! 

II 

Need  I  prove  the  assertion?  Need  I  prove  that  good 
English  does  not  exist  as  a  horse  or  a  house,  for  example, 
exists ;  that  it  is  not  objectively  definable,  that  no  English  can 

be  called  intrinsically  bad  or  good? 

I  might  need  to  do  so  for  the  same  man  of  common  sense 
who,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sixty,  has  taken  his  “Webster”  and 
then  his  “revised  Webster”  and  then  his  “new  Webster  as 
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matters  of  course,  and  cares  little  about  the  changing  flux 
of  language.  Can  he  not  always  hear  some  senator^  confi¬ 
dentially  whispering,  “Between  you  and  I  ?  The  plain  man 
believes  in  good  Knglish  with  much  more  certainty  than  he 
believes  in  God.  If  he  is  lax  about  his  contributions  to  the 
church,  he  always  pays  his  education  tax  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  contributing  unprotestingly  his  bit  to  the  mil¬ 
lions  we  annually  spend  in  chasing  “ain’t”  and  the  double 
negative  from  the  language. 

But  I  do  not  need  to  prove  it  to  the  trained  philologist. 
The  popes  of  good  usage  are  all  agnostics.  They  know  that 
good  English  is  just  a  vague  and  varying  brand  of  English 
stamped  arbitrarily  as  “good”  under  conditions  that  may  be 
traced  historically  and  found  in  the  end  to  be  purely  inci¬ 
dental.  They  know  that  good  English  is  liberally  sprinkled 
with  words  and  phrases  that  once  were  called  bad  English; 
that  what  is  good  English  in  New  York  is  not-so-good  Eng¬ 
lish  in  Boston ;  that  what  is  good  English  to-day  may  become 
bad  English  to-morrow.  I  need  only  recall  the  venerable 
name  of  the  late  Professor  Lounsbury,  who  used  to  atnuse 
himself,  and  others  too,  with  spicy  gossip  on_  the  dubious 
paternities  of  certain  respectabilities  of  English  grammar 
and  diction ;  and  on  the  ignorance,  pedantry,  and  preposter¬ 
ousness  that  have  evolved  our  sublime  absurdity  called  cor¬ 
rect  spelling.”  The  language  expert  is  well  aware  that  if 
any  substantial  definition  of  good  English  is  possible,  it  can 
only  be  that  any  English  is  good  which  a  person  can  use 
without  discomfort  and  with  _  personal  safety  in  any  given 
environment  under  given  conditions.  _ 

In  the  face  of  this  bewildering  anarchy,  certain  humble 
people  are  often  downcast  and  lament  that  they  do  such 
things  so  much  better  in  France.  There  distinguished  men, 
relegated  to  the  Academy  as  a  sort  of  asylum  for  aged  gen¬ 
iuses,  are  allowed  to  spend  their  dotage  passing  official  re¬ 
marks  on  the  legitimacy  of  various  phrases  and  words. 
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is  a  complaint,  at  any  rate,  which  should  be  addressed  not 
to  our  boards  of  education,  but  to  our  boards  of  charity. 

And  yet  the  instinct  which  provokes  it  is  strangely  in¬ 
fluential  even  among  scholars  solidly  grounded  in  the  his¬ 
torical  approaches  to  speech.  The  history  of  grammar  is  the 
history  of  linguistic  specialism,  and  its  heroes  have  been 
philologists.  When  he  has  arrived  at  the  concept  of  language 
as  an  undefinable  and  undammable  flux,  the  philologist  is 
rarely  content.  He  is  forever  tempted  to  impose  his  gram¬ 
matical  categories  upon  that  flux,  putting  all  he  can  in  his 
rules,  and  what  he  can’t  in  his  exceptions.  Grammar  is  the 
theology  of  the  linguistic  faith  and  is  always  producing  Mes¬ 
siahs  to  evangelize  its  sacred  arcana. 

To  this  instinct  we  owe  all  those  concepts  of  grammar 
which,  in  their  motley  inconsistency,  make  up  the  history 
of  grammatical  theory.  One  man,  one  school,  one  age,  will 
stress  the  logical  aspect  of  speech  and,  doing  unmerited  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  impressionistic  element  in  language,  make  war 
on  the  double  negative  or  the  singular  subject  with  the  plural 
verb.  (We  say,  “The  Government  has  decreed.”  The  Eng¬ 
lish  say,  “The  Government  have  decreed.”  Shall  we  be 
logical?  Take  your  choice!)  Another  will  break  a  lance 
in  favor  of  regional  flavors  and  radically  admit  American¬ 
isms  instead  of  adhering,  conservatively,  to  Londonese  (the 
regional  concept  of  grammar).  Another  will  place  author¬ 
ity  in  the  language  of  the  best  writers  (the  classic  concept 
of  grammar)  ;  or  in  the  language  of  the  best  people  (the 
courtly  or  “aulic”  concept  of  grammar),  ancient  and  vener¬ 
able  notions  both,  going  back  to  the  very  origins  of  lexicog¬ 
raphy.  There  are  even  esthetic  and  moral  schools  of  diction 
and  syntax,  which  pretend  to  distinguish  beautiful  words 
from  ugly  words,  and  noble  constructions  from  vulgar  con¬ 
structions.  (Is  “rose”  beautiful?  Is  “tripe”  vulgar?  As 
words  they  would  both  be  equally  excellent,  if  words  in  them¬ 
selves  could  be  said  ever  to  have  esthetic  or  moral  properties.) 
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III 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  dogmatism  of  the 
common-sense  view  of  language  and  the  anarchism  of  the 
historical  view  of  language  and  the  numberless  antagonisms 
of  the  conflicting  theories  of  grammar  become  reconciled 
with  one  another,  each  conserving  its  peculiar  truth,  each 
shedding  its  peculiar  falsity,  the  moment  we  say  that  good 
English  is  a  myth. 

But  it  is  very  essential,  of  course,  to  understand  just  what 
kind  of  myth  good  English  is;  for  I  am  taking  the  word 
not  from  the  vocabulary  of  rhetorical  invective,  as  might 
seem  appropriate,  but  from  the  language  of  positive  sociology. 

I  remember  that  the  late  Professor  Garman,  who  was  an 
elegant  and  an  eloquent  lecturer  in  public,  used,  however, 
when  swept  along  in  the  flood  of  his  thought,  to  preface  all 
his  refutations  with  the  remark,  “Now  that  ain’t  so!”  And 
I  further  believe  that  of  the  thousands  of  students  who 
listened  enwrapt  to  his  oratory  over  a  period  of  thirty  years 
at  Amherst,  scarcely  half  a  dozen  ever  noticed  this  venial 
misdemeanor  in  his  style;  just  as  I  know  that  one  of  his 
youthful  worshipers  of  my  time  was  almost  heartbroken  at 
discovering  it. 

What  happens  when  we  are  caught  in  one  of  these  lapses 
from  a  so-called  standard  norm  of  speech? 

Let  us  assume  that  we  are  not  humble  and  apologetic,  but 
bravely  try  to  defend  ourselves  (and  Professor  Garman). 
Our  critic  will  first  tell  us  that  “ain’t”  is  not  the  language 
of  educated  people.  But  we  may  be  doctors  of  philosophy 
while  he  is  just  a  mere  A.B.  And  Professor  Garman? 
Thereupon  he  will  desert  that  ground  and  take  up  another: 
“ain’t”  is  not  in  the  language  of  the  best  people.  But,  after 
all,  are  his  friends  so  much  better  than  ours  ?  The  situation 
is  growing  tense.  Our  critic  will  soon  be  ashamed  of  the 
principle  of  snobbism  he  has  just  invoked  (the  aulic  theory 
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of  grammar).  He  will  then  say  “ain’t”  is  not  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  best  writers. 

We  shall  be  fortunate  indeed  if  we  drive  our  critic  in  ten 
minutes  from  a  stronghold  which  grammarians  themselves 
were  forced  to  evacuate  only  after  a  bombardment  of  three 
hundred  years.  But  a  fundamental  weakness  in  the  classic 
argument  will  eventually  come  to  light.  Never  mind  that 
the  best-writer  theory  leads  perforce  to  a  dead  language. 
Never  mind,  either,  that  it  originated  from  the  false  medie¬ 
val  notion  that  Latin  was  a  perfect  language,  fixed  forever 
in  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  Age.  No  supporter  of  this 
theory  will  ever  consent  to  take  any  best  writer  just  as  he 
is,  and  swallow  everything  that  author  offers.  On  the  theory 
that  even  Homer  nods  occasionally,  he  will  insist  on  picking 
and  choosing  in  the  language,  for  instance,  of  Thackeray  or 
Shakspere  or  H.  G.  Wells ;  and  this  will  show  that  the 
good-English  concept  antedates  the  best  writer,  is,  indeed, 
imposed  upon  him,  and  that,  at  best,  the  poor  fellow  is 
dragged  to  the  dissection  table  quite  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent  and  merely  to  furnish  an  argument  a  posteriori. 

Now  in  full  rout,  our  critic  will  perhaps  say  that,  anyhow, 
“is  n’t”  is  more  beautiful  than  “ain’t,”  or  in  better  taste  or  in 
better  form ;  phrases  that  will  just  be  retraversing  the  trav¬ 
eled  ground,  moving  us  to  see  that  the  argument  will  never 
end,  and  compelling  us  to  turn  to  some  authority. 

Now,  throughout  all  this,  the  discussion  will  seem  to  be  one 
of  language ;  but  in  reality  it — ain’t.  Our  humble  negative 
present  of  the  verb  “to  be”  has  violated  not  an  esthetic  norm, 
but  a  social  norm ;  hence  our  critic’s  sense  of  superiority  and 
our  secret  embarrassment.  Our  critic,  in  inviting  us  to  cor¬ 
rect  it,  is  just  inviting  us  to  reconform  to  the  standards  of 
his  social  class.  We  are  probably  quite  ready  to  do  so. 
But  supposing  we  should  not  be?  Supposing  we  went  on 
and  affirmed  a  whole  language  in  harmony  with  “ain’t,”  and 
then  a  body  of  ideals  in  harmony  with  “ain’t,”  and  especially 
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a  complex  of  interests  in  harmony  with  “ain’t.”  We  should 
eventually  have  the  class  struggle  on  our  hands — a.  struggle 
fought  by  each  of  us  with  the  bitterest  and  even  the  bloodiest 
animosities ;  and,  what  is  more,  with  “ain’t”  inscribed  on  our 
battle-flag  (it  might  be  a  red  one)  as  a  slogan  of  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  for  which  we  bleed  and  die. 

That  this  analysis  is  the  sound  one  becomes  apparent,  as 
one  might  say,  from  “the  day’s  news.”  All  around  us  we 
see  linguistic  questions  arising  wherever  there  is  a  struggle 
between  an  established  elite,  or  ruling  class,  and  a  protesting 
elite.  And  when  no  such  questions  exist,  they  are  invented 
as  part  of  the  artillery  of  combat. 

We  may  ignore  those  more  obvious  cases  where,  over  the 
troubled  map  of  central  Europe,  Teuton  and  Slav  and  Slav 
and  Magyar  and  Latin  and  Slav  and  Latin  and  Teuton  have 
been  fighting  and  are  still  fighting  questions  of  political  domi¬ 
nation  in  terms  of  language  and  Kultur. 

I  prefer  to  cite  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  an  Irish  elite  has 
been  struggling  to  replace  an  English  elite.  Now,  the  Irish 
revolution,  conducted  by  intellectuals  of  English  language, 
could  not  rest  content  till  they  had  an  Irish  language  to  set 
up  against  the  English.  So  they  revived  ancient  Celtic  and 
tried  to  make  of  it  a  living  language;  or  they  went  into  the 
remote  provinces  to  study  the  phonology  and  morphology  of 
an  illiterate  Celtic  peasant  speech.  This  whole  attempt  was 
such  a  tour  de  force,  it  imposed  such  burdens  upon  whole- 
souled  patriots  of  Ireland,  that  one  of  these  has  just  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Dael  Eireann  rather  than  devote  so  much  time 
to  such  an  absurd  efifort.  The  case  is  exactly  parallel  to  that 
of  the  patriotic  Continental  congressman,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Mencken,  who,  to  express  our  complete  repudiation  of  George 
III,  proposed  that  the  official  language  of  our  republic  be 
ancient  Greek ! 

There  is  the  case  of  revolutionary  Catalonia,  where  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  Catalonian  language  has  been  less  forced, 
though  not  less  significant  as  to  theory.  Early  in  the  nine- 
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teenth  century,  Spanish  philologists  discovered  that  Catalan 
was  a  non-Spanish  dialect,  with  closer  affinities  with  France, 
and  the  writings  of  Raymond  Lull  and  others  were  exhumed 
to  establish  the  Provengal  origins  of  Catalonian  culture.  On 
the  back  of  this  discovery,  “intellectuals”  began  to  write 
poems  and  songs  in  the  popular  dialect,  and  certain  ancient 
institutions  of  literary  nature  were  revived — the  Floral 
Games.  These  competitions  were  conducted  by  literary 
clubs.  But  at  a  certain  moment  questions  of  taxation  arise 
between  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Ebro  Valley.  The  literary  clubs  become  political  clubs,  and 
a  separatist  movement  is  born  in  the  name  of  Catalonia’s 
traditional  nationality !  Catalonia’s  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  is  really  a  famous  “History  of  Spanish  Popular  Poetry” 
by  the  late  Professor  Mila  y  Fontanals ! 

So  in  China,  the  present  revolutionary  turmoil  is  being 
fought  on  the  ground  of  a  popular  language  and  a  phonetic 
alphabet  versus  the  dead  language  and  the  “symbol  alphabet” 
of  the  mandarins.  This  was  the  case  in  Turkey  during  the 
revolt  of  the  Young  Turks ;  and  just  after  the  World  War  the 
nationalist  churches  in  central  Europe,  in  trying  to  throw  offi 
the  yoke  of  Rome,  desired  to  free  themselves  first  of  all  from 
Catholic  Latin.  On  a  transatlantic  liner  I  once  met  an  Al¬ 
banian  who  was  returning  home.  “What  are  you  going  to 
do  there?”  I  asked. 

“I  am  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  committee,”  he  con¬ 
fided.  “I  am  going  back  to  write  a  grammar  and  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  my  native  language.  This  is  essential  to  our 
propaganda  if  we  are  to  show  title  to  political  freedom.” 

In  these  particular  cases  a  rising  elite  is  attacking  an  estab¬ 
lished  elite.  But  we  have  only  to  look  around  us  a  little 
:^urther  to  see  the  same  forces  working  on  the  defensive, 

'  'here,  that  is,  an  established  elite  is  resisting  a  rising  elite, 
or  maintaining  a  shadowy  existence  in  the  face  of  a  super¬ 
power. 

The  most  evolved  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Italy,  where 
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the  dialects  are  used  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  only  by 
the  uneducated  peasantries,  but  by  the  regional  aristocracies. 
These  aristocracies,  which  also  patronize  dialect  poetry  and 
drama,  cling  tenaciously  to  the  republican  or  princely  glories 
that  were  their  prerogatives  before  the  rise  of  the  Italian  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  use  their  dialect  as  an  affirmation  of  solidarity 
and  superiority  in  the  face  of  the  assertive  middle  classes 
who  have  built  the  present  state.  In  one  region,  how¬ 
ever, — Sicily, — ^the  reverse  prevails.  There  a  bitter  war  goes 
on  between  landowners  and  proletariat.  The  dialect  is  the 
language  of  the  peasantry,  and  Italian  the  language  of  the 
padroons. 

But  we  have  plenty  of  illustrations  nearer  home.  The 
French  elite  in  old  Quebec  was  not  destroyed  by  the  English 
conquest;  rather,  its  privileges  were  conserved  and  guar¬ 
anteed.  The  result  is  that  the  language  of  Quebec  is  still 
French.  So  it  is  in  our  own  Louisiana,  where  there  has  been 
no  real  succession  of  ruling  classes,  the  old  French  aristoc¬ 
racy  still  retaining  its  ancient  prestige  as  such.  But  just  re¬ 
read  Mr.  Mencken’s  delightful  volume  on  our  language,  and 
you  will  see  this  principle  constantly  coming  to  the  fore. 
Wherever  in  the  United  States  we  have  a  well  established 
aristocracy, — people,  that  is,  influential  from  hereditary 
properties,  and  more  or  less  cultivated  from  leisure  time, — it 
will  be  found  that  its  members  are  quite  convinced  that  the 
English  they  speak  is  good  enough  for  them,  whatever  its 
humble  origins  of  old  or  its  present  grammatical  heterodoxy 
and  whatever  the  pretensions  of  Washington,  Boston, 
Chicago,  or  New  York  to  higher  authority  in  such  matters. 
This  is  the  situation  throughout  our  South,  though  the  ex¬ 
ample  that  I  think  of  with  a  thrill  of  warm  affection  is  the 
dialect  of  Maine,  where  the  tradition  of  Puritan  democracy 
is  strongest.  There  the  best  people  and  the  educated  people 
speak  our  old  New-England  language  with  the  greatest  un¬ 
consciousness  in  the  world;  and  this,  because  every  person 
thinks  of  himself  as  part  of  the  best  people,  and  leaves  the 
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good  English  that  is  never  so  good  as  his  to  college  dudes 
and  summer  “rusticators.” 

If,  from  its  objective  non-existence,  good  English  is  a 
myth,  these  few  examples,  chosen  from  a  truly  ponderous 
body  of  historical  fact,  should  suffice  to  indicate  that  among 
the  various  kinds  of  myth,  good  English  is  that  particular 
kind  of  myth  which  the  late  Professor  Wilfred  Pareto  would 
have  called  a  “myth  of  social  integration.”  As  such  it  is  an 
instrument  of  consolidation,  warfare,  and  defense  among 
groups  and  among  nations,  and  undergoes  all  those  processes 
of  defiguration,  idealization,  and  disguise  which  determine 
the  nature,  function,  and  history  of  all  myths  of  social  in¬ 
tegration.  Among  these,  Mr.  Pareto  places,  for  instance, 
democracy,”  “liberty,”  “divine  right,”  “free  speech,”  “Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  so  on  literally  ad  infinitum. 

Or  we  might  try  to  make  the  point  clearer  by  locating  the 
concept  of  good  English  inside  the  terminology  of  our  own 
Professor  Robinson.  What  is  mythical  in  the  phrase  “good 
English”  is  not  the  English,  but  the  good.  The  latter  is  a 
mask  for  idealizing  a  concealed  impulse  of  individual  or  social 
will.  And  the  pretense,  as  we  attack  it,  gives  rise  to  a  whole 
series  of  rationalizations;  for  we  say  that  good  English  is 
good  because  it  is  more  beautiful  than  bad  English,  or  more 
logical  or  more  glorified  by  literary  tradition  or  with  a  better 
standing  in  the  social  register.  But  these  are  all  devices  for 
evading  the  fact  that  our  English  is  good  because  it  is  ours, 
and  because  we  are  determined  to  carry  it  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  as  the  symbol  of  our  power,  our  culture,  our  hopes, 
our  interests — our  humanity,  it  may  be,  but,  at  any  rate,  of 
our  will  to  live. 

And  this  truth  has  long  been  recognized,  if  never  fully 
evaluated,  by  those  political  philosophers  who,  from  the 
Italian  patriot  Gioberti  to  the  French  theorist,  Menestrier, 
have  all  clearly  seen  that  belief  in  a  “mother  tongue”  is 
one  of  the  constituent  and  essential  elements  of  all  national¬ 
isms.  It  was  recognized  by  Brander  Matthews,  a  decade  or 
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more  ago,  when,  in  an  article  in  “Munsey’s  Magazine,  ’  he 
evolved  the  notion  that  language  is  one  of  the  insignia  of 
“social  grade.”  It  has  been  casually  noted  by  nearly  all 
students  of  “American”  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Mr. 
Mencken.  And  I  say  “casually”  because  as  a  rule  when  we 
encounter  those  prides  and  prejudices  which  emerge  in  de¬ 
bates  on  good  usage,  we  think  of  them  as  manifestations 
of  certain  “tastes”  which  are  believed  to  preclude  all  disputa¬ 
tion.  Though  now  it  should  be  clear  that  they  are  principles 
not  of  confusion,  but  of  clarification,  if  we  follow  their  de¬ 
vious  courses  to  the  end  in  the  tangled  skein  of  linguistic 
phenomena. 


IV 

For  the  corollaries  of  the  truth  above  established  are  self- 
evident. 

Language  first  of  all  originates  in  individual  expression 
and  antedates  all  needs  and  possibilities  of  social  communica¬ 
tion.  And  this  is  the  truth,  the  unassailable  truth,  of  all 
anarchisms. 

But  language  is  also  a  practical  instrument  among  the  many 
which  a  society  uses  to  consolidate  and  affirm  its  being.  And 
this  is  the  truth,  the  unassailable  truth,  of  all  preceptualisms. 

But  are  we  left  just  there,  with  this  antithesis  on  our 
hands?  Is  the  paradox  irreducible?  Must  we  be  either 
anarchists  or  preceptualists,  or  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
now  asserting  the  first  against  the  second,  and  now  the  sec¬ 
ond  against  the  first?  The  truth  that  any  complex  of  puristic 
norms  is  first  of  all  a  myth  and  second  a  myth  of  social  con¬ 
solidation  comes  along  to  show  us  the  sound  issue  from  the 
dilemma.  Really,  the  situation  is  not  different  from  what  it 
is  in  the  other  departments  of  our  existence.  What  is  life 
but  an  assertion  of  the  individual  will,  of  the  individual’s 
needs,  impulses,  aspirations?  And  what  is  civilization  but 
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submission  and  resubmission  of  our  individual  impetuses  to 
our  final  need  of  cooperation  and  fellowship  in  society? 
Though,  in  the  case  of  language,  and  when  it  is  coherent  and 
self-conscious,  this  submission  is  not  an  esthetic  preference, 
but  a  bona  fide  moral  act — an  act  such  as  Manzoni  performed 
in  rewriting  his  “Betrothed”  in  a  spirit  of  service  to  his 
country. 

Since  language  is,  first  of  all,  individual  expression,  all 
languages,  all  dialects,  all  patois,  so-called,  all  types  and 
varieties  of  these,  and  all  personal  idiosyncrasies  even,  are  of 
equal  authority,  equal  beauty,  equal  logic,  equal  potentiality, 
equal  goodness.  And  we  must  have  done  with  all  those  false 
and  confusing  pedagogies  which  consist  in  subordinating  one 
type  of  language  to  another  in  view  of  a  fancied  and  myth¬ 
ical  betterness  of  this  other  in  any  one  or  all  of  these  respects. 
We  must  have  done  especially  with  all  those  notions  which 
tend  to  detach  language  from  the  spiritual  life  which  it  ex¬ 
presses,  and  approach  life  through  language  rather  than  lan¬ 
guage  through  life.  Frankly,  ten  thousand  years  of  cross¬ 
word  puzzling  will  never  equal  in  cultural  value  the  mastery 
of  one  work  of  art  or  of  one  system  of  thought. 

But  when  freed  from  this  unsound  denial  of  the  individ¬ 
ualistic  and  the  anarchistic  nature  of  speech,  preceptualism 
and  even  purism  become  mightily  influential  in  the  exercise 
of  their  now  untrammeled  freedom.  Language,  in  this  as¬ 
pect,  is  then  seen  to  be  a  practical  tool  of  social  life,  and  the 
norms  of  a  given  type  of  language  are  seen  to  be  practical 
norms,  with  no  authority  save  their  utility,  and  no  sacred¬ 
ness  beyond  the  sacredness  of  the  purposes  they  serve.  And 
what  these  purposes  are  no  American  need  be  told.  Surely 
he  will  have  none  of  that  hypocritical  and  nonsensical  teach¬ 
ing  of  grammar  common  enough,  especially  in  our  “better” 
schools,  which  consists  in  throwing  a  mantle  of  esthetic  su¬ 
periority  over  what  is  nothing  else  than  a  vulgar  and  un¬ 
democratic  and  un-American  arrivism.  What  he  will  de- 
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mand  will  be  a  new  kind  of  preceptualism,  which  will  in¬ 
tegrate  its  norms  with  the  spiritual  life  and  the  spiritual 
tradition  of  our  country. 

Of  our  country,  and  of  no  other  country ;  let  there  be  no 
doubt  of  that !  For  the  English  which  the  national  myth 
will  clothe  with  the  poetry  and  the  worship  of  this  the  only 
rational  mythology  known  to  the  modern  man  will  be  our 
English  and  not  the  English  of  anybody  else. 

With  the  question  of  American  and  of  English  stated  in 
these  terms,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the  polemic  which  we 
seem  to  be  provoking.  In  fact,  the  more  we  use  the  word 
“American”  for  our  language,  and  the  more  we  glorify  that 
work  with  the  achievements  of  our  own  culture,  the  sooner 
we  shall  come  to  an  understanding  with  our  cousins  across 
the  sea.  We  have,  indeed,  a  large  part  of  our  history  in 
common  and  a  large  part  of  our  culture  in  common.  But 
their  nation  is  their  nation,  and  our  nation  is  ours,  and  their 
national  myths  are  their  myths,  and  our  national  myths  are 
ours.  Let  them  not  try  to  erect  false  gods  before  us  on  a 
junk-heap  of  exploded  esthetic  theories.  True  Americans 
will  never  pay  homage  to  those  gods,  but  will  save  all  their 
worship  for  their  own.  A  painful  situation,  this  may  seem, 
but  only  temporarily  so.  For  it  may  be  the  manifest  destiny 
of  our  peoples  of  English  language  to  work  together  in  the 
creation  of  a  better  world.  It  may  be  desirable  for  each  of 
us  to  surrender  some  of  our  individual  autonomy  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  broader  ideal.  But  the  linguistic  problem  is 
debatable  on  this  ground  alone.  And  I  fancy  that  when 
the  English  see  that  this  is  so,  some  of  the  arrogance  they 
have  always  shown  in  debating  this  question  of  the  language 
will  simmer  down  to  a  sympathetic  tolerance  that  may  some 
day  make  them  worthy  of  admission  to  the  Union. 
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When  the  new  old  quarrel  about  bad  good  plays  (or  was 
it  good  bad  plays?)  flamed  again  in  February,  and  the  fac¬ 
tions  scurried  and  huddled,  here  screaming  for  more  morals 
and  there  sobbing  for  more  obscenity,  one  word  arose  above 
the  uproar  with  an  immemorial  persistence.  Sometimes  it 
rallied,  sometimes  it  infuriated.  It  could  be  the  gonfalon 
and  it  could  be  the  goat.  In  whatever  image,  it  remained,  as 
ever,  the  symbol  of  an  eternal  confusion.  It  was  the  word 
ART. 

To  repeat  the  word  here  is  to  challenge  friendships.  The 
poor  noun  bleeds.  When  there  are  no  more  armies  or  klans 
or  congressmen,  when  the  crusading  spirit  has  faltered  to 
its  final  spark,  when  rebellion  has  become  senile.  Art,  if 
properly  brandished,  will  stir  every  surviving  instinct  for 
violence.  Yet  one  good  fighting  word  deserves  another. 

In  the  midst  of  an  earlier  crisis,  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
was  quoted  as  referring  to  “art-artists,”  and  there  was  a 
burst  of  joyous  derision,  leveled  not  merely  at  the  mayor, 
but  at  all  who  lived  in  that  outer  darkness  from  which  the 
mayor’s  critics  assumed  that  he  had  spoken.  It  was  per-1 
missible  to  speak  of  “dirt  farmers”  or  of  different  sorts  of 
engineer,  but  art-artists,  it  seemed  to  be  felt,  expressed  a 
funny  discrimination.  That  the  mayor  had  hit  upon  a  piece 
of  perhaps  useful  terminology  did  not  appear  to  be  suspected. 
Least  of  all  was  there  any  apparent  feeling  that  artists,  art- 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  The  Century  Company.  Reprinted  from 
“American  Husbands,”  copyright,  1925,  by  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com¬ 
pany.  Used  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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critics,  or  art  connoisseurs,  might  have  been  responsible  for 
a  situation  making  some  such  mark  a  matter  of  practical 
necessity  to  the  man  in  the  street,  if  not  to  men  in  city  halls 
or  even  in  art  museums. 

My  first  sharp  experience  of  a  rebellious  discrimination 
came  to  me  many  years  ago  during  my  initiation  as  “art 
manager”  of  the  New  York  “Sunday  World.”  An  institu¬ 
tion  with  an  art  department  was  to  be  suspected  of  activities 
harmonizing  with  that  label,  and  I  had  entered  upon  my  office 
with  ambitious  enthusiasm.  The  jolt  came  when  my  plain-  ■ 
spoken  editor,  without  bitterness,  but  without  evasion,  re¬ 
marked,  “You  and  I  will  get  along  fine  if  you  don’t  give  me 
any  of  this  damned  art.” 

In  time  it  became  clear  to  me  that  my  plain-spoken  editor 
was  quite  right.  He  did  not  want  the  thing  that  was  spelled 
with  a  capital.  It  did  not  matter  that  technically  he  was 
wrong,  that  the  right  way  to  express  a  thing  is  by  that  token 
the  artistic  way.  He  was  thinking  of  filigrees,  of  ornament 
where  it  did  not  belong,  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  wish 
that  when  a  thing  needed  simply  to  be  said,  it  would  not  be 
sung.  His  prejudice  is  widely  repeated.  So  is  obscurity  as 
to  the  term  art.  If  that  obscurity  might  be  removed  by  ex¬ 
perience,  if  we  might  go  to  a  dictionary,  to  an  art  manager 
who  was  young  enough  to  be  sure  of  everything,  or  even 
to  an  artist  who  was  old  enough  to  have  reached  his  third 
manner,  and  thereby  get  the  last  word,  the  case  would  be 
different.  But  what  art  is,  and  who  is  to  be  called  an  artist, 
are  matters  more  debatable  than  ever. 

It  has  been  easy  to  find  a  first  and  most  obvious  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  confusion  in  modern  diversity  of  function  and  in 
resulting  subtleties  of  classifiation.  We  used  to  say  “rheu¬ 
matism”  without  encountering  rebuke.  One  requires  a 
medical  education  and  some  brashness  to  use  the  term  to-day. 
Speaking  by  the  card  becomes  an  increasingly  nice  matter. 
To  the  plain  man  the  result  is  bewildering.  The  plain  man 
looks  at  a  painting  and  asks,  “Is  this  art?”  No,  he  is  told; 
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this  is  not  art.  It  tells  a  story.  It  is  literary.  The  plain 
man  looks  at  a  book  and  asks,  “Is  this  art?”  and  again  the 
answer  is,  “No.”  This,  he  learns,  is  only  propaganda. 
Should  the  plain  man  go  back  and  discover  that  “Don  Quix¬ 
ote  and  The  Tale  of  a  Tub”  and  “Pilgrim’s  Progress” 
were  all  of  them  propaganda,  and  therefore  not  art,  he  would 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  reach  an  utterly  modern  confusion  of 
mind.  Where  the  plain  man  halts,  convinced  that  he  never 
can  know  what  it  is  all  about,  the  cognoscenti  begin,  and  the 
simple  truth  is  that  they  have  reached  a  bewilderment  as 
great  as  his. 

The  whole  art  question  has  been  fearfully  muddled.  Hon¬ 
est  artists  and  honest  critics  have,  sometimes  with  genuine 
ingenuity,  sometimes  with  nothing  better  than  a  strong-arm 
belligerency,  struggled  to  clear  up  the  mess.  Yet  we  seem 
to  get  deeper  into  the  mire  of  the  thing.  And  none  of  us 
escapes.  The  question  is  not  an  academic  subtlety.  Art 
touches  all  of  us,  and  art  questions,  grotesquely  remote  as 
they  may  be  made  to  appear,  are  matters  of  common  concern. 
When  books  are  reviewed,  when  paintings  are  appraised, 
when  public  works  are  under  discussion,  when  plays  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  pull  and  haul  of  professional  and  popular  debate, 
we  may  begin  to  see  that  confused  thinking  about  art,  its 
privileges  and  its  obligations,  particularly  when  this  con¬ 
fusion  begins  to  objectify  itself,  is  not  a  remote  matter, 
calamitous  only  to  hair-splitting,  high-brow  specialists,  but 
a  matter  vital  to  human  comfort.  The  poor  magistrates, 
for  example,  who  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  like  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  practical  men,  are  quite  evidently  in  a  state  of 
bitter  perplexity  about  art.  They  have  reason  to  wish  that 
art  could  be  kept  out  of  court.  Evidently  it  cannot  be  kept 
out  of  court  unless  it  can  be  kept  out  of  life.  Since  not 
only  our  statutory  intrusions  and  our  public  instruction,  but 
our  amusements,  are  constantly  affected  by  notions  of  art, 
since  we  seem  doomed  to  be  kept  dodging  missiles  in  the 
brawl  between  art  theorists  on  the  one  hand  and  give-them- 
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what-they-want  theorists  on  the  other,  both  sides  full  of 
disgust  for  “them,”  it  cannot  be  grossly  reprehensible  to  ask 
whether  there  is  not  some  way  in  which  the  problem,  always 
with  us,  may  be  simplified  a  little. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  that  word-looters  were 
the  real  culprits  in  the  quarrel,  to  find,  once  more,  that  steal¬ 
ing  the  appointed  clothing  of  an  idea  is  no  small  sin  against 
human  peace.  Many  a  revolution  has  started  with  such  a 
theft. 

You  may  have  decided  that  following  this  word  “art’ 
through  the  rank  jungle  of  speculation  isn’t  worth  the 
trouble.  In  the  interest  of  those  who  may  have  abandoned 
the  pursuit,  let  me  leap  intermediate  escapades  by  quoting 
the  most  delightful  extremist.  There  are  plenty  of  ex¬ 
tremists,  but  Mr.  Clive  Bell  has  such  a  gentlemanly  way  of 
insulting  the  accepted,  he  can  be  so  graciously  contemptuous, 
and  he  can  state  the  obscure  with  such  charming  clearness, 
that  he  may  well  be  the  spokesman  of  the  art-artists. 

Mr.  Bell  tells  us  that  “the  cold  white  peak  of  art”  is 
reached  in  “significant  form.”  This  need  not  be  startling 
even  to  the  profane  outsider  until  he  learns  what  Mr.  Bell 
means  by  significant  form.  We  are  told  that,  to  be  sig¬ 
nificant,  form  must  mean  nothing  that  can  possibly  bear  a 
name  or  be  associated  with  any  other  thinkable  thing.  “To 
appreciate  a  work  of  art  we  need  bring  with  us  nothing 
from  life,  no  ideas  and  affairs,  no  familiarity  with  its  emo¬ 
tions.  Art  transports  us  from  the  world  of  man’s  activity 
to  a  world  of  aesthetic  exaltation.  ...  We  are  lifted  above 
the  stream  of  life.”  Nothing  thinkable  is  to  be  represented. 
“Every  sacrifice  made  to  representation  is  something  stolen 
from  art.”  To  understand  this  sort  of  art  “we  need  to 
know  nothing  whatever  about  history.”  In  fact,  “we  re¬ 
quire  nothing  but  sensibility.”  A  correspondence  between 
the  forms  of  a  work  of  art  and  the  familiar  forms  of  life 
“cannot  possibly  provoke  aesthetic  emotion.  Only  sig¬ 
nificant  form  can  do  that.” 
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You  will  guess  that  all  so-called  works  of  art  that  tell 
anything  except  of  the  sheer  ecstasy  of  the  artist  are  here 
brushed  aside  for  good  and  all.  If  you  recognise  a  single 
trace,  the  jig  is  up.  Beholding  a  painting  by  Ingres,  for 
example,  Mr.  Bell  perceives  human  beings.  Thumbs  down 
for  Ingres.  “We  do  not  see  the  figures  as  forms,  because 
we  immediately  think  of  them  as  people.”  Horrors! 
People!  ^  The  forms  must  be  devised  so  that  they  will  have 
no  possible  associational  import.  “All  informatory  matter 
is  irrelevant  and  should  be  eliminated.”  Thus  a  picture  like 
The  Doctor” — in  the  pitiful  story-telling  category — “not 
being  a  work  of  art,  has  none  of  the  immense  ethical  value 
possessed  by  all  objects  that  provoke  sesthetic  ecstasy.” 

Turning  from  the  pictorial,  Mr.  Bell  remarks  that  at  a  con¬ 
cert,  “incapable  of  feeling  the  austere  emotions  of  art,  I  begin 
to  read  into  the  musical  forms  human  emotions  of  terror  and 
mystery,  love  and  hate,  and  to  spend  the  minutes,  pleasantly 
enough,  in  a  world  of  turbid  and  inferior  feeling.” 

In  view  of  this  experience  we  need  not  be  astonished  to 
find  Mr.  Bell  asking,  “Why  should  artists  bother  about  the 
fate  of  humanity”  when  “rapture  suffices”?  In  other  words, 
it  is  only  by  not  having  meaning  that  forms  or  sounds  can 
have  significance.  Yet  when  he  turns  to  literature  (it  is 
only  a  turn)  he  remarks,  oddly,  that  “writers  with  nothing 
to  say  soon  come  to  regard  the  manipulation  of  words  as  an 
end  in  itself,”  which  surely  might  seem  like  an  unclubable 
fling  at  Gertrude  Stein. 

But  the  “white  peak”  of  the  art  Mr.  Bell  is  thinking  of 
is  not  wholly  isolated.  Another  white  peak  is  permitted  to 
religion.  He  admits  that  art  has  existed  as  a  religion  con¬ 
current  with  other  religions.  However,  to  reach  this  high 
proximity,  religion  must  have  “nothing  to  do  with  intel¬ 
lectual  beliefs.”  Other  religions  are  admitted  into  ecstatic  re¬ 
lationship  only  upon  condition  that  they  regard  their  ecstasy 
as  an  end  in  itself.  There  is  the  assumption  that  what  we 
call  religion,  if  countenanced  at  all,  has  no  better  status  than 
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that  of  a  poor  relative;  for,  with  an  earnestness  that  must 
leave  us  in  no  doubt  of  the  writer’s  ardor  of  conviction,  he 
says  that  “art  is  the  most  universal  and  the  most  permanent 
form  of  religious  expression.” 


II 

Of  course  Mr.  Bell  is  talking  about  sublimated  esthetics. 
I  relinquish  the  task  of  discussing  whether  significance 
without  association  is  a  sane  proposal ;  whether  we  can  carry 
to  anything  whatever  an  emotion  not  derived  from  life; 
whether  there  can  be  a  single  theory  of  beauty  on  which 
nature  does  not  hold  the  patent;  whether  any  unparented 
ecstasy  can  lift  itself  by  its  boot-straps  and  be  more  or  less 
than  natural.  Nor  is  there  space  to  consider  all  of  the  things 
Mr.  Bell  doesn’t  like  because  he  does  like  the  art-artists ; 
his  notion  that  museums  of  art  are  a  horror;  that  “culti¬ 
vated  parents  cultivate  their  children ;  thousands  of  wretched 
little  creatures  are  daily  being  taught  to  love  the  beautiful” 
— and  so  on.  'I  am  concerned  at  the  moment  not  with  Mr. 
Bell’s  innocent  plea  for  the  sufficiency  of  an  irresponsible 
aesthetic  joy,  but  with  the  brisk  way  in  which  he  scampers 
up  his  cool  peak  with  that  word  “art.” 

It  is  true  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  to  be  ascertained 
not  by  its  ancestry  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  but 
by  the  reaction  it  produces.  It  is  true  also  that  words  are 
elected,  which  implies  that  they  mean  what  we  permit  them 
to  mean.  Before  letting  the  word  “art”  vanish  into  the 
mists,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  fundamental  every-day  needs 
may  not  make  it  worth  while  to  acknowledge  the  basic  blunder 
in  the  common  as  well  as  in  the  transcendental  use  of  this 
word. 

The  great  art  delusion,  responsible  for  confusing  reactions 
and  endless  fumblings  in  analysis,  is  that  art  the  expression 
and  art  the  thing  can  be  named  by  the  use  of  a  single  term. 
Whatever  we  may  agree  to  call  the  expression  of  ideas  and 
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emotions,  it  ought  to  be  plain  that  this  is  but  one  of  the 
elements  of  a  so-called  work  of  art.  If  we  use  the  word 
“art”  to  name  the  way  a  thing  is  done,  we  cannot,  without 
perpetuating  our  confusions,  go  on  flatly  labeling  the  thing 
as  art. 

The  artist  +  his  idea  his  expression  =  a  work  of  art. 
In  such  a  formula — I  make  no  apology  for  its  elementariness 
— the  word  “art”  belongs  to  the  element  of  expression.  To 
apply  the  word  to  the  element  of  expression  is  to  give  clarity 
to  the  use  of  the  word,  and  to  promise  a  better  clarity  for 
our  thinking  about  the  word  of  art.  Personality  is  not  art. 
Ideas  are  not  art.  Imagination  is  not  art.  Highly  original 
minds  exist  without  a  sense  of  art.  Of  all  the  highly  original 
ideas  with  which  we  become  acquainted  by  some  form  of 
communication,  few  are  expressed  with  any  art  knowledge 
or  intention.  The  conscious  communication  of  personality, 
of  emotions  and  ideas,  is  art,  and  the  medium  by  which  the 
communication  is  accomplished  is  an  art.  Mr.  Santayana’s 
phrase  has  it  that  the  idea  is  the  essence.  All  transcenden¬ 
talism  is  a  search  for  essences.  Perhaps  the  same  might  be 
said  of  all  true  philosophy.  Mr.  Bell  flnds  the  uttermost 
essence  in  a  created  shape. 

Looking  at  the  work  of  art  with  such  a  formula  in  mind 
would  have  some  profitable  results.  We  should  be  able  to 
estimate  the  art  on  its  own  account  as  worthy  or  unworthy 
of  the  artist  and  his  subject.  We  should  be  able  to  admit 
freely  that  art  is  essentially  and  necessarily  unmoral,  which 
would  be  an  immense  comfort  to  certain  people.  Only  an 
art  that  is  irresponsible,  as  pliantly  irresponsible  as  a  pen  or 
brush,  can  serve  the  purposes  of  mediumship.  It  is  not  the 
art,  but  the  artist,  that  is  responsible.  No  formula  can  save 
the  artist  from  responsibility.  The  more  completely  irrespon¬ 
sible  we  make  the  art,  the  greater  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  the  artist  it  serves.  The  more  important  we  make  the 
figure  of  the  artist  in  the  world,  the  more  profoundly  certain 
is  it  that  he  will  be  held  to  account.  He  will  be  held  to 
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account  not  only  for  his  art,  but  for  his  ideas.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  he  will  be  in  the  same  boat  with  other  men.  None  of 
us  can  hope  or  decently  wish  to  escape  participation  in  the 
obligations  of  human  association.  If  priests  of  the  reli¬ 
gions  which  Mr.  Bell  has  exalted  to  an  equality,  or  a  near¬ 
equality,  with  his  religion  of  significant  form  are  not  released, 
either  by  their  own  code  or  by  social  expectation,  from  the 
ethical  imperatives  resting  upon  their  fellow-creatures,  I 
cannot  see  why  a  priesthood  of  esthetics,  even  one  strangely 
disposed  not  to  bother  about  humanity,  should  be  coddled  in 
a  temple  consecrated  to  delirium.  I  have  never  known  a 
man-size  artist  who  asked  any  such  boon. 

A  French  painter  once  produced  a  picture  showing  a  heap 
of  bloody  entrails  on  a  marble  slab.  The  art  was  admittedly 
exquisite,  but  a  critic  who  refused  to  be  fuddled  by  a  bifur¬ 
cated  word  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the 
quality  of  the  art  made  the  work  of  art  the  nastier.  A  man 
capable  of  exquisite  art  could  have  expressed  anything;  and 
he  chose  entrails.  Emerson’s  saying  that  no  object  is  so 
foul  that  intense  light  will  not  make  it  beautiful,  was  a  tribute 
to  the  power  of  art.  But  foulness  still  needs  an  explanation, 
if  not  an  excuse.  Thus,  while  a  thing  is  not  indecent  because 
a  moron  thinks  it  is,  neither  is  a  blackguardism  to  be  sanc¬ 
tified  by  a  sonnet. 

To  glorify  the  illuminating  power  of  art  is  to  fasten  upon 
the  artist,  in  any  field,  an  accountability  that  cannot  be  dis¬ 
lodged.  A  work  of  art  is  an  act,  and  no  one  has  ever  ad¬ 
vanced  a  good  reason  why  artists  should  not,  like  other  per¬ 
sons,  be  subject  to  consideration  for  their  acts.  If  anything 
foul  is  chosen  for  either  the  accusing  or  the  mitigating 
illumination  of  art,  the  artist  must  accept  estimate  of  his 
choice,  and  he  will  never  get  much  sympathy  by  urg¬ 
ing  that  he  only  wanted  to  show  his  art.  I  see  beauty  as 
the  form  of  truth,  art  as  carrying  the  theology  of  beauty, 
technic  as  the  ritual  of  art.  As  no  gorgeousness  of  ritual 
could  glorify  a  make-believe  religion,  no  beauty  of  garment 
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can  lighten  for  the  artist  the  onus  of  his  gesture.  He 
himself  will  always  hover  in  his  picture  or  in  his  book. 
Because  all  creation  is  confession,  no  objectivity  of  method 
can  obliterate  the  artist.  No  splendor  of  the  idea-package 
can  soften  our  chagrin  if  we  find  nothing  inside,  or  if  the 
contents  accuse  the  artist  and  insult  us. 

Art  that  does  not  say  something  may  have  the  ruminative 
satisfactions  inherent  in  whittling  a  stick  or  the  practice 
importance  of  musical  scales,  but  it  is  no  part  of  a  work  of 
art.  I  resort  to  the  obvious  by  way  of  emphasizing  the 
less  trite,  though  no  longer  new,  contention  that  art  is  essen¬ 
tially  communication.  Expression  may  need  no  audience  to 
give  joy  to  one  who  expresses.  Expression  is  elementally 
natural.  Functionally  the  artist  is  separated  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  fact  that  consciously  and  by  devoted  prepara¬ 
tion  he  expresses  to  communicate  his  joy.  Only  communi¬ 
cation,  only  the  exultation  of  sharing,  can  give  a  work  of 
art  its  occasion;  and  if  communication  is  basic,  the  value  of 
the  thing  said  comes  under  consideration  with  the  value  of 
the  way  of  saying  it.  Thus  the  offense  of  a  theory  that 
ignores  all  but  the  art  element  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
circumstance  that  all  works  of  art  imply  audience  or  specta¬ 
tors.  A  work  of  art  may  be  created  without  social  thought, 
yet  the  mind  of  the  artist  and  all  other  elements  entering 
into  his  work  are  social  products;  from  which  we  must 
deduce  that  every  art  medium  is  a  product  not  only  of  use, 
but  of  response.  To  say  that  a  responding  recognition  is 
implicit  in  the  language  of  every  art  is  answer  enough  to 
any  pose  of  indifference.  It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  a 
savage  contempt  for  the  conduct  of  audiences,  to  be  appalled 
by  profundities  of  ignorance,  to  feel  humiliation  in  watch¬ 
ing  flippancies  of  choice,  to  be  amazed  by  complacent  insen¬ 
sibility  to  beauty,  but  the  sculptor  must  go  on  with  the 
estimate  of  the  angle  from  which  his  statue  is  to  be  seen, 
the  musician  and  the  actor  must  be  interested  in  the  acoustics, 
the  writer  must  continue  to  be  concerned  not  only  in  men- 
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tally  objectifying  his  emotions,  but  in  communicating  them 
intelligibly.  To  find  that  not  only  technic,  but  emotions 
and  ideas,  must  be  affected  by  the  implied  respondent  is  to 
learn,  as  men  in  other  fields  of  human  activity  inevitably 
learn,  that  restraints  and  inspiration  come  from  the  same 
source — ^that  an  art  with  no  object  outside  itself  is  no  more 
thinkable  than  a  love  or  a  pity  with  no  object  outside  itself. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  artist’s  decision  not  to  bother 
about  humanity  has  ever  been  responsible  in  any  discernible 
degree  for  humanity’s  habit  of  not  bothering  about  art. 
But  doctrines  of  special  privilege,  aesthetic  fanaticisms,  and 
a  general  effect  of  inaccessibility  must  have  had  some  in¬ 
fluence.  These  must  on  occasion  have  resulted  in  decisions 
to  let  art  go  on  with  its  own  dervish  dance.  It  is  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  mass  to  permit  a  withdrawing  priesthood  to 
flock  as  it  will.  A  better  doctrine  of  art’s  responsibility  to 
life  might,  despite  despairing  theories  of  a  common  stupidity 
and  inertia,  have  a  real  influence  upon  humanity.  When 
we  say  of  a  work  of  art,  in  printed  pages  or  on  canvas, 
that  it  “endures,”  we  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  it 
continues  to  be  recognized.  However  it  may  be  born,  art 
“lives”  by  response.  Great  art,  like  other  great  deeds,  may 
be  obliterated.  The  highest  greatness  in  any  deed  disregards 
this  hazard,  yet  the  potential  in  recognition  never  can  be 
ignored.  The  appreciation  of  art  and  all  that  it  carries  is 
so  vital  to  a  civilization  that  ever  is  to  deserve  the  name 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  dismiss  any  truculence  or  peevish¬ 
ness  or  pride  that  may  work  against  it. 


Ill 

These  contentions  might  seem  merely  academic  if  we  over¬ 
looked  their  possible  service  in  reducing  a  common  confusion. 
If  before  a  poem  or  a  picture  or  any  other  work  of  art,  we 
accept  our  privilege  to  consider  the  distinct  elements  of, 
personality,  of  ideas,  of  expression  as  likely  to  be  of  vary- 
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ing  significance,  we  may  escape  a  bewilderment  that  special¬ 
ists  as  well  as  laymen  often  seem  to  feel  when  they  try  to 
think  of  the  total  or  talk  of  the  total  as  a  singleness.  We 
may,  for  example,  thereby  be  able  more  frequently  to  see 
that  a  thing  beautifully  done  is  not  always  a  beautiful  thing, 
as  in  the  cracking  of  a  safe.  Keeping  the  integrity  of  our 
sense  of  art  will  leave  us  freer  to  judge  that  idea-essence  with 
which  art  makes  its  bargain.  The  interplay  of  impulses 
originating  in  character,  temperament,  situation,  art  instinct, 
is  too  complicated  to  be  summed  up  in  diagram.  Imagina¬ 
tion  rides  like  a  king  among  all  the  other  factors.  We  do 
not  know  what  happens  when  the  artist  “listens  in,”  whether 
the  illumination  may  rightly  be  said  to  come  from  within 
or  without.  We  stand  before  an  eternal  mystery.  But  a 
right  formula  is  helpful  for  the  same  reason  that  a  wrong 
one  is  hurtful.  A  formula  that  tries  to  make  a  work  of  art 
fit  into  an  “art”  measure  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Of  course  we  should  not  need  a  formula.  Beauty  is  more 
important  than  any  logic  about  it,  but  recognizing  the  duality 
of  art  and  idea  does  no  injustice  to  either;  it  may  do  better 
justice  to  both.  Recognizing  the  beauty  of  an  idea  may  make 
us  tolerant  of  a  deficiency  in  the  expression.  If  the  idea 
fails  for  us,  we  may  have  reason  to  regard  the  art  as  a  mitiga¬ 
tion.  We  may  find  personality  transcending  either.  An 
artist  with  real  greatness  of  personality  may  remain  to  the 
end  of  his  days  a  poor  artist.  We  may  regret  that  individual 
peatness  lacks  communicatory  power,  that  its  artist  side  is 
inferior,  but  we  should  not  be  tricked  by  any  interest  in  art 
or  in  works  of  art  into  measuring  personality  by  art  power 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  with  art  power  may  not 
choose  or  be  able  to  offer  for  embodiment  an  idea-essence  at 
all  commensurate  with  either  the  bigness  of  his  personality 
or  the  beauty  in  his  expression.  He  may  be  original  or 
merely  be  different.  He  may  see  originally  and  express 
tritely.  The  thing  he  s.ees  may  be  insignificant,  and  he  may 
have  a  genius  for  showing  us  how  beautiful  an  insignificant 
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thing  may  be  made  when  he  expresses  it,  how  beautiful  any¬ 
thing  is  that  he  does.  Whatever  the  situation,  we  shall  be 
better  off,  either  in  forming  a  judgment  or  in  transmitting 
a  judgment,  if  we  have  escaped  the  delusion  that  the  single 
element,  art,  can  possibly  characterize  all  that  a  work  of  art 
leaves  us  to  feel  or  to  consider.  Art  may  dominate  the  im¬ 
pression, — ^that  is  the  glory  of  its  privilege, — ^but  we  cannot 
wholly  estimate  the  king  by  his  clothes. 

The  need  for  a  term  that  will  less  clumsily  cover  “work  of 
art”  is  stressed  by  the  need  to  leave  art  itself  free,  by  the 
fact  that  art  wilt  stay  free  whether  we  will  or  no.  Shakspere 
was  always  an  artist;  Leonardo  we  cannot  rightly  estimate 
in  the  same  terms.  “The  Gettysburg  Address”  had  beau¬ 
tiful  art.  We  must  remain  free  to  appreciate  the  art  of  one 
who  is  always  an  artist,  of  one  who  is  more  than  an  artist, 
of  one  not  an  artist  who  has  the  gift  for  using  an  art.  We 
can  complete  no  equation  without  such  clearness.  We  can¬ 
not  ignore  the  man,  the  idea,  the  occasion,  in  explaining  an 
emotion.  On  the  other  hand,  sheer  art  beauty  is  a  reality 
however  it  may  be  hurt  by  the  company  it  keeps.  An  illicit 
idea — like  preaching  where  it  does  not  belong — may  invalidate 
a  work  of  art  without  invalidating  the  art.  If  we  ever  come 
to  forget  the  propaganda,  we  may  again  think  of  the  total 
as  a  work  of  art.  A  work  of  art  sold,  even  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  to  the  purposes  of  salesmanship,  loses  its  work  of 
art  significance,  though  it  cannot  thereby  lose  its  art.  Much 
of  the  best  art  craftsmanship  of  to-day  is  used  in  advertising. 
This  may  be  heartbreaking  to  lovers  of  art,  even  if  it  is  a 
great  boon  to  salesmanship.  It  may  be  wickeder  to  paint  a 
flattering  picture  of  a  corporation’s  product  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  dollars  than  to  paint  a  flattering  portrait  of  the  duke’s 
mistress  for  the  duke’s  florins.  It  may  be  that  men  used  to 
paint  more  madonnas  not  because  they  were  more  religious, 
but  because  there  was  a  better  market  for  madonnas.  Evi¬ 
dently  men  who  practise  art  without  recompense  should  cast 
the  first  stone. 
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Some  day  we  shall  find  the  true  dividing-line  that  sep¬ 
arates  the  commercial,”  that  defines  the  work  of  art  differ¬ 
ence  and  the  ethical  difference  between  painting  an  exhibition 
portrait  of  the  millionaire’s  stupid  wife  for  money  and  paint¬ 
ing  a  sales  convention  portrait  of  the  millionaire’s  patented 
mowing-machine  for  money;  between  the  situation  of  the 
writer  who  thinks  of  a  large  audience  in  terms  of  work-of 
art  influence  and  one  who  thinks  of  a  large  audience  in  terms 
of  profit  only.  However  the  sordidness  of  the  world  may 
weigh  upon  those  who  cherish  dreams  of  a  perfected  expres¬ 
sion,  an  unhampered  truth,  an  undefiled  beauty,  there  is  a 
consolation  aflfecting,  if  not  our  immediate  distresses,  at  least 
our  sense  of  destination,  that  time  eliminates  every  quibble 
as  to^  the  circumstances  of  production.  The  real  work  of 
art  (it  will  ultimately  get  a  name)— the  work  blending  in  its 
total  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  the  vitality  of  the  idea,  and  the 
essential  art— may  rear  itself  at  last  from  the  ruck,  may  come 
to  the  judgment  of  answering  emotions,  without  its  chains. 
It  is  a  pity  that  we  should  heap  so  many  obscurations  about 
to-day’s  madonnas  while  agreeing,  for  example,  to  forget  why 
Dr.  Johnson  hurried  with  “Rasselas.” 

Probably  we  will  never  have  clearness  of  thinking  in  these 
matteis  until  there  is  a  wider  and  deeper  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  all  arts,  fine  and  other,  are  subsidiary  to  the  su¬ 
preme  art  of  living.  At  the  white  peak  of  the  art  of  living 
is  the  essence  of  essences.  Any  theory  that  sets  up  a  super¬ 
art,  especially  one  that  affects  to  despise  life,  is  essentially 
evasive  and  dishonest.  Logically  it  should  begin  with  suicide. 
It  is  “striking  on  the  job,”  an  intellectual  sabotage.  In  a 
creed  acknowledging  the  art  of  living  there  is  no  place  for 
brotherhoods  of  irresponsible  ecstasy,  but  there  is  room, 
there  is  demand,  for  the  uttermost  triumphs  of  expression, 
for  every  individual  thought  or  emotion  which  the  common 
heritage  of  art  language  may  carry  to  mankind,  and  for  the 
artist  as  a  full  participator  in  the  common  struggle,  though 
he  be  necessarily  aloof,  like  other  of  his  life-brothers,  for  the 
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creative  hours.  The  indifference  of  the  world  has  no  greater 
burden  for  the  artist  than  for  the  laborer,  the  inventor,  or  the 
preacher.  The  artist,  as  life’s  spokesman,  has  indeed  certain 
gentlemanly  obligations,  among  these  that  of  not  talking  too 
much  about  himself.  Too  much  art  is  about  art.  Too  much 
history  is  about  history  rather  than  about  life. 

Whatever  may  be  figured  as  the  impulsions  of  art  in  the 
past,  art  consciousness  in  the  future  will  draw  closer  to  life. 
Havelock  Ellis  has  been  speaking  of  dancing  as  “the  loftiest, 
the  most  moving,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  arts,  because  it 
is  no  mere  translation  or  abstraction  from  life ;  it  is  life  it¬ 
self.”  No  right  to  aesthetic  joy  is  withheld  or  diminished  in 
significance  by  the  insistence,  as  by  Mr.  Ellis,  that  the  aesthetic 
sense  is  a  social  necessity.  It  is  a  social  necessity  for  reasons 
resting  in  its  social  origin.  That  beauty  needs  life  is  part 
of  the  imperative  that  life  needs  beauty.  Life  and  the  artist 
need  each  other  desperately.  Life  is  still  appallingly  ugly. 
Art  still  has  selfish  futilities.  Like  formulated  religion,  like 
coordinated  government,  it  will  learn  that  keeping  close  to 
life  is  a  condition  of  survival.  Life’s  blunders  in  trying  to 
get  along  without  its  committees  because  government  has  been 
bad,  without  religion  because  churches  have  been  ineffectual, 
without  art  because  certain  artists  have  wanted  a  separate 
god,  lifts  no  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  men  and 
women  capable  of  a  devoted  leadership. 

I  have  said  art  “consciousness.”  Let  my  postscript  make 
it  plain  that  I  have  no  faith  looking  to  an  enduring  value  for 
works  of  art  in  any  conscious  appeal  to  the  general.  I  am  no 
such  optimist  as  to  either  art  or  the  general.  But  a  great  art 
may  begin  with  an  artist  consciousness  of  humanity,  with  a 
sharing  sense  of  life’s  ironies,  without  truckling  on  the  way. 
Though  art  be  addressed,  no  theory  of  dread  duty  can  force 
the  artist  to  address  the  great  group.  He  may  reach  it. 
Whispers  of  individual  expression  have,  by  a  miracle  in  which 
there  is  more  of  what  we  call  chance  than  most  of  us  find  it 
ethical  to  admit,  reverberated  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  An 
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artist  may  attain  his  best  art  in  thinking  of  a  wide  audience. 
He  may  attain  it  in  thinking  simply  of  another  self.  It  may 
be  wrung  from  him  in  moments  of  lonesome  exasperation. 
Certainly  we  cannot  hope  that  it  will  germinate  in  a  philos¬ 
ophy  of  irresponsibility  or  of  contempt.  History  seems  to 
show  that  while  little  men  sometimes  have  big  expression 
gifts,  really  great  works  of  art  are  made  by  great  men  of  the 
world,  and  great  men — well  they  are  great  men. 


COMMON-CENSORSHIP  ^ 
hy  Washington  Pezet 

For  a  long  period  it  was  the  proud  boast  of  America  that  ours 
was  the  only  land  without  a  censorship  of  some  sort.  We 
cannot  make  this  boast  to-day.  What  other  nations  have 
learned  to  do  without  we  have  had  to  adopt. 

There  are  those  who  treat  this  censorship  question  lightly. 
It  is  a  “tempest  in  a  teapot,”  “a  passing  hysterical  phase.” 
Our  local  wits  and  humorists  have  honored  us  with  many 
quips  and  jests  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  easy  and  really 
delightful  to  treat  the  matter  flippantly.  Temperamentally, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  do  so.  Certainly  the  antics  of  our 
“hysterio-moralists”  furnish  gorgeous  material  for  satirical 
treatment.  They  and  all  their  silly  works  should  be  laughed 
out  of  court.  But  I  am  afraid  that,  as  a  whole,  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  a  serious-minded  people, — that  is,  a  people  who 
laugh  at  jokes.  And  because  our  moral  reformers  are  not  so 
labeled,  we  do  not  laugh  at  them.  The  truth  is  that  all  of 
us,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  are  tainted  with  the 
same  disease  that  so  completely  dominates  the  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  of  our  professional  moralists, — ^the  Puritan  moral  code. 

This  Puritan  moral  code  which  we  have  inherited  from 
the  pre-scientific  age  is  a  code  that  holds  to  the  reality  of 
abstractions.  It  believes  that  there  are  such  things  as  Right 
and  Wrong,  Good  and  Bad,  capitalized.  It  is  amusing  to 
note  that  those  among  us  who  cling  most  tenaciously  to  the 
Puritan  moral  code  are  also  those  who  believe  most  implicitly 
in  progress.  Progress  may  be  an  illusion,  but  if  it  is  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  it  is  change ;  the  very  word  implies  motion.  An 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  The  Forum  Publishing  Company. 
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institution  that  is  shackled  cannot-  progress.  Our  business 
men,  many  of  them  moralists  in  matters  that  lie  outside  their 
business,  protest  that  government  interference  in  business  is 
hindering  industrial  progress.  In  much  the  same  -way,  the 
control  of  public  morals  hinders  moral  progress. 

In  the  April  Forum,  John  Jay  Chapman  maintained  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  un-American  because  it 
stands  for  external  Authority  in  religious  and  moral  matters, 
whereas  the  essence  of  Protestant  ioo%  Nordic  Americanism 
is  to  be  found  in  reliance  upon  the  Private  Mind.  Hereto¬ 
fore  we  have  thought  the  Private  Mind,  exercising  its  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  at  the  box  office,  a  sufficient  guardian  of  public 
morals  as  exhibited  on  the  stage.  Now  we  have  abandoned 
our  historic  attitude,  shackled  the  Private  Mind,  and  accepted 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  external  Authority, — for  by  deriva¬ 
tion,  a  censorship  means  an  authoritative  guardian  of  morals 
and  manners. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  this  surrender  to  Catholic  principle 
has  not  been  brought  about  by  the  priests  of  Rome, — it  is 
not  they  who  have  shrieked  for  the  censorship, — ^but  by  our 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians,  the  spiritual  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  men  who  first  fought  the  good  fight  of  the 
Private  Mind. 

To-day  we  know  that  as  an  abstraction  morals  have  no 
existence.  There  is  no  absolute  good  and  bad,  right  and 
wrong.  All  things  are  relative,  and  to  have  even  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  reality  a  thing  must  exist  in  space-time.  A  specific 
play  produced  in  New  York  City  on  a  specific  night,  before 
a  specific  audience,  may  be  judged  either  moral  or  immoral 
according  to  its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  social  behavior  of  its 
audience.  But  who  is  to  ascertain  that  ultimate  effect,— 
how  can  it  possibly  be  ascertained  ?  The  same  play  produced 
before  another  audience,  or  before  the  same  audience  ten 
years  hence,  might  well  have  shifted  from  the  moral  or  im¬ 
moral  side  of  the  balance  to  the  other. 

To  me  a  play  of  a  decade  ago  hailed  by  thousands  as  a 
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great  religious  tract  was  the  most  immoral  play  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  showed  a  boarding  house  filled  with  as  rotten  a 
set  of  petty  humans  as  were  ever  assembled  on  one  stage,  it 
then  brought  into  their  midst  a  mysterious  stranger  who 
passed  among  them  dispensing  beatific  sayings,  and  presto,  in 
the  third  act  the  whole  caboodle  of  sinners  was  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  a  hierarchy  of  saints  and  angels.  This  play  and 
all  of  a  similar  uplift  variety  are  immoral  to  me  because  they 
imply  that  our  defects  of  character  can  be  overcome  by  ex¬ 
ternal  pressure  without  effort  on  our  part,  that  old  habits  can 
be  discarded  and  new  habits  acquired  without  the  supreme 
moral  effort  necessary  to  achieve  such  results.  To  me  such 
plays  are  immoral  because  they  enhance  our  moral  laziness, 
because  they  abet  the  moral  inertia  which  keeps  most  of  us 
savages.  I  consider  the  social  effect  of  one  such  play  far 
worse  than  all  the  tawdry,  pathetically  pornographic  exhibits 
which  arouse  the  ire  of  our  moral  reformers.  But  how  can 
I  prove  it? 

I  know  an  aristocratic  lady  of  the  old  school  who  never 
ceases  to  rail  against  the  type  of  play,  usually  a  musical 
comedy,  which  shows  the  little  gutter-girl  being  transformed 
into  a  “lady”  by  the  magic  of  costly  clothes.  “They  are  im¬ 
moral  plays,”  she  argues.  “They  teach  that  clothes  make 
the  lady.  It  is  not  so.  One  may  be  in  rags  and  still  be  a 
lady.  Refinement  and  culture  are  matters  of  breeding  and 
training,  not  of  money  and  clothes !”  True  enough,  but  how 
is  she  to  prove  that  the  witnessing  of  such  a  play  is  inimical 
to  society  and  therefore  immoral? 

By  the  same  token,  I  argue  that  those  whose  only  idea  of 
immorality  is  sexual  immorality  are  equally  helpless.  It  is 
possible  and  probably  true  that  the  sort  of  play  they  con¬ 
demn  is  bad  for  them  as  individuals,  for  they  usually  possess 
the  type  of  prurient  mind  which,  through  the  inhibition  of 
normal  instincts,  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  sex-complex. 
Being  thus  confronted  with  a  moral  dilemma,  they  rationalize 
their  abnormality  by  attributing  it  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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They  cannot  prove  that  the  risque  farces  of  which  they 
complain  are  immoral.  Indeed  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  these  risque  farces, — ^tawdry,  cheap,  and  vulgar  though 
many  of  them  have  been.  Discounting  their  offenses  against 
good  taste,  they  have  performed  a  real  social  service, — they 
have  made  fun  of  sex,  and  to  make  fun  of  sex  is  to  drag  it 
down  from  that  pedestal  of  fictitious  importance  to  which 
the.  sentimentality  of  Victorian  morals  had  exalted  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  real  achievements  of  our  age  that  with  our  laughter 
we  have  dethroned  sex,  stripped  the  mystery  from  it,  dis¬ 
pelled  the  bugaboo  of  its  pretensions,  and  so  cleared  the  way 
for  its  revaluation  as  the  aesthetic  instrument  of  a  biological 
necessity.  In  so  doing  we  have  released  untold  human 
energy  for  the  creation  of  newer,  finer  spiritual  and  cultural 
values. 

A  censorship,  no  matter  how  innocuous  it  may  seem,  will 
tend  to  reverse  this  happy  evolution.  If  we  are  to  progress 
morally,  if  we  are  to  develop  a  new  moral  code  to  fit  the 
needs  of  a  scientific  age,  it  must  have  its  roots  in  science  and 
not  in  superstition.  It  will  have  to  be  born  of  the  travail  of 
the_  present  generation,  by  the  method  of  trial  by  error,  by  the 
social  interplay  of  free  acting  Private  Minds.  Whatever 
moral  progress  we  have  made  has  been  achieved  in  this  way. 
If  most  of  us  do  not  do  murder  upon  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion,  it  is  because  we  have  bred  a  race  to  whom  murder  is 
abhorrent.  If  we  wish  to  uproot  the  display  of  pornography 
which  so  horrifies  our  moralists  we  must  breed  and  train  in¬ 
dividuals  to  whom  this  type  of  vulgarity  will  be  abhorrent. 

It  is  a  most  arrant  absurdity  to  say  that  the  present-day 
public  wants  only  clean  plays.  The  public  finds  some  clean 
plays  acceptable  and  others  merely  dull.  People  want  to  see 
risque  plays.  They  want  plays  with  a  dash  of  pornography ; 
and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  they  pay  to  see  them  and  don’t 
walk  out.  And  the  audience  which  attends  these  so-called 
immoral  plays  is  not  a  selected  salacious  group ;  they  are  the 
average  theatre  goers, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perfectly-Respectable- 
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Citizens  from  Oshkosh,  Roxbury,  and  Herkimer.  They  are 
in  New  York,  the  wicked  metropolis,  and  they  are  out  to  be 
devilish.  These  people  seek  in  the  theatre  the  little  sexual 
thrills  which  their  humdrum  and  commonplace  lives  deny 
them.  It  it  not  the  libertines  and  the  harlots  who  support 
such  plays.  The  libertines  and  the  harlots  indulge  them¬ 
selves  actually,  not  vicariously.  Suppress  such  plays  and 
respectable  people  will  get  their  vicarious  sex  thrills  in  some 
other  way. 

If  this  citizens’  jury  represents  the  average  of  common- 
sense  public  opinion,  then  it  is  quite  useless,  for  that  is  al¬ 
ready  represented  by  the  public  exercising  its  free  choice  at 
the  box  office.  I  once  saw  a  play  that  really  offended  peo¬ 
ple;  they  walked  out,  and  in  two  days  it  had  closed.  No 
one  now  remembers  it. 

What  this  common-censorship  actually  accomplishes  is  to 
substitute  the  Private  Minds  of  a  chosen  few  for  the  Private 
Minds  of  the  majority  of  theatre  goers.  Since  there  exist 
no  moral  standards  for  them  to  judge  by,  they  will  base 
their  judgments  upon  their  own  opinions,  and  inevitably  their 
opinions  will  be  colored  by  the  self-consciousness  due  to  their 
roles  as  censors.  They  will  represent  not  public  taste  as  it 
is,  but  public  taste  as  they  think  it  should  be, — that  is,  public 
taste  dressed  in  the  tawdry  raiment  of  its  hypocrisies.  The 
majority  of  adults  of  our  generation  has  not  yet  achieved  a 
scientific  approach  to  morals.  Most  of  the  jurors  will  re¬ 
flect  to  a  certain  degree,  however  slight,  the  Puritan  moral 
attitude  simply  because  it  is  the  only  articulate  moral  at¬ 
titude  in  this  country.  They  will  regard  sexual  immorality 
as  the  only  immorality,  and  any  play  which  seriously  under¬ 
takes  to  exploit  a  new  moral  ideal  will  be  damned.  And  the 
stage  of  America,  which  shows  some  slight  sign  of  achiev¬ 
ing  artistic  adolescence  will  be  permanently  closed  for  the 
artistic  exploitation  of  new  ideas.  Writers  who  can  think 
will  abandon  the  theatre  for  some  uncensored  avenue  of  self- 
expression,  if  any  such  exists  in  the  future. 
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I  believe  that  this  censorship  marks  only  the  beginning, 
only  the  initial  triumph  of  that  minority  which  is  trying 
ceaselessly  to  establish  the  supreme  authority  of  its  narrow, 
unscientific  moral  code.  It  is  a  minority  of  weak-minded 
quasi-degenerates  who  believe  quite  sincerely  that  the  healthy 
mass  of  mankind  share  their  moral  dilemmas  and  who  seek 
protection  and  survival  for  their  kind  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  environment  to  their  specific  limitations. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  this  conjecture,  it  is  a  small  consola¬ 
tion.  If  this  censorship  really  exists  in  response  to  the  will 
of  the  majority,  it  means  that  most  of  us  have  abandoned  the 
faith  of  our  fathers,  that  we  have  so  far  degenerated  that 
we  are  willing  to  establish  a  moral  tyranny  among  us. 


THE  MODERN  M^CENAS  ^ 
by  Sumnne  La  Follette 

Some  gifts  that  have  lately  been  made  to  public  institutions 
by  very  wealthy  men  have  strengthened  a  suspicion  which  I 
have  had  for  some  time,  that  the  public-spirited  millionaire 
is  usually  much  better  qualified  to  absorb  the  earnings  of 
other  people  than  he  is  to  spend  them  for  the  public  good. 
The  first  process  postulates  a  fortunate  accident  of  birth, 
good  luck  or  shrewdness  in  business.  The  second  postulates 
intelligence;  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  wealth  and  intelli¬ 
gence  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  same  person.  To  be 
sure,  it  happens  now  and  then  that  they  are;  and  when  it 
does,  the  combination  is  such  a  happy  one  that  it  might  go 
far  to  reconcile  the  most  rabid  son  of  discontent  to  the  un¬ 
fairness  with  which  material  well-being  is  distributed  in  this 
world.  But  in  general,  the  rich  man  is  unimaginative  in 
conditioning  his  largesse  to  the  public.  Since  the  economic 
system  gives  so  large  a  surplus  into  his  absolute  control,  one 
would  suppose  that  he  might  at  least  use  it  to  give  himself 
the  kind  of  good  time  that  is  open  to  the  person  whose  wealth 
makes  easily  available  to  him  the  inexhaustible  pleasures 
that  the  arts  afford.  But  even  in  this  respect  his  success, 
judged  by  standards  purely  objective  and  aesthetic,  is  not 
obvious.  His  pleasures,  and  those  of  his  family,  may  be 
real,  but  they  are,  objectively  and  aesthetically  speaking,  rather 
superficial  and  vulgar.  They  are  largely  equivalent,  on  a 
grand  scale,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  average  man,  who  gets 
his  fun  out  of  the  movies,  the  baseball  game,  the  prize  fight, 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  The  American  Mercury.  Inc. 
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and  breaking  the  Prohibition  law.  In  other  words,  they  are 
pretty  exclusively  mechanical. 

However,  it  is  not  with  the  quality  of  his  pleasures  that 
I  have  to  deal.  They  are  none  of  my  affair.  What  concerns 
me  here  is  not  how  he  uses  his  money  for  his  own  good,  but 
how  he  uses  it  for  the  good  of  other  people.  It  is  only  when 
he  embarks  upon  enterprises  of  education  and  the  uplift,  in¬ 
deed,  that  his  spending  may  legitimately  concern  anyone  be¬ 
side  himself.  It  is  not  really  essential  that  ninety-eight  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  this  or  any  other  country  should 
scrape  along  on  one-tenth  of  what  it  produces  and  hand  over 
the  remaining  nine-tenths  to  the  control  of  two  per  cent. 
When  a  people  is  content  to  behave  so  foolishly,  it  should 
not  cavil  at  the  way  in  which  its  wealth  is  disposed  of — 
not,  that  is,  while  the  beneficiaries  are  content  to  confine 
their  outlay  of  money  to  their  own  personal  benefit  or  pleas¬ 
ure. 

But  rich  men  have  a  way  of  being  altruistic.  Perhaps 
they  feel  misgivings  about  the  disproportion  between  their 
holdings  and  those  of  the  ninety-eight  per  cent ;  perhaps  ad¬ 
vancing  age  and  a  general  slowing-down  of  their  faculties 
remind  them,  like  Colonel  Sterrett’s  grandfather,  that  it  is 
time  for  them  to  begin  a-layin’  up  a  treasure  above ;  or  per¬ 
haps  they  feel  the  promptings  common  to  us  all,  to  contribute 
something  to  the  enhancement  of  the  collective  life.  In  any 
case  they  are  continually  endowing  libraries  and  colleges, 
creating  foundations  for  the  promotion  of  causes  or  of 
learning,  supporting  musical  organizations  and  museums  of 
art,  or  financing  institutes  of  this  or  of  that.  They  are 
zealous  in  works  for  the  public  good;  and  as  a  member  of 
the  public  one  may  be  justified  in  examining  and  criticizing 
the  nature  of  the  works.  If  one  were  living  in  a  hall  bed¬ 
room  and  did  not  know  where  one’s  next  meal  was  to  come 
from,  one  would  feel  justified  in  protesting  if  one’s  rich 
friends  insisted  upon  giving  one  a  Rolls-Royce.  Something 
of  this  sort  the  country’s  rich  men  are  doing.  American  cul- 
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ture  is  in  need  of  sustenance  and  they  are  feeding  it  ma¬ 
chinery.  For  the  activities  that  I  have  mentioned  are  purely 
mechanical.  They  follow  the  formula  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  education  in  this  country,  the  formula  of  the 
teaching-machine  into  whose  capacious  maw  the  youth  of  the 
land  is  crammed  pell-mell,  to  be  spewed  forth  again  all  neatly 
and  uniformly  molded  to  pattern.  The  formula  finds  its 
justification  in  the  common  misconception  of  democracy  as 
being  a  matter  of  universal  suffrage  and  a  universal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  three  R’s.  It  entirely  overlooks  the  sole  legit¬ 
imate  purpose  of  education,  which  is  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  the  peculiar  capacities  of  each  individual; 
and  it  is  terribly  effective  in  producing  a  general  vulgar  and 
unintelligent  literacy,  just  as  Renan  predicted  it  would  be. 

This  mechanized  patronage  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has 
certain  advantages  from  the  standpoint  of  the  patron;  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  as  economical  or  effective  as  a 
somewhat  different  method  might  be.  The  matter  is  of 
tremendous  importance  to  the  budding  culture  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  for  where  wealth  is  monopolized  and  concentrated  as  it 
is  here,  cultural  development  must  needs  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy.  Consider  for  a  moment 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  cultural  life  of  New  York 
City  if  its  wealthy  men  should  suddenly  withdraw  their  in¬ 
stitutional  subsidies.  It  would  be  felt  most  immediately  in 
music :  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  would  cease  to 
exist ;  there  would  be  no  orchestra  of  consequence  outside  the 
theatres  and  motion-picture  houses.  In  short,  the  musical 
diet  of  the  town  would  be  reduced  to  the  performance  of 
individual  artists  or  small  ensemble  organizations,  best 
exemplified  at  present  by  Mr.  Barrere’s  Little  Symphony, 
and  the  great  masters  of  music  would  be  known  only  in 
their  lighter  moments;  to  their  monumental  works  New 
York  would  be  a  stranger.  As  for  the  great  art-museum,  it 
would  be  forced  to  curtail  its  activities  sharply,  if  not  to 
close  its  doors. 
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II 

From  this  rapid  and  incomplete  survey  it  may  readily  be 
seen — ^if  a  fact  so  obvious  needs  demonstration — how  greatly 
our  cultural  life  depends  on  the  good  will  of  wealthy  and 
generous  patrons.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  if  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  should  cease  to  exist,  it  would 
be  replaced  by  an  institution  in  which  operas  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  important  than  stars,  ensemble  more  important 
than  individual  glory,  and  the  tastes  of  music-lovers  more 
important  than  those  of  box-holders.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  present  orchestras  would  be  replaced  by  others  whose 
directors  would  be  more  interested  in  music  than  in  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  I  fail  to  see,  however,  how  the  existing  institu¬ 
tions  could  be  replaced  without  the  help  of  the  millionaires 
who  now  more  or  less  mismanage  them,  unless  it  should  be 
by  municipally  controlled  bodies ;  and  to  supplant  the  dilettante 
by  the  politician  would  be  a  doubtful  expedient  from  the 
standpoint  of  art. 

No ;  we  might  dispense  with  our  men  of  wealth,  most  of 
them,  and  do  little  harm  to  our  civilization,  but  we  could  not 
dispense  with  their  money.  This  is  why  one  is  bound  to  wish 
that  they  might  show  a  little  more  imagination  when  they 
undertake  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  and  our  large 
orchestras.  Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  is  that  they  are  not  entirely  philanthropic.  They  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  box<7office  receipts  to  defray  a  large  share 
of  their  expenses,  and  upon  wealthy  guarantors  for  that 
part  which  the  receipts  do  not  cover.  If  the  deficit  be  too 
large,  the  guarantors — especially  if  they  have,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  little  real  knowledge  or  love  of  music — are  likely 
to  become  restive  under  their  burden;  therefore  the  perform¬ 
ers  must  be  chosen  and  the  programmes  must  be  made  with 
one  eye  on  the  music  and  the  other  on  the  box-office. 

None  the  less,  these  institutions  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
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although  with  intelligent  management  they  might  easily  do 
very  much  more.  I  dwell  upon  them  not  only  because  they 
exhibit  the  weakness  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but  also  and 
more  especially  because  out  of  this  weakness  grows  another 
which  seems  to  me  the  cardinal  weakness  of  institutions  in 
general,  namely:  a  perfectly  ruthless  attitude  towards  the 
individual.  It  is  characteristic  of  institutions,  and  especially 
of  institutions  whose  primary  concern  is  financial  profit,  that 
the  individual  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  get  caught  into 
their  machinery  has  importance  only  as  a  part  of  that  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  not  at  all  for  what  he  may  be  in  himself.  This 
arises  out  of  a  mistaken  tendency  to  regard  the  machine  as 
more  important  than  the  individual;  a  tendency  which  could 
not  possibly  exist  if  those  who  are  responsible  for  our  in¬ 
stitutions  were  wise  enough  to  perceive  that  an  institution 
can  never  be  any  better  than  the  individuals  who  compose 
it;  and  that  the  best  institution,  therefore,  is  naturally  that 
one  which  offers  the  greatest  possibility  of  individual  devel¬ 
opment.  , 

It  is  just  here  that  my  quarrel  lies  with  the  large-scale 
promoters  of  the  public  welfare.  The  salvation  of  humanity 
never  yet  lay  in  the  hands  of  any  institution,  not  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church.  It  is,  and  has  always  been,  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  cleared  the  path  of  human  progress.  I  re¬ 
member  a  story  of  Lincoln  Steffens  about  how  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  down  Fifth  Avenue  with  the  Devil  one  day,  when  they 
saw  a  man  across  the  street  reach  up  and  catch  a  little  bit  of 
truth. 

“Did  you  see  that?”  asked  Steffens. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Devil,  lighting  a  cigarette. 

“Well,”  said  Steffens,  “what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“It  doesn’t  worry  me,”  said  the  Devil.  “I  shall  tempt  him 
to  organize  it.” 

There  is  profound  wisdom  in  that  little  story.  Think  of 
the  Carnegie  libraries  and  peace  foundations,  and  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  Sage  foundations,  and  all  their  kindred  organiza- 
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tions ;  and  then  consider  in  the  light  of  their  achievement 
how  much  actual  civilization  in  this  country  is  likely  to  be 
advanced  by  Mr,  Duke’s  gift  of  forty  million  dollars  to  a 
Methodist  college,  or  by  Mr.  Eastman’s  gift  of  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  to  four  institutions ! 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  will  not  be  advanced  at 
all.  No  doubt  the  Carnegie  libraries  have  done  some  good 
in  hit-or-miss  fashion,  even  though  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  competing  with  news-stand  wares  of  small  cultural  value 
and  large  circulation.  The  achievement  of  other  uplifting 
institutions  is  more  doubtful,  perhaps.  It  must  certainly  be 
admitted  that  such  organizations  as  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research  are  doing  a  useful  work  toward  the 
eradication  of  disease  and  the  alleviation  of  human  suffer¬ 
ing.  What  these  institutions  set  out  to  do,  they  do  well; 
they  set  out,  however,  not  to  improve  life  but  to  promote 
living.  This  is  of  course  laudable,  but  does  it  not  carry 
the  implication  that  at  least  as  much  effort  and  imagination 
should  be  expended  upon  improving  the  quality  of  the  life 
that  is  to  be  promoted?  Who  would  not  willingly  endure  a 
few  more  aches  and  pains,  and  even  the  loss  of  a  few  years 
from  his  span  of  life,  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  an  age 
of  high  spiritual  vitality  and  activity,  such  as  the  Italian 
Renaissance  or  the  Periclean  age  of  Greece?  And  no 
syndicate  of  Pasteurs  and  Curies,  no  casual  distribution  of 
reading  matter,  nor  yet  any  forty-million-dollar  subsidies 
of  fresh-water  colleges,  will  ever  of  themselves  produce  an 
age  like  the  Renaissance  or  the  Periclean  epoch.  The  degree 
of  a  people’s  culture  depends  not  on  the  amount  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  its  knowledge,  not  upon  the  instruments  by  which  it 
promotes  physical  health,  but  upon  the  quality  and  depth  of 
its  spiritual  life.  It  is  in  quality  and  depth  of  spiritual  life 
that  this  country  is  most  conspicuously  poor;  here,  then, 
would  be  an  eligible  point  of  attack  for  our  spiritual  up- 
lifters. 

Now,  it  is  just  these  two  things,  quality  and  depth  of 
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Spiritual  life,  that  institutions  are,  from  their  very  nature, 
least  able  to  furnish.  For  these  things  largely  depend  for 
their  existence  upon  the  generation  and  development  of  ideas : 
and  an  institution  can  not  generate  and  develop  ideas ;  it  can 
only  disseminate  them.  The  work  of  generation  and  devel¬ 
opment  must  necessarily  be  that  of  profound  and  original 
individual  intelligence.  The  institution  can,  and  sometimes 
does,  contribute  to  this  work  by  providing  the  individual  with 
opportunity  to  carry  it  on  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  wherein  the  effect,  in  such  cases, 
is  more  satisfactory  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  individual 
had  been  subsidized  directly. 


Ill 

I  can  think  of  a  good  many  excellent  reasons  why  the  man 
of  wealth  should  endow  individuals.  I  can  think  of  only 
three  reasons  of  any  kind  why  he  should  endow  institutions : 
first,  because  to  set  up  an  institution  and  fill  it  with  place¬ 
holders  requires  a  much  feebler  exercise  of  intelligence  than 
to  recognize  ability  in  individuals;  second,  because  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  institutions  seems  to  promise  the  nearest  thing 
one  can  get  to  a  posthumous  control  of  one’s  money;  third, 
because  organization,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  has  be¬ 
come  the  regular  and  accepted  thing,  requiring  no  inventive 
genius  or  originality  to  follow  out.  What  is  apparently 
overlooked  by  all  organizers  and  mechanicians,  from  the  in¬ 
dustrialist  to  the  sponsor  for  educational  institutions  of 
highly  doubtful  value,  is  the  well-known  fact  that  machine- 
production  entails  a  loss  in  quality  in  compensation  for  an 
increase  in  mass  or  quantity.  This  applies  to  the  machine 
whose  cogs  are  human  beings  with  exactly  the  same  force  as 
to  that  whose  cogs  are  of  steel. 

The  reason  is  in  the  machine  itself ;  it  persistently  gets  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  and  his  best  work.  If  some  enterpris¬ 
ing  millionaire  were  to  create  an  organization  in  which  every 
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placeholder  was  required  to  be  a  genius,  the  result  would  be 
the  same;  for  the  very  necessity  of  working  as  part  of  an 
organization  would  hamper  every  one  of  them  and  lessen 
the  distinction  of  his  performance.  Organization  entails 
rules,  observances  and  institutional  habits  of  a  progressive 
and  deleterious  formalism.  The  adjustment  of  the  human 
parts  of  the  machine  entails  friction  and  waste  motion ;  each 
placeholder  is  impelled  to  perform  his  function  with  one  eye 
on  his  work  and  the  other  on  his  relation  to  the  organization. 
There  is  no  need  to  particularize  further ;  for  it  is  a  matter 
of  open  and  notorious  knowledge  that  organization  puts  a 
heavy  discount  on  individuality — a  fact  which  explains  why 
most  placeholders  are  ciphers.  It  is  evident  that  the  de¬ 
mands  of  organization  are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  civ¬ 
ilization;  for  whereas  organization  demands  the  suppression 
of  individuality,  civilization  is  best  promoted  by  its  free  de¬ 
velopment. 

Like  many  other  simple  and  obvious  truths,  however,  this 
one  is  quite  generally  passed  by  unnoticed.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  complex  or  esoteric  about  the  fact  that  an  institution  can 
never  rise  in  quality  above  the  quality  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it ;  that  it  can  never  rise  as  high,  indeed,  because  of 
the  debilitating  effect  of  organization  upon  the  individual 
worker.  Yet  the  contemplation  of  institutions  affects  people 
with  what  one  might  perhaps  call  a  peculiar  variant  of  phil¬ 
osophical  realism ;  it  makes  people  attribute  to  them  an  exag¬ 
gerated  and  preposterous  virtue,  much  beyond  the  collective 
virtue  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who  make  them  up.  And 
conversely,  his  connection  with  a  respected  institution  often 
casts  over  plain  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  a  glamor  of  importance 
and  authority  that  is  far  from  being  warranted  by  his 
capacities  as  an  individual.  Thus,  while  the  institution 
hampers  his  ability,  if  he  has  any,  it  may  increase  his  pres¬ 
tige. 

The  most  common  example  of  this  strange  phenomenon 
may  be  seen  in  the  utterly  mythopceic  tendency  to  regard 
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Presidents,  Judges  and  Cabinet  officers  as  holy  oracles  the 
minute  they  take  the  oath  of  office,  because,  forsooth,  they 
are  spokesmen  for  an  institution  which  is  commonly  held  in 
superstitious  reverence  in  spite  of  its  flagrant  and  scandalous 
mismanagement  of  public  affairs.  There  is  a  general  and 
wholly  illogical  tendency  to  regard  great  institutions,  from 
Columbia  University  down  to  the  United  States  Senate,  from 
the  Supreme  Court  up  to  Henry  Ford’s  factory,  as  some¬ 
what  more  than  human ;  whereas  they  are  in  fact,  and  by 
their  very  nature  must  be,  much  less. 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  case  against  institutions. 
I  have  not,  for  example,  called  attention  to  their  tendency 
to  petrify  into  obstructions  to  the  very  causes  they  are 
founded  to  promote,  a  tendency  which  is,  for  example,  highly 
conspicuous  in  the  case  of  art  academies.  Yet  we  have  them 
with  us ;  we  are  patient  addicts  of  the  institutional  cult ;  and 
therefore  we  may  as  well  take  what  comfort  we  can  out  of 
the  fact  that  with  all  their  elaborate  ineffectiveness  and 
waste  motion,  they  are  not  an  unmixed  evil.  For  one  thing, 
they  provide  places  for  a  great  many  people  whose  capacities 
do  not  fit  them  for  other  than  institutional  work,  and  who 
might  otherwise  have  a  hard  time  to  find  a  living  in  a  world 
where  the  competition  for  jobs  is  uncomfortably  keen.  Let 
us,  therefore,  accept  our  foundations  and  institutes,  such 
as  they  are,  and  get  as  much  out  of  them  as  we  can.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  may  perhaps  be  in  order  to  suggest  to 
the  would-be  patron  of  our  struggling  culture  that  he  keep 
an  eye  out  for  the  able  individual  with  whose  ability  his 
money  may  more  effectively  cooperate  for  the  advancement 
of  civilization. 


IV 

To  contribute  thus  to  the  quality  of  life  rather  than  to  its 
means,  would  be  no  small  service.  Since  apprenticeship 
has  been  institutionalized  and  taken  over  by  the  colleges, 
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the  original  purpose  of  these  institutions  has  been  obscured 
by  their  pre-occupation  with  fitting  young  people  for  the 
various  trades  and  professions.  The  result  has  been  a 
specialization  in  merely  instrumental  knowledge  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  cultivation  of  the  humanities.  The  schools  have 
been  so  busy  teaching  young  people  how  to  use  their  work¬ 
ing  hours  that  they  have  lost  sight  of  their  need  to  know 
how  to  spend  their  leisure.  Yet  surely  the  primary  purpose 
of  all  institutions  of  the  higher  learning,  as  of  all  other 
organizations  which  pretend  to  a  cultural  purpose,  should 
be  to  promote  a  life  that  is  humane  and  amiable.  A  people 
schooled  to  regard  a  humane  life  as  the  highest  object  of 
human  endeavor  would  not  fall  into  the  error,  so  common 
in  this  country  and  age,  of  confounding  the  means  of  ex¬ 
istence  with  the  end,  which  is  enjoyment;  nor  would  it  make 
the  mistake  of  expecting  deep  or  lasting  enjoyment  from 
passively  exposing  itself  to  more  or  less  trivial  and  mechan¬ 
ical  entertainment.  For  it  would  possess  the  secret  of  a 
joy  which  springs  from  deeper  wells  than  these,  the  joy 
which  comes,  and  can  come  only,  from  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  mental,  spiritual,  and  physical  faculties 
of  the  individual. 

To  such  a  people,  music,  poetry,  all  the  enormous  wealth 
that  the  world’s  great  minds  have  contributed  to  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  human  spirit,  would  not  appear  to  be  some¬ 
thing  to  be  tolerantly  endured  as  the  plaything  of  a  few 
eccentric  people,  nor  yet  something  to  be  applied  in  thin 
veneer,  for  social  purposes,  over  a  foundation  of  shoddy 
materialism.  It  would  assume  its  rightful  place  as  the 
priceless  possession  of  each  human  being,  his  spirit’s  daily 
food,  whereby  he  should  grow  in  wisdom  and  in  strength. 
Out  of  the  spiritual  vitality  which  such  a  people  would  gain 
from  this  daily  communion  with  the  arts,  it  would  en¬ 
rich  them  sevenfold;  for  when  man  lives  in  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  what  is  beautiful  and  ennobling,  what  he  creates 
will  have  nobility  and  beauty.  “If  one  could  imagine,”  says 
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filie  Faure,  “an  epoch,  a  country  where  every  man  should 
be  an  artist,  one  would  obtain  the  most  faithful  image  of 
what  a  civilization  could  and  should  be.  Here,  in  a  word, 
is  a  definition  of  the  humane  life,  a  life  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  shall  attain  to  the  highest  possible  development  of 
those  spiritual  powers  which  are  latent  within  us  all,  and 
shall  contribute  their  fruits  to  the  increase  of  human  wis¬ 
dom  and  human  joy. 

It  is  toward  this  great  end  that  every  artist,  whether  he 
know  it  or  not,  is  working;  and  the  more  profound  and 
original  his  work  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  will  have 
to  carry  it  forward  in  the  teeth  of  opposition  by  the  insti¬ 
tutions.  Cezanne  was  execrated  by  the  academy,  yet  he  gave 
modern  painting  its  direction.  To  come  back  to  our  own 
country  and  generation,  Theodore  Dreiser  has  had  more 
influence  upon  the  development  of  American  literature  than 
all  the  learned  professors  who  opposed  him.  Patrons  of  the 
arts  in  former  times  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  the  free 
operation  of  the  individual  spirit  is  essential  to  the  promotion 
of  a  real  culture.  Maecenas  patronized  letters  not  for  the 
glory  of  a  poet  but  for  the  glory  of  Rome.  His  first  thought 
was  of  the  state;  but  he  founded  no  free-for-all  academies 
or  dreary  institutes.  He  subsidized  individual  poets,  and  the 
quality  of  the  result  gained  him  the  distinction  of  being  re¬ 
garded  as  the  greatest  patron  of  all  time.  But  then, 
Maecenas  was  himself  a  poet. 

To  return  once  more  to  our  own  age  and  generation,  Mr. 
Duke  has  lately  put  forty  million  dollars  into  the  control  of  a 
mediocre  college,  and  the  result  is  likely  to  be  forty  million 
dollars’  worth  of  mediocrity.  With  the  same  amount  of 
money  he  could  have  subsidized  every  gifted  composer, 
writer,  painter  and  sculptor  in  the  United  States  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  had  a  considerable  surplus  left.  But  the  latter 
course  would  have  required  imagination,  discernment  and 
courage — courage  because  in  the  first  place  the  free  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  human  spirit  is  a  terrifying  thing  to  timid  souls ; 
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and  because  in  the  second  place  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  percentage  of  loss  in  such  endowment  of  individuals, 
a  though  I  believe  it  would  be  infinitesimal  in  comparison 
with  the  waste  involved  in  promoting  culture  by  organiza¬ 
tion. 

think  all  this  is  moonshine. 

Subsidize^  an  artist  and  he  will  desert  his  work  and  spend 
his  hours  in  roaring  iniquity.”  The  answer  is  that  no  real 
artist  will;  but  what  if  he  did?  Let  him.  My  calculation 
has  it  that  one  loafing  artist  contributes  as  least  as  much  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization  as  ten  industrious  filing- 
clerks^  in  an  institute  to  promote,  let  us  say,  political  education. 
Certainly  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  individuals  would  be 
defeated  if  they  were  subsidized  only  on  condition  that  they 
turn  out  their  work  by  metre.  Art  will  be  no  man’s  serv¬ 
ant  ;  ^  nor  will  it  be  any  man’s  debtor.  The  man  who 
subsidizes  an  artist  does  that  artist  no  service;  he  simply 
co-operates  with  him  in  the  production  of  something  that 
may  be  of  service  to  humanity — for  all  art  serves  humanity 
by  the  simple  fact  of  its  existence.  Rich  men  have  done 
this  sort  of  thing,  although  not  always  as  disinterestedly  as 
one  could  wish ;  rich  men  are  doing  it  to-day,  but  not  in  im¬ 
pressive  numbers.  As  a  method  of  letting  the  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  hand  doeth,  it  has  its  disadvantages; 
it  lacks  the  publicity- value  of  great  endowments.  But  I 
think  its  comparative  lack  of  favor  is  due  rather  to  the  fact 
that  it  presupposes  considerable  culture  in  the  patron;  and 
the  standard  of  culture  among  American  millionaires  is  not 
notably  high.  They  do  the  best  they  can,  no  doubt;  and 
perhaps  one  should  not  look  their  Trojan  horses  too  closely 
in  the  mouth. 
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SHALL  I  REMAIN  IN  THE  CHURCH  ?  ^ 
by  Fred  Eastman 

I  AM  on  a  hilltop  overlooking  Oyster  Bay.  The  last  of  the 
autumn  leaves  are  swirling  about  and  a  late  Indian-summer 
haze  hangs  over  the  landscape.  Thirty-eight  years  old  and 
facing  the  hardest  battle  of  my  life  thus  far,  I  have  come 
here  to  get  perspective,  hoping  that  something  of  the  peace 
of  this  wide  expanse  of  hills  and  water  may  find  its  way 
into  my  spirit. 

I  am  writing  down  my  thoughts  for  much  the  same 
reason  as  that  given  by  the  man  who  was  caught  talking  to 
himself :  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say.  Perhaps,  too,  others  facing  a  similar  struggle  may  find 
some  help  in  observing  mine. 

It  is  a  favorite  spot  for  thinking.  Yonder  across  the  bay 
is  Sagamore  Hill,  Roosevelt’s  old  home.  About  me  on  this 
hill  is  an  old  family  cemetery  and  towering  above  me  is 
the  tall  granite  monument  to  Captain  John  Underhill,  a 
bronze  eagle  perched  upon  the  apex.  The  wings  of  the  eagle 
are  spread  ready  to  fly,  but  he  is  held  back  by  the  weight 
of  stone  fixed  to  his  feet.  Behind  me  in  the  valley  lies 
my  first  parish  in  a  quiet  little  village. 

The  battle  centers  in  this  question;  Shall  I  continue  as 
a  minister  of  the  Church?  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
state  it  academically  or  impersonally.  It  is  real  and  per¬ 
sonal.  I  will  set  it  down  in  all  candor  and  simplicity. 

Thirteen  years  ago  I  entered  the  Christian  ministry,  having 
been  duly  graduated  from  college  and  theological  seminary 
and  ordained  by  a  Protestant  denomination.  The  Church 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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to  me  then  was  the  organization  of  God,  the  supreme  channel 
for  blessing  mankind.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  task  of  bring¬ 
ing  justice  and  righteousness  and  brotherhood  to  prevail 
among  men.  It  was  the  sublime  organ  of  the  Spirit  which 
would  keep  echoing  in  human  hearts  the  angel  chorus  of 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men.  It  was  the  visible 
arm  of  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  spiritual  universe, 
and  it  was  extended  to  help  His  weak  and  erring  children. 
It  was  the  instrument  which  God  had  commissioned  to  bring 
light  out  of  darkness  and  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  our 
human  affairs.  With  all  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth  I  plunged  into  its  ministry. 

My  ears  were  ringing  then  with  the  challenging  appeals 
of  prophets  like  Doctor  Charles  E.  Jefferson  and  President 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfield.  They  were  urging  the  need  of  the 
Church  for  young  men  who  wanted  their  lives  to  count  in 
heroic  Christian  service— young  men  who  “loved  adven¬ 
ture  and  difficulty,  who  could  work  alone  with  God  and 
suffer  no  sense  of  loneliness.”  We  were  needed  to  carry 
a  message,  not  from  McKinley  to  Garcia  but  from  God  to 
man  through  the  Church.  Would  we  volunteer?  We  did. 

To-day,  after  thirteen  years  of  rather  strenuous  labor,  I 
am  looking  at  the  Church  again.  And  my  mind  is  filled 
with  questions.  Is  it  after  all  the  organization  of  God  or 
just  a  very  human  institution,  aiming,  like  other  institutions, 
at  growing  bigger?  Is  it  His  supreme  channel  for  bless¬ 
ing  mankind,  or  just  the  favorite  channel  of  publicity  for 
the  multitudinous  organizations  which  are  seeking  to  in¬ 
fluence  public  opinion,  and  also,  incidentally,  to  raise  money  ? 
Is  it  seriously  concerned  with  peace  on  earth,  or  just  peace 
among  the  Nordics?  Is  it  the  visible  arm  of  God  extended 
to  His  weak  and  erring  children,  or  is  it  the  dead  arm  of 
the  past  thrust  into  the  present?  Is  it  divinely  commis¬ 
sioned  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  or  is  it  the  collective 
effort  of  the  complacent  and  the  self-satisfied  to  resist  the 
light  and  sanctify  the  chaos? 
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Ringing  in  my  ears  to-day  are  not  the  voices  of  prophets 
but  the  din  of  a  myriad  denominational  secretaries  and 
financial  agents.  Once  the  cry  was,  “For  God’s  sake,  save 
the  world !”  Now  it  seems  to  be,  “For  God’s  sake,  raise 
the  budget !”  I  have  heard  little  in  the  churches  these  last 
years  about  saving  souls,  but  much  about  campaigns  for 
more  and  ever  more  numbers.  There  is  an  idea  abroad 
that  if  we  can  just  accumulate  more  noses  in  the  Church 
and  raise  more  cash,  all  will  be  well.  What  we  may  do  to 
the  human  beings  who  live  behind  the  noses  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  Once  Christ  called  men, 
individual  men,  and  sent  them  out  to  labor  and  die  for  his 
cause  and  with  the  power  to  accomplish  the  impossible. 
To-day  the  Church  which  claims  his  name  organizes  com¬ 
mittees,  and  the  committees  pass  resolutions  and  go  home. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  accomplish  anything  without 
having  a  majority.  Some  folks,  as  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  has 
said,  can  never  understand  how  Jesus  of  Nazareth  accom¬ 
plished  so  much  without  being  on  a  committee. 

What  has  brought  me  to  this  pass?  Certainly  not  ill 
health  or  indigestion,  for  I  never  was  in  finer  fettle.  A 
certain  succession  of  spiritual  experiences  lies  back  of  my 
pilgrimage  to  this  hilltop.  I  will  record  only  as  much  of  the 
outward  circumstances  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  spiritual 
reactions  understandable. 

'Upon  leaving  the  seminary  and  receiving  ordination  I 
spent  fifteen  months  making  social  surveys  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Middle  West.  The  purpose  of  the  surveys 
was  to  determine  why  the  rural  churches  were  declining 
and  something  of  the  relation  between  country  life  and  the 
country  church.  I  saw  communities,  dozens  of  them,  starv¬ 
ing  socially  and  spiritually.  I  saw  young  people  leaving  the 
farms  as  fast  asi  they  could  get  away.  I  saw  families 
breaking  up  and  moving  to  town  or  other  sections  of  the 
country.  I  saw  tenant  farmers  taking  their  places,  robbing 
the  soil,  and  then  giving  place  to  even  poorer  tenant  farmers. 
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I  saw^  schools  deteriorating  and  whole  neighborhoods  disin¬ 
tegrating. 

And  I  saw  the  Church,  not  as  it  should  be,  but  as  it 
actually  was.  Thousands  of  little  church  buildings  were 
scattered  throughout  those  rural  districts.  They  had  been 
planted  there  and  were  still  being  planted  by  short-sighted 
denorninational  agencies  who  had  only  one  formula  for 
ministering  to  human  needs— and  that  formula  was  to  put 
a  little  one-celled  denominational  church  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  hire  a  one-cylindered  minister  to  keep  it  chugging 
along  a  few  inches  ahead  of  the  other  little  churches.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  typical  churches  I  studied  were  served 
by  absentee,  part-time  ministers  who  lived  in  towns  where 
they  did  not  preach  and  preached  in  the  country  where  they 
did  not  live.  Out  of  every  ten  of  those  churches  one  was 
dead,  two  were  dying,  two  were  sinking,  one  was  in  a  state 
of^  coma,  three  were  growing  slightly,  and  one  was  just 
being  bom.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  a  community  of  a 
thousand  souls  in  which  seven  or  eight  little  starved  churches 
were  trying  desperately  to  gain  a  foothold.  I  remember 
especially  a  village  in  Kentucky,  with  its  eleven  hundred 
population  and  eleven  churches.  I  sought  out  the  exhorter 
of  the  hard-shelled  Baptist  group  which  had  been  responsible 
for  building  the  eleventh  church  building.  When  I  asked 
him  why  it  was  that  his  congregation  could  not  worship 
with  one  of  the  other  ten,  he  gave  the  only  convincing 
answer  I  have  ever  heard  for  denominationalism.  It  was 
something  like  this :  “We  Primitive  Baptists  don’t  believe 
nothin’.  We  don’t  know  nothin’  to  believe.  We  thank  the 
Lord  we  ain’t  all  pumped  up  with  the  pride  of  lamin’  and 
we  pray  the  Lord  to  make  us  more  ignorant  than  what  we 
be.”  In  another  section  I  asked  a  farmer  what  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  churches  in  his  community  were  doing.  He  replied, 
“Oh,  just  holdin’  meetin’s  and  takin’  collections.”  Fur¬ 
ther  study  confirmed  his  judgment.  The  chief  aim  in  life 
for  many  of  those  churches  seemed  to  be  to  keep  from  dying 
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out.  'Usually  the  collections  did  not  meet  the  meager  bills 
or  pay  the  microscopic  salary  of  the  preacher  who  came  once 
a  month;  so  annual  strawberry  festivals  and  oyster  suppers 
were  held.  What  those  little  churches  owed  to  the  lowly 
oyster  and  the  humble  strawberry  has  never  been  computed. 

Out  .  of  those  months  of  study  my  chief  impression  was 
that  the  Church’s  energies  and  efforts  were  being  wasted 
and  her  spiritual  powers  debilitated  by  competitive  denom- 
inationalism.  There  were  at  that  time  nearly  two  hundred 
different  denominations  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  I  saw  a  goodly  number  of  them  in  operation — from 
the  blue-stocking  Presbyterians  and  high-church  Episcopa¬ 
lians  to  the  sect  which  called  itself  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit- 
Predestinarian  Baptists. 

That  experience  did  not  alter  my  faith  in  the  Church. 
Rather  it  made  me  all  the  more  eager  to  be  in  a  church  of 
my  own,  a  church  that  would  write  over  its  door  the  motto : 
“I  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister.”  An 
opening  came — here  in  the  valley  back  of  this  hill.  It  was 
a  tiny  church  with  only  twenty-two  members  upon  the  roll 
and  seven  of  them  no  longer  discoverable.  The  population 
of  the  community  was  about  one  thousand.  There  were 
three  other  churches,  but  two  of  them  were  practically  dead 
and  the  total  membership  of  all  four  was  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred.  Newcomers — ^business  men  of  New  York — were  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  neighborhood,  buying  up  some  of  the  old  farms 
and  turning  them  into  estates.  These  newcomers  were  eager- 
minded  and  neighborly  folk.  They  were  used  to  doing  things 
in  a  big  way.  A  few  of  them  had  expressed  a  willingness 
to  co-operate  with  their  rural  neighbors  in  building  up  the 
community,  including  a  church  or  two.  They  had  formed 
a  Neighborhood  Association  and  were  already  tackling  such 
matters  as  roads,  library,  and  public-school  improvement. 
The  opportunity  to  work  with  such  a  nucleus  and  to  put 
into  practice  the  theory  of  a  ministering  church  as  the 
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spiritual  leavener  of  community  life  was  just  the  call  I 
wanted. 

Five  happy  years  followed.  The  church  and  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Association  grew  and  waxed  strong.  One  of  the 
other  churches  united  with  us  and  the  village  attained  some¬ 
thing  of  a  reputation  as  a  population  that  had  learned  to 
work  together.  We  organized.  How  we  organized!  We 
organized  the  babies  into  a  Cradle  Roll.  We  organized  the 
boys  and  girls  into  Scouts  and  clubs  of  a  dozen  different 
varieties.  We  organized  the  young  people  into  dramatic 
associations,  bands,  and  choruses.  We  organized  the  adults 
into  committees  for  the  regulation  and  betterment  of  every 
conceivable  form  of  activity — from  exterminating  tent- 
caterpillars  and  mosquitoes  to  town  planning  and  education 
in  eugenics.  We  built  buildings  and  planned  parks.  We 
conducted  fairs  and  baby  parades.  We  established  a  com¬ 
munity  workshop.  We  engaged  a  musician  to  develop  our 
latent  musical  talent,  if  any.  We  overdid  the  organization 
business,  of  course,  but  we  had  a  glorious  time  together 
and  part  of  the  fun  was  in  pulling  along  with  us  or  riding 
roughshod  over  an  occasional  cantankerous  deacon  who 
couldn’t  understand  what  all  the  shooting  was  for. 

As  I  look  back  now  over  those  five  years  my  deepest 
impression  is  one  of  the  essential  goodness  of  my  people. 
I  do  not  mean  righteousness,  but  kindliness  and  respon¬ 
siveness  to  the  faith  that  was  put  in  them.  The  more  they 
worked  together  the  more  their  differences  dissolved  and 
their  prejudices  melted  away.  While  this  is  the  deepest 
impression,  there  is  another  which  also  abides.  One  of  my 
most  poignant  memories  is  the  remark  of  a  wise  woman  at 
the  close  of  a  church  service  which  had  been  devoted  largely 
to  an  appeal  for  more  community  activity.  “It  is  all  very 
well,”  she  said,  “and  it  may  be  good  sociology,  but  I  came 
to  church  for  spiritual  food  and  you  didn’t  give  it  to  me.” 

She  was  right.  I  had  become  so  immersed  in  community 
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service  that  I  had  forgotten  the  needs  of  the  individual  soul. 
Yet  there  is  this  much  to  be  said  in  defense  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Some  individual  souls  can  be  reached  only  after 
the  barriers  of  prejudices  and  grouches  have  been  broken 
down  by  some  kind  of  community  assault. 

There,  for  example,  was  the  barrier  of  misunderstanding 
between  our  village  people  and  our  wealthy  summer  resi¬ 
dents.  It  was  the  Boys’  Band  which  blew  down  that  bar¬ 
rier.  The  band  came  into  existence  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous 
combustion  in  an  old  barn  that  we  had  taken  over  as  a 
recreation  hall.  When  they  began  they  couldn’t  tell  a  mu¬ 
sical  note  from  a  fly-speck.  A  few  weeks  later,  through  the 
native  genius  of  one  of  the  village  boys  who  trained  them, 
they  could  play  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  and  “My  Country, 
’tis  of  Thee.”  Inspired  by  these  accomplishments  they  began 
to  serenade  about  the  village  and  were  so  well  received  that 
they  then  invaded  the  estates  of  the  wealthy.  A  warm 
summer’s  night  would  see  fifteen  or  twenty  boys,  followed 
by  fifty  or  sixty  smaller  ones,  crunching  up  the  gravel  walk 
and  arranging  themselves  in  a  circle  in  front  of  some  mansion. 
Then  harmony  would  break  loose.  The  owner  and  his  wife 
would  come  to  the  door  and  greet  the  young  visitors,  usually 
inviting  them  in.  The  band  and  the  camp  followers  never 
refused  such  an  invitation.  Crowding  into  the  drawing¬ 
room  they  would  render  their  repertoire  with  a  gusto  that 
shook  the  pictures  upon  the  walls.  A  speech  would  then 
be  called  for  and  the  host  would  do  his  best  to  respond, 
although  beads  of  perspiration  might  be  seen  standing  upon 
his  forehead.  If  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  refresh¬ 
ments  were  not  served,  the  band’s  repertoire  would  be  re¬ 
peated.  Funny  as  they  were,  those  serenades  did  more  to 
bring  the  rich  and  the  poor  together  in  something  akin  to 
understanding  than  any  sermon  which  could  have  been 
preached.  That  band  was  as  effective  as  Joshua’s  trumpet 
in  blowing  down  the  walls  of  class  prejudice. 

Another  evidence  of  the  spiritual  value  of  community 
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co-operation  is  vivid  in  memory  as  I  think  back  over  those 
years.  I  had  been  trying  to  persuade  a  number  of  old- 
timers  in  the  village  that  the  church  was  taking  on  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  needed  their  personal  attendance  and  sup¬ 
port.  Everywhere  I  met  the  same  answer,  “I  ain’t  good 
enough.”  Somehow  in  spite  of  their  record  of  weakness 
and  ineffectiveness,  the  churches  still  stood,  in  the  minds 
of  these  old-timers,  as  institutions  which  demanded  right¬ 
eousness  of  their  members.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  their 
small  membership  was  the  fear  of  being  called  hypocrites. 
In  order  to  get  these  diffident  ones  into  the  church  for  at 
least  one  trial,  I  sent  a  postcard  broadcast  through  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  card  read: 

Sinners'  Service 

The  morning  service  at  this  church  next  Sunday  will  be 
for  sinners  only.  Will  the  saints  and  righteous  people  please 
stay  away? 

The  church  was  packed.  When  I  laid  before  them  an  appeal 
to  forget  their  sins  and  work  together  to  build  a  community 
building  to  furnish  the  village  with  clean  recreations,  every 
sinner  in  the  crowd  pledged  his  co-operation.  And  it  was 
done  reverently. 

And  yet  when  all  is  said  and  done,  my  critic  was  right. 
I  was  wasting  most  of  my  substance  in  riotous  organizings. 
I  was  helping  to  make  the  earthquake,  wind,  and  fire — 
forgetting  that  the  voice  of  God  is  not  to  be  found  in  these 
but  in  the  gentle  stillness  of  the  human  spirit.  He  only 
knows  how  many  people  came  to  my  church  hungry  for 
spiritual  bread  and  received  a  stone.  I  am  not  repudiating 
my  five  years  of  ministry  in  this  village,  but  I  am  wishing 
wistfully  that  it  had  been  a  wiser  and  a  deeper  service. 

Then  came  the  War.  Most  of  our  multitudinous  organ¬ 
izations  were  converted  into  war  auxiliaries.  I  found  a 
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place  in  Red  Cross  work  and  gave  up  the  parish.  After 
the  War  I  was  rather  eager  to  secure  some  position  in  one 
of  the  national  organizations  of  the  Church,  where  I  could 
develop  on  a  larger  scale  the  social  and  non-denominational 
work  which  I  had  so  much  enjoyed  in  the  parish.  The 
opportunity  came,  I  thought,  when  a  secretaryship  was  offered 
me  in  one  of  the  great  home-mission  boards. 

It  was  a  board  with  a  long  and  honorable  history.  It 
was  manned  by  Christian  ministers  whose  ability  and  conse¬ 
cration  were  beyond  question.  Their  slogan  as  a  board 
was  “To  make  America  Christian  for  the  friendly  service 
of  the  world.”  They  raised  and  spent  millions  of  dollars 
each  year.  Their  missionaries  were  scattered  from  the 
Arctic  Circle  to  the  West  Indies  and  from  New  England 
to  the  Mexican  border.  Their  program  included  evangelism, 
education,  and  social  service.  They  were  establishing  and 
maintaining  churches,  schools,  and;  hospitals.  Surely  the 
chance  of  working  with  such  an  organization  was  a  rare 
one.  I  plunged  into  the  work  with  a  joyful  heart  and  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  which  I  was  capable. 

It  was  my  task  to  prepare  the  literature,  the  stereopticon 
lectures,  and  the  rest  of  the  propaganda  whereby  the  public 
in  general,  and  my  denomination  in  particular,  was  to  be 
educated  concerning  the  work  of  the  board.  The  vision  of 
being  able  to  shape  the  actual  field  work  in  accordance  with 
my  parish  experience  soon  vanished,  for  every  effort  had 
to  be  concentrated  on  creating  propaganda  for  promoting 
and  financing  the  work  as  it  was.  I  accepted  that  fact  and 
did  not  question  its  justice.  If  I  could  not  teach  from  my 
own  experience,  I  could  learn  the  experience  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  tell  the  Church  what  they  were  doing.  The 
more  I  traveled  among  the  missionaries,  the  more  I  came 
to  believe  that  they  were  about  the  finest  and  most  self- 
sacrificing  body  of  men  and  women  I  had  met.  Their  work 
lay  chiefly  among  the  great  under-privileged  populations  of 
America — the  Alaskans  and  the  Indians,  the  Immigrants 
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and  the  Southern  Mountaineers,  the  Porto  Ricans  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  Southwest,  and  various 
smaller  groups.  •  These  vast  populations  constitute  nearly 
one-third  of  the  population  of  America, , and  everyone  who 
has  traveled  among  them  knows  that  they  have  not  had 
American  standards  of  living  or  education  or  protection. 
Their  children  do  not  have  a  fair  chance  at  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  social  and  spiritual  needs 
of  the  majority  of  them  are  desperate. 

Roosevelt  knew  this.  He,  more  than  any  other  President, 
endeavored  to  secure  for  them  a  square  deal.  Once  after 
an  extensive  tour  of  the  Indian  reservations  he  came  back 
with  this  tribute  to  the  missionaries  upon  his  pen: 

I  spent  twice  the  time  out  here  I  intended  to,  because  I  be¬ 
came  interested,  and  traveled  all  over  the  reservations  to  see 
what  was  being  done  especially  by  the  missionaries.  For  it 
needed  no  time  at  all  to  see  that  the  great  factors  in  uplifting 
the  Indian  were  the  men  who  were  teaching  him  to  become  a 
Christian  Citizen. 

Had  he  made  a  similar  visit  among  the  great  immigrant 
colonies  around  our  industrial  centers,  or  to  Porto  Rico,  or 
to  the  Mexican  border,  or  to  Alaska,  he  would  probably  have 
returned  with  a  similar  tribute  to  the  missionaries  there. 
For  they,  more  than  any  other  one  group,  are  endeavoring  to 
instill  into  the  youth  of  these  populations  the  fine  ideals  of 
Christianity  which  were  our  heritage  from  the  founders  of 
this  nation.  America,  to  the  home  missionaries  I  met,  is  not  a 
place  or  a  population ;  it  is  a  certain  set  of  ideals  about  God 
and  liberty  and  justice.  It  is  this  set  of  ideals  which  they 
are  living  and  teaching  in  the  difficult  places  of  our  land. 

So  intent  was  I  upon  writing  up  these  missionaries  and 
educating  the  churches  to  a  larger  and  more  sympathetic 
support  of  them,  that  fully  three  years  went  by  before  I 
realized  that  the  expenditure  of  mission  money  was  in  no  way 
compatible  with  the  appeal  upon  which  it  was  raised.  That 
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realization  came  with  something  of  a  shock  and  the  spiritual 
experience  which  has  resulted  from  it  has  brought  me  to 
this  hilltop  to  wrestle  with  my  question. 

In  brief,  the  situation  is  this :  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
money  raised  upon  the  appeals  of  the  needs  of  these  home 
missionaries  among  the  Alaskans  and  Indians,  the  Immi¬ 
grants  and  the  Southern  Mountaineers,  and  among  the 
pioneer  country  churches  and  city  churches  is  being  spent 
in  the  form  of  home-mission  aid  to  the  multiplicity  of  small 
competing  rural  and  village  churches  in  the  older  and  more 
settled  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  proportion  varies 
in  different  denominations  but  all  the  major  denominations 
are  guilty  of  the  practice.  Not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
little  rural  churches  are  being  kept  alive  by  annual  grants 
of  home-mission  money.  The  total  amount  of  home-mission 
aid  going  to  these  twenty  thousand  or  more  rural  churches 
is  about  $4,240,000  every  year.  Of  this  amount  more  than 
$3,000,000,  or  seventy-one  per  cent,  goes  to  churches  which 
are  directly  in  competition  with  other  English-speaking 
Protestant  churches.  In  this  reckoning  the  accepted  stand¬ 
ard  of  one  Protestant  church  to  every  thousand  population  is 
counted  as  normal  and  justified.  Thus  the  home  missionaries 
on  the  real  frontiers  are  bearing  the  burden  not  only  of  their 
own  work  but  are  being  used  to  bring  in  the  sheaves  for  the 
competing  rural  churches  as  well. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  here.  This  practice  is 
not  a  calculated  crime  on  the  part  of  the  mission  boards.  It 
is  deep-rooted  in  denominationalism  itself.  The  boards  are 
the  victims  of  the  denominational  system.  The  worst  that 
can  be  said  against  them  is  that  they  have  been  willing  vic¬ 
tims.  The  system  in  my  particular  denomination  was  such 
that  the  home-mission  money  passed  from  the  contributors  to 
local  treasuries,  which  had  full  authority  to  spend  as  much 
of  it  as  they  felt  they  needed  for  their  local  work.  This 
category  of  local  work  included  the  aid  to  the  small  competing 
churches  of  their  own  denomination.  When  these  local 
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treasuries  had  made  such  appropriations,  the  balance  was 
sent  to  State  treasuries.  When  the  State  treasuries  finished 
with  it  the  residue,  if  any  (and  sometimes  there  was  none), 
was  sent  to  the  national  board  to  maintain  the  home  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  the  frontiers.  What  wonder  that  the  national 
board  rolled  up  debts  and  was  continually  obliged  to  curtail 
its  work!  The  system  made  mockery  of  the  slogan  “To 
make  America  Christian.  It  perpetuated  denomination- 
alism  and  all  its  attendant  evils  which  every  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tian  deplores. 

For  the  next  two  years  I  labored  in  season  and  out  en¬ 
deavoring  to  reform  this  system.  I  made  myself  a  nuisance 
with  practically  all  the  denominational  leaders.  Some  sin- 
cer'ely  disagreed.  A  few  were  sympathetic.  But  those  who 
held  the  power  would  have  none  of  the  reform.  It  was  not 
“expedient.” 

Elmer  Davis  wrote  an  article  for  Harper’s  Magazine 
some  months  ago  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  political  parties, 
in  order  to  obtain  majorities,  avoid  all  controversial  issues, 
however  important  for  human  welfare.  They  straddle  every 
important  question  and  appeal  to  the  voters  on  both  sides. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  churches.  Ecclesiastical  politicians 
know  how  to  straddle.  Whether  they  learned  the  trick  from 
lay  politicians  or  vice  versa  is  a  question  for  historical  re¬ 
search.  The  fact  itself  is  patent  to  every  observer  of  church 
organizations  and  conventions.  Every  ecclesiastical  politician 
whom  I  met  could  give  a  convincing  talk  on  the  evils  of  com¬ 
petitive  denominationalism.  He  could  cite  instances  from 
his  own  observation  of  the  un-Christian  effects  of  such 
economic  and  spiritual  waste  in  small  towns,  but  when  it 
came  to  taking  action  which  would  pull  the  bottle  of  home- 
mission  aid  away  from  these  suckling  churches — that  was  an¬ 
other  matter.  Such  action  would  involve  unpleasant  con¬ 
troversy.  Any  denominational  leader  who  tried  it  would 
lose  prestige  with  the  local  and  State  leaders  whose  power  in 
the  churches  depended  not  a  little  on  the  amount  of  financial 
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aid  they  could  distribute  to  the  weaker  churches.  Just  as  the 
national  political  bosses  must  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
local  bosses,  so  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  must  protect  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  their  State  and  district  subordinates. 

Not  all  denominations  have  the  complicated  and  dangerous 
financial  system  of  home-mission  expenditure  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.  Some  have  a  definite  percentage  arrangement 
whereby  fifty  per  cent,  more  or  less,  of  home-mission  money 
is  retained  in  the  local  district  treasuries  and  the  balance  is 
forwarded  to  the  national  treasury.  And  in  my  own  de¬ 
nomination  a  reorganization  has  given  the  outer  semblance  of 
a  more  responsible  promotional  and  financial  system.  But 
the  real  evil  remains :  competing  denominational  churches  in 
small  towns  are  being  aided  by  home-mission  money,  and  the 
money  was  not  contributed  for  that  purpose.  And  this  evil 
is  common  among  all  of  the  major  denominations. 

Convinced  finally  that  the  reform  could  not  be  efifected 
from  the  inside,  and  unwilling  to  stay  on  a  job  where  I  could 
not  attain  peace  of  mind,  I  resigned.  So  here  I  am,  a  min¬ 
ister  without  job  or  income,  sitting  in  a  graveyard  ruminat¬ 
ing  sadly  upon  whether  or  not  I  ought  to  try  to  stay  in  the 
ministry  of  the  so-called  Christian  Church.  If  some  church 
will  have  me  as  its  pastor,  do  I  really  want  to  tackle  its 
problems  again? 

Chief  among  the  arguments  against  it — as  I  see  them  from 
this  hilltop — are  its  institutionalism,  its  lack  of  vital  power, 
and  its  killing  effect  upon  the  creative  spirit.  The  church 
to-day  is  a  big  machine.  As  an  institution  its  function 
seems  to  be  that  of  every  other  membership  organization :  to 
get  more  and  ever  more  members— to  expand,  to  grow  big, 
to  be  a  majority.  As  the  head  of  an  institution,  the  task  of 
the  minister — whether  in  a  local  pastorate  or  in  a  secretary¬ 
ship — is  to  make  his  institution  grow,  to  get  joiners,  to  raise 
budgets,  to  keep  his  columns  full,  his  card  indexes  up  to  date, 
and  his  committees  in  line.  A  minister  may  be  a  prophet  of 
the  Most  High,  he  may  be  as  spiritual  as  any  saint,  but  if  he 
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can’t  raise  the  budget  and  control  the  majority  he  will  soon 
find  himself  on  the  outside  looking  in.  My  own  danger  is 
not  so  much  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  perform  the  institutional 
functions  of  the  minister  as  that  I  shall  use  up  my  energies 
in  them  and  have  little  left  for  the  more  spiritual  functions. 
I  shall  grow  so  enthusiastic  over  a  building  project,  or  over 
making  a  record  for  numbers  and  visible  results,  that  I  shall 
neglect  the  individual  spiritual  contacts.  William  James  rec¬ 
ognized  the  same  sort  of  temptation  in  his  day  and  registered 
his  conviction  in  words  that  rise  from  some  recess  in  my 
memory  and  haunt  me  like  ghosts : 

As  for  me,  my  bed  is  made:  I  am  against  bigness  and  great¬ 
ness  in  all  their  forms,  and  with  the  invisible  molecular  forces 
that  work  from  individual  to  individual,  stealing  in  through  the 
crannies  of  the  world  like  so  many  soft  rootlets,  or  like  the 
capillary  oozing  of  water,  and  yet  rending  the  hardest  monu¬ 
ments  of  man’s  pride,  if  you  give  them  time.  The  bigger  the 
unit  you  deal  with,  the  hollower,  the  more  brutal,  the  more  men¬ 
dacious  is  the  life  displayed.  So  I  am  against  all  big  organiza¬ 
tions  as  such,  national  ones  first  and  foremost;  against  all  big 
successes  and  big  results;  and  in  favor  of  the  eternal  forces 
of  truth  which  always  work  in  the  individual  and  immediately 
unsuccessful  way,  under-dogs  always,  till  history  comes  after 
they  are  long  dead  and  puts  them  on  the  top. 

There  is  evidence  aplenty  of  the  Church’s  lack  of  spiritual 
power.  It  has  fallen  victim  to  its  own  numbers.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  recognized  that  the  normal 
Christian  experience  was  one  of  new  life,  increased  power, 
revived  courage,  and  a  sense  of  fellowship  with  God  that 
made  men  fearless.  The  New  Testament  tells  us  that  when 
the  enemies  of  Peter  and  John  saw  the  boldness  of  those  two 
disciples  “they  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been 
with  Jesus.”  “Ye  shall  receive  power,”  he  had  told  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  they  had  received  it.  The  early  Christians  didn’t 
worry  about  being  a  majority.  They  mastered  majorities. 
“I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,”  wrote  Paul.  The  whole 
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history  of  the  Early  Church  is  a  history  of  heroism,  of  joy¬ 
ous  martyrdom  and  triumphant  crucifixions ;  it  is  the  story 
of  the  incredible  power  of  a  few  little  men,  on  fire  with  great 
ideas  and  dominated  by  a  burning  inner  passion,  marching 
along,  overturning  kingdoms  and  lifting  empires  off  their 
hinges.  In  contrast  with  that  picture  the  Church  to-day,  with 
all  its  wealth  and  numbers,  seems  impotent.  There  are 
strong  men  in  it,  brilliant  men,  and  here  and  there  a  great 
preacher.  There  are  hosts  of  pious  people  in  its  member¬ 
ship.  But  what  has  become  of  the  power?  It  has  been 
sacrificed  to  numbers — and  to  budgets.  Somehow  the  idea 
has  grown  up  in  the  Church  that  if  we  can  just  get  enough 
votes  and  sufficient  cash  we  can  save  the  world.  But  the 
evidence  thus  far  at  hand  seems  to  indicate  that  the  world 
is  not  going  to  be  saved  by  cash  or  by  votes.  There  must  be 
a  revival  of  that  spiritual  power  which  swept  those  early 
Christians  out  of  their  old  habits  of  life,  their  sins,  and 
their  weaknesses,  and  lifted  them  to  a  plane  of  strength 
which  made  one  or  two  of  them  the  equal  of  a  multitude. 

The  third  argument  against  continuing  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  is  the  killing  effect  which  the  institutionalism  of 
the  Church  has  upon  the  creative  spirit.  Most  young  min¬ 
isters  whom  I  have  known  began  their  ministry  with  a  gen¬ 
uine  creative  urge  back  of  their  professional  training.  Some 
of  them  wrote,  others  painted,  and  a  few  were  composers. 
They  knew  what  it  was  to  dream  dreams  of  creative  achieve¬ 
ment  with  their  natural  talent.  I  have  been  asking  them 
lately  what  has  become  of  that  creative  urge.  With  one  ac¬ 
cord  they  have  shaken  their  heads  and  declared  that  they 
have  had  to  sacrifice  it  to  attendance  upon  committee  meet¬ 
ings  and  general  repair  work  on  the  Church  machine.  “I 
have  ceased  to  be  a  creator,”  said  one  of  them,  “I  have  be¬ 
come  a  mechanic.”  The  creative  urge  of  the  minister  to¬ 
day,  like  the  eagle  poised  upon  this  monument,  is  held  down 
by  the  stony  weight  of  institutionalism. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  arguments  for  staying  in  the 
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ministry.  I  have  supposedly  been  trained  for  it  in  college, 
seminary,  and  university,  and  have  spent  thirteen  years  in  it. 
The  spiritual  task  which  first  challenged  me  is  still  calling. 
It  is  the  task  of  bringing  human  beings  into  fellowship  with 
God  and  of  bringing  His  spirit  to  move  through  them  upon 
the  chaos  of  this  world,  to  the  end  that  order  may  come  out 
of  disorder,  growth  out  of  stagnation,  and  beauty  out  of 
ugliness.  The  world  is  not  going  to  find  salvation  from  its 
social  and  economic  ills  until  it  is  redeemed  spiritually.  No 
system  of  hiunan  society — democracy,  monarchy,  or  despot¬ 
ism — can  provide  the  fundamental  necessity  for  peaceful 
living :  mutual  good  will.  Good  will  is  a  spiritual  thing. 
Men’s  spirits  must  be  made  right.  Thus  far  there  has  been 
no  more  potent  force  for  making  their  spirits  right  than 
religion.  The  conviction  that  there  is  a  God  Who  made  this 
universe  and  Who  controls  it,  that  He  has  a  purpose  for  it, 
that  men  enter  into  fellowship  with  Him  and  His  purpose, 
that  the  human  soul  is  precious  in  His  sight,  that  the  spiritual 
forces  of  the  universe  are  more  powerful  than  material  forces 
and  will  in  the  end  triumph — this  conviction  is  the  spiritual 
ferment  which  changes  selfishness  into  service  and  hatred 
into  good  will.  If  the  men  in  the  ministry,  consecrated  to 
the  task,  cannot  find  the  way  to  spread  this  ferment,  who  can  ? 
For  me  to  abandon  the  task  would  be  desertion,  weak  and 
cowardly. 

What  would  Roosevelt  have  done  in  a  similar  situation? 
One  thing  is  certain:  he  would  have  been  two-fisted  about 
it.  When  he  found  politics  rotten  he  rebelled,  but  he  didn’t 
get  out  of  politics.  A  few  years  ago  I  conducted  a  short- 
story  contest  among  rural  ministers.  I  asked  each  of  them, 
first,  to  consider  Roosevelt — ^his  energy,  his  honesty,  and  his 
doughty  championing  of  unpopular  causes;  and  second,  to 
imagine  him  in  their  parishes.  They  were  then  to  write  a 
story  picturing  Roosevelt  as  a  country  minister,  digging  into 
their  problems.  Forty-nine  stories  were  submitted  in  that 
contest.  Every  one  of  them  portrayed  Roosevelt  in  a  fist 
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fight  before  he  had  gone  far  into  the  work  of  a  country  pastor. 
Most  of  the  fights  were  of  the  knock-down-and-drag-out 
variety. 

But  after  all,  the  real  question  is  not  what  Roosevelt  would 
have  done  but  what  Christ  would  do.  Doubtless  it  may  be 
answered  that  he  would  have  been  too  wise  to  have  been 
caught  in  such  a  dilemma.  That  is  true.  Moreover,  there 
are  other  factors  in  the  situation.  He  was  not  married,  he 
had  no  children  to  support.  He  had  a  power  beyond  the 
measure  of  man’s  mind.  This  much,  however,  we  do  know : 
he  did  not  leave  the  synagogue — the  synagogue  left  him. 
He  drove  the  money-changers  from  the  temple  but  he  did 
not  desert  the  temple.  They  had  their  revenge  on  him  at 
last,  but  his  final  plea  to  his  Father  was,  “Forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

Contemplation  of  that  sublime  figure  sheds  a  light  upon  the 
way.  If  I  follow  in  His  steps  I  shall  stay  in  the  Church  un¬ 
less  the  Church  will  not  have  me.  I  shall  scourge  the  money¬ 
changers  and  the  institutionalists  and  the  denominationalists 
as  I  have  opportunity  and  a  scourge,  but  I  shall  cling  to  the 
spiritual  purpose  which  constrained  me  to  enter  the  ministry. 
That  much  seems  clear.  Is  there  a  place  in  the  Church  for 
me?  A  place  for  one  who  wants  to  be  an  individual  rather 
than  a  cog  in  a  machine,  who  has  learned  to  care  more  for 
spiritual  values  than  for  denominational  prestige,  more  for 
the  individual  soul  than  for  the  institution?  If  no  such  place 
beckons,  what  then?  Well,  the  Church  at  best  is  but  one 
channel  for  realizing  a  purpose  that  is  at  once  spiritual  and 
creative.  If  no  place  in  the  Church  is  open  to  me  I  will  find 
some  other  channel.  I  can  ask  the  light  to  lead  me  on.  One 
step  enough.  And  if  I  go  down  from  this  hilltop  ready  for 
that  first  step,  my  pilgrimage  and  struggle  here  have  not  been 
in  vain. 
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There  is  no  biography  that  has  been  so  consistently  bungled 
as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  One  cannot  be  sure  whether  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  contemporary  writers  of  ad¬ 
equate  historical  training  ignored  Him  as  unimportant,  leav¬ 
ing  the  task  of  writing  about  Him  in  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant  and  insufficiently  equipped,  or  whether  He  loomed 
so  grandiosely  among  His  fellows  that  those  who  wrote  of 
Him  lost  their  normal  sense  of  perspective  when  they  con-? 
templated  Him.  History  is  full  of  similar  maljudgments  be¬ 
tween  a  man  and  his  surroundings,  and  so  we  have  detailed 
biographies  of  mediocrities  and  only  tantalizing  glimpses  of 
many  a  true  genius.  The  case  of  Samuel  Johnson  comes  to 
mind  at  once.  Great  man  that  he  was,  he  has  become  a 
greater  man  than  he  deserved  to  be,  simply  because  of  the 
felicity  of  his  biographer,  while  all  his  contemporaries  of  his 
own  rank  are  correspondingly  neglected.  Perhaps  Jesus  has 
suffered  the  opposite  fate.  It  is  possible  that  the  Apostles 
were  the  best  available  biographers  of  their  time,  who  could 
have  played  adequate  Boswells  to  one  another,  but  they  were 
so  completely  agape  before  the  greatest  figure  in  world  his¬ 
tory  that  they  could  only  mythologize  Him.  Nothing  could 
be  more  lamentable,  for  many  of  the  worst  catastrophes  in 
human  affairs  since  His  day  are  directly  traceable  to  that 
error. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  life  of  Christ  has  never  been 
written  by  the  right  man.  No  one  has  been  passionately  in- 
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terested  in  Him  save  the  fanatic  and  the  skeptic,  and  so  no 
one  has  written  of  Him  save  with  the  predetermination  to 
prove  Him  either  the  veritable  Son  of  God  or  a  mere  char¬ 
latan.  There  seems  to  be  no  middle  course  between  those 
who  rank  Him  with  Jehovah  and  those  who  rank  Him  with 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  Eusapia  Palladino.  From  the  pol¬ 
ished  skepticism  of  Voltaire  to  the  fiery  ultramontanism  of 
Papini  the  bias  in  His  biographies  has  been  determined  in 
advance  of  the  facts,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  them.  No  one 
has  done  Christ  the  priceless  service  that  Strachey  has  done 
Queen  Victoria,  of  viewing  His  life  without  bitterness  and 
without  ecstasy,  so  that  from  the  study  might  emerge  a  true 
picture  of  the  man  himself, — neither  a  legendary  hero  nor  a 
legendary  monster. 

One  need  only  to  read  the  two  most  popular  biographies 
of  our  time,  those  by  Renan  and  Papini,  to  realize  the  void 
that  exists.  Of  the  two  Renan’s  is  infinitely  the  superior; 
nevertheless,  as  we  read  his  timid,  faint-hearted  rationaliz¬ 
ing,  we  are  reminded  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  man  building 
a  bridge  half  way  across  a  river.  With  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking  research  he  constructs  a  house  for  a  mortal  to  live 
in,  and  then  makes  master  over  it  the  bronze  statue  with 
which  the  memory  of  Christ  is  invariably  cheated  and  de¬ 
based.  He  seems  to  aim  for  an  impossible  distinction ;  he 
wants  to  be  a  heterodox  biographer  who  continues  to  enjoy 
the  good  graces  of  orthodoxy.  Renan  says  boldly  and  beau¬ 
tifully  that  “Nothing  great  has  been  established  which  does 
not  rest  on  a  legend,”  and  then  strives  to  discover  the  truth 
underlying  the  Christian  myths  by  looking  behind  only  the 
least  important  of  them.  He  is  like  a  man  who  crusades 
against  Bolshevism  by  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  the 
Russian  alphabet.  We  are  forced  to  see  him  as  a  skeptic 
perpetually  aghast  at  his  own  skepticism,  a  savant  terrified 
by  the  implications  of  his  own  research,  a  logician  too  timid 
to  face  the  conclusions  of  his  own  logic. 

As  for  Papini,  he  deserves  little  serious  consideration. 
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His  book  is  nothing  more  than  a  welter  of  clerical  paregoric, 
— a  wholesale  dose  of  the  same  pap  with  which  humble  parish 
priests  ease  the  spiritual  tummies  of  morons  with  Katzen- 
jammer  of  the  conscience.  Where  could  one  find  a  more 
perfect  specimen  of  pietistic  buncombe  than  Papini  offers 
when  he  is  telling  the  beautiful  story  of  Mary  Magdalen 
washing  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  nard  and  drying  them  with 
her  hair  ?  He  sums  up  by  saying,  “This  anointing  unites  the 
twin  mysteries  of  His  Messiahship  and  the  crucifixion.” 
How  ?  and  why  ?  One  can  only  say  of  this  biography  that 
it  is  an  uninspired  sermon  by  a  bigoted  country  pastor,  with 
no  talents  save  for  invective  and  verbosity.  The  whole 
quality  of  the  book,  indeed,  may  be  judged  from  a  phrase 
in  the  introduction,  where  Papini  unctuously  remarks,  “He 
who  accepts  the  four  gospels  must  accept  them  wholly,  en¬ 
tire,  syllable  by  syllable,  or  else  reject  them  from  the  first 
to  the  last  and  say  ‘We  know  nothing.’  ”  It  is  of  course 
evident  that  only  a  stupid  dogmatist  would  venture  on  such 
a  statement,  for  not  only  does  it  demand  a  belief  in  details 
that  affect  the  Christian  doctrine  not  at  all  and  which  time 
has  proven  false — such,  for  example,  as  the  predictions  re¬ 
garding  the  end  of  the  world, — as  well  as  a  defense  of  the 
contradictions  which  occur  in  the  accoimts  of  the  same  event 
between  one  gospel  and  another;  it  is  also  so  absurd  on  its 
face  that  the  author  of  it  is  forced  to  deny  it  himself,  as 
when  he  says,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Judas,  “He  had  no 
peace  and  hastened  to  kill  himself.  He  died  the  same  night 
as  his  victim.  Luke  sets  down  in  another  way  the  evil  end 
of  Judas,  but  the  Christian  tradition  prefers  the  story  of  his 
remorse  and  suicide.”  In  other  words,  what  is  the  gospel 
among  friends,  especially  when  they  are  set  upon  preserving 
inviolate  the  traditions  that  have  transformed  the  church 
dogma  into  a  Drury  Lane  melodrama  and  its  altar  into  a 
Ben  Ali  Haggin  tableau? 

Further  along  in  the  book,  speaking  of  the  rabble  which 
followed  Jesus  to  His  trial,  Papini  endeavors  to  prove  that 
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there  were  no  Romans  in  the  escort  and  calmly  says :  “It 
is  not  credible  that  there  were  Roman  soldiers  among  them 
and  certainly  not  a  captain,  as  John  says, — an  officer  over  a 
thousand  men.”  This  question  of  the  part  that  the  Romans 
played  in  the  crucifixion  is  most  important,  as  we  shall  see 
later.  Yet  Papini,  for  all  his  insistence  upon  complete  faith, 
does  not  hesitate  himself  to  take  issue  with  the  gospels  in 
order  to  feed  his  un-Christly  hatred  of  the  Israelites ! 

II 

Is  it  not  evident  that  we  need  something  more  than  the 
prejudices  of  a  spiritually  hen-pecked  Frenchman  and  an 
Italian  snake-doctor  to  satisfy  the  need  of  the  world  for  an 
inspired  picture  of  its  greatest  citizen? 

If  it  be  possible  at  this  late  date  to  dispel  completely  the 
mists  of  an  age  of  mystagogues,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
added  something  of  the  supernatural  to  their  records  of  ev¬ 
erything  unusual,  we  shall  probably  find  Jesus  to  have  been 
immeasurably  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  a  man 
who  took  that  curious  conglomerate  of  ethical  paradoxes, 
the  Old  Testament,  and  from  it,  with  a  mastery  unequalled 
then  or  since,  made  a  code  of  behavior  of  greater  logic, 
greater  sweetness  and  greater  human  appeal  than  any  other 
ever  heard  of. 

The  chief  defect  of  all  the  Christian  biographers  lies  in 
their  Christianity.  They  have  been  undiplomatic  enough  to 
deify  Christ  and  have  thus  alienated  half  the  world,  either 
by  offending  its  reason  or  by  setting  up  a  rival  to  its  own 
pet  gods.  They  might  have  converted  it  all  to  what  is  in 
the  last  analysis  the  most  important  feature  of  primitive 
Christianity,  its  very  special  code  of  conduct,  had  they  been 
willing  to  omit  that  debatable  part  of  their  creed  which  per¬ 
sisted  in  deifying  one  whom  it  was  rationally  impossible  to 
deify.  The  theological  turmoils  of  the  last  two  thousand 
years  have  been  caused  almost  entirely  by  the  effort  of 
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sading  Christians  to  supply  a  new  god  to  those  who  instinc¬ 
tively  detest  all  additional  candidates.  The  Jews,  I  believe, 
would  have  been  eager  to  rank  Jesus  with  the  greatest  of 
their  prophets  had  they  not  been  untactfully  urged  to  place 
Him  immeasurably  above  them.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  would  have  rejected  Him  for  all  time  (for 
they  recognized  a  host  of  others  who  taught  similar  doctrines 
with  inferior  force),  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  along  with 
His  teachings  they  were  asked  to  swallow  the  notion  of  His 
divinity.  The  mere  fact  that  they  may  have  played  a  large 
par'  in  His  death  alters  this  conclusion  not  at  all.  The  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  almost  exclusively  a  record 
of  prophets  whom  the  Israelites  first  killed  and  then  revered. 
The  Mohammedans,  too,  would  probably  have  discovered  no 
real  need  for  their  own  experiments  in  prophecy  if  they  had 
not  been  asked  to  worship  Christ  when  they  accepted  His 
homilies. 

This  rebellion  against  the  debatable  features  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  confined  to  outsiders  alone,  but  has  been  the 
source  of  the  ever-recurrent  schisms  within  the  Christian 
Church  itself.  Its  gradual  division  into  smaller  groups  has 
been  at  bottom  nothing  more  than  an  instinctive  revulsion 
against  this  or  that  speciousness  in  its  dogma,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  the  average  Christian  drives  the  conclusions  whereby 
he  tries  to  bottom  his  creed  on  logic,  the  poorer  Christian  he 
becomes.  The  struggle  over  Fundamentalism  is  merely  a 
current  revival  of  the  old  uneasiness,  the  latest  stirring  of 
the  basic  creed-sense,  the  present  manifestation  of  the  eternal 
yearning  toward  an  absolute  deity  and  a  final  code. 

But  we  have  cause  to  quarrel  just  as  sincerely  with  the 
iconoclastic  view  of  Jesus,  for  no  one  should  be  called  a 
charlatan  because  those  who  follow  him  make  claims  for 
him  that  he  never  made  for  himself.  Christ  has  at  times 
been  looked  down  upon  almost  as  a  braggart,  whose  position 
as  an  authentic  teacher  must  be  denied  with  the  denial  of 
His  divinity;  but  He  Himself,  were  the  truth  known,  in  all 
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probability  viewed  humbly  both  His  ability  and  His  origin. 
His  divine  birth  is  shouted  from  a  thousand  texts  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  we  must  remember  that  all  this  was  written, 
as  His  own  utterances  were  edited,  by  men  who  were  sim¬ 
ply  propagandists,  and  in  hardly  any  rational,  sense  historians. 
It  is,  indeed,  just  as  unfair  to  criticize  Christ  for  the  extrav¬ 
agances  of  the  gospels  as  it  is  to  blame  the  extremes  of 
orthodox  doctrine  upon  them.  “The  gospels  are  legendary 
biographies,”  as  Renan  says ;  and  they  were  written  primarily 
as  tracts  rather  than  as  truth.  Papias,  one  of  the  earliest 
bishops  of  the  Church — a  man  of  sound  historical  instincts, 
who  viewed  the  life  of  Jesus  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
early  Second  Century — says  very  plainly  that  he  prefers  the 
oral  traditions  of  his  time  to  the  first  three  gospels  and  does 
not  mention  the  Gospel  of  John  at  all,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  John’s  followers. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  for  some  one  to  study  Jesus’  life  rever¬ 
ently  but  dispassionately,  without  the  preconceived  notion 
that  He  was  either  the  Son  of  God  or  the  direct  progenitor 
of  the  muddled  Mahatmas  of  to-day?  Let  us  recognize 
Him  for  what  He  actually  was — ^Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  was 
in  Judaea — the  son  of  a  Jewish  carpenter  into  whom  some 
beneficent  Deity  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  some  mystic  Life  Force, 
breathed  the  same  exalted  spirit  that  has  come  just  as  inex¬ 
plicably,  even  though  in  infinitely  lesser  degree,  to  all  of  the 
other  great  ones  of  the  world. 

In  His  particular  case  the  bent  of  His  genius  was  naturally 
theological;  for  the  natural  bent  of  the  Hebrew  mind  was 
that  way.  The  great  men  of  ancient  Israel  tended  to  be¬ 
come  theologians  and  moralists  just  as  the  great  men  of 
Rome  became  soldiers,  for  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Jewish 
people’s  thought  was  woven  of  transcendental  metaphysics. 
At  that  time  and  place  prophecy  was  the  most  respectable 
career  open  to  a  genius ;  it  was  by  no  accident,  then,  that  the 
people  of  the  Old  Testament  also  produced  Jesus.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  was  a  natural  evolution,  and  He  was  the  logical 
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outcome,  as  He  was  the  fullest  flower,  of  Hebrew  civiliza¬ 
tion  ^the  greatest  thing  it  was  destined  to  produce. 

What  we  need  in  the  study  of  His  life  is  an  attitude  of 
sober  research,  neither  blindly  reverent  nor  blindly  mock¬ 
ing.  We  can  have  no  adequate  biography  of  Him  until  we 
apply  to  the  business  the  same  methods  that  we  would  use  in 
studying  the  lives  of  Napoleon  or  Milton  or  Pasteur,  for 
here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  a  calm  perspective  that  will  make  for 
the  soundest  historical  writing.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall 
eventually  raise  Him  above  all  fanatical  worship  and  bigoted 
hatred,  and  know  Him  at  last  in  a  fair  light  and  a  true  one. 
Perhaps  He  will  not  mean  so  much,  after  that,  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  He  will  mean  infinitely  more  to  the  world. 


Ill 

First  and  most  important  of  all,  Jesus,  alone  among  the 
Hebrew  prophets  was  at  heart  a  genuine  democrat.  All  the 
other  Hebrew  prophets  were  aristocratic  socialists — men  op¬ 
posed  to  the  current  order  of  things,  but  far  more  interested 
in  abstract  justice  than  in  concrete  humanity.  They  despised 
the  mob  at  the  same  time  that  they  defended  its  rights.  It 
was  precisely  because  they  saw  its  abasement  so  acutely  that 
they  strove  to  raise  it ;  they  strove  always  as  superiors.  They 
felt  without  question  that  Jehovah  was  their  friend  and 
confidant;  if  they  helped  their  fellowmen  it  was  with  the 
gesture  of  a  monarch  who  scatters  pennies  for  the  rabble 
to  scramble  for.  But  Jesus  was  not  of  that  company;  He 
spoke  always  as  a  fellow-sinner  and  a  fellow-sufferer.  He 
\vas  the  neighbor  lending  a  helping  hand,  not  the  superior 
dispensing  largess.  The  difference  between  His  attitude  to¬ 
ward  humanity  and  that  of  the  other  prophets  was  very 
similar  to  the  difference  between  the  attitudes  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Charles  Sumner  towards  slavery.  The  prophets 
signed  a  large  check  with  a  grand  gesture.  Christ  washed 
sores  and  stayed  up  nights  with  the  sick.  Both  burned 
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equally  with  a  sense  of  right  and  justice,  but  Jesus  alone 
knew  how  to  offer  Himself  in  the  homely  fashion  that  is 
most  effective  in  this  world. 

It  was  precisely  because  of  His  close  and  sympathetic 
feeling  for  everyday  humanity  that  He  was  able  to  spread 
the  doctrines  which  up  to  His  time  had  prospered  only  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  His  own  people.  It  was  because  He 
was  a  politician  in  the  most  felicitous  sense  of  the  word 
that  He  could  take  the  aloof  teachings  of  the  elder  prophets, 
extract  from  them  their  essence,  and  then  express  that 
essence  in  formulae  that  beguiled  the  whole  world.  Those 
who,  before  Him,  had  the  moral  hardihood  to  embrace  the 
faith  of  the  prophets  embraced  it  with  greater  tenacity  than 
any  creed  has  ever  been  cleaved  to  before  or  since,  but 
their  number  had  always  been  too  small  and  their  natures 
too  self-centred  for  their  influence  to  match  their  endur¬ 
ance.  Christ  took  that  old  stern,  forbidding  monotheism 
and  breathed  into  it  the  features  and  habiliments  of  life. 
He  made  it  accessible  and  attractive  to  those  who  had  the 
greatest  need  for  it,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  gave 
a  universal  appeal  to  a  creed  that  substituted  the  help¬ 
ing:  hand  for  the  mailed  fist.  The  fact  that  those  who 
came  after  Him,  supposedly  in  His  footsteps,  failed  to  make 
proper  use  of  their  opportunity  cannot  distract  from  what 
He  did.  The  spirit  of  Christ  has  spread  despite  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  the  fact  is  the  greatest  of  all  tributes  to  His  gen¬ 
ius. 

It  would  be  intensely  interesting  to  investigate  what  may 
be  called  the  mechanics  of  His  career — in  other  words,  the 
secrets  of  His  unparalleled  success  as  a  politician.  It  is 
evident  that  a  genius  for  practical  organization  must  have 
gone  with  His  other-worldliness  to  make  possible  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  poor  boy,  born  of  humble  parents,  in  the  ancient 
equivalent  of  a  log  cabin,  to  a  position  where  the  Romans 
rewarded  a  traitor  for  information  which  justified  them  in 
crucifying  Him.  These  Romans  were  a  hard-headed,  prac- 
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tical  people,  who  permitted  a  hundred  diverse  creeds  to 
exist  unmolested  under  their  far-flung  rule,  but  they  grew 
vigilant  and  ruthless  the  minute  their  political  control  was 
endangered.  So  long  as  a  subject  people  paid  its  taxes 
and  remained  p^ceful  the  Romans  ignored  its  plans  for 
a  happy  future  life.  ^  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  crucifixion 
was  a  tribute  to  Christ’s  ability,  not  as  a  theologian,  but  as 
a  political  leader.  Of  all  the  diverse  prophets  that  existed 
m  the  Roman  commonwealth  of  that  day.  He  alone  was 
honored  with  Rome’s  active  hostility. 

This,  of  course,  is  directly  contradictory  to  the  accepted 
pinion,  to  wit,  that  the  Romans  were  reluctant  to  crucify 
Him^  and  did  so  only  at  the  irresistible  urging  of  the 
Pharisees,  but  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
characteristics  of  Roman  rule  must  know  that  had  Pontius 
Pilate  not  been  afraid  of  the  growing  power  of  Christ  and 
had  he  not  feared  that  eventually  His  teachings  would  lead  to 
open  insurrection,  he  would  have  listened  blandly  to  the 
plea  of  Caiaphas  and  settled  the  question  with  a  suave 
gesture. 

There  are  several  significant  details,  even  in  the  gospel 
account  of  the  Last  Day,  that  seem  to  point  that  way.  In 
the  first  place,  Christ  was  not  put  to  death  by  stoning,  the 
Mosaic  penalty  for  the  crime  of  which  the  Pharisees  accused 
Him,  but  by  crucifixion,  a  manner  of  punishment  purely 
Roman  and  used  by  them  for  political  offenses.  Moreover, 
above  the  cross  was  placed  the  inscription  “King  of  the  Jews” 

a  legend  most  offensive  to  the  very  people  Pilate  is  said 
to  have  been  trying  to  placate  by  Jesus’  execution.  Why 
should  Pilate  have  reluctantly  ordered  the  death  of  Jesus 
solely  to  satisfy  the  priestly  class  and  then  have  destroyed 
its^  entire  effect  by  a  simultaneous  gesture  of  ironical  dis¬ 
dain?  If,  however,  we  presuppose  a  political  motive,  every- 
thing^  becomes  clear,  and  the  crucifixion  becomes  simply  a 
warning  to  other  rebels, — a  device  common  to  conquerors 
at  all  times  and  everywhere. 
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To  make  credible  this  direct  contradiction  of  the  gospels, 
we  must  examine  a  little  into  their  nature  and  the  nature 
of  their  authors,  the  time  of  their  writing  and  the  manner 
of  their  preservation.  First  of  all,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Apostles  were  simple,  illiterate  men,  unworldly  in  every 
sense,  who  would  be  very  likely  to  see  in  the  disagreement 
between  Christ  and  the  Sanhedrim  the  prime  cause  of  His 
death,  if  only  because  it  was  the  most  apparent  one,  and  who 
would  be  quite  unlikely  to  note  that  the  experienced  Roman 
politician  in  the  background  was  quietly  turning  this  factional 
disturbance  to  his  own  ends.  Secondly,  let  us  remember  that 
the  gospels  were  written  thirty  to  fifty  years  after  Jesus’ 
death  by  men  who  expected  to  become  the  leaders  of  the 
new  sect,  and  who  were  therefore  bent  upon  propaganda 
rather  than  upon  exact  history.  They  were  creating  a 
church  and  seeking  converts.  When  we  consider  where 
they  were  establishing  this  church  and  where  they  hoped 
to  gain  their  converts,  we  discover  a  new  reason  for 
their  emphasis  on  the  culpability  of  the  priests  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  Romans.  The  world-wide  march  of 
Christianity  had  not  yet  begun,  and  these  first  Christians 
sought  their  proselytes  in  Judaea  among  the  Jews.  What 
appeal  could  the  promise  of  absolution  from  sin  have  to 
such  people  if  the  sin  was  a  Roman  one?  But  when  the 
Disciples,  inspired  with  some  fragment  of  the  Christly  elo¬ 
quence,  thundered  against  the  crimes  of  the  Jews,  the  latter 
quaked  and  questioned.  They  grew  pale  at  the  hell  en¬ 
visioned  to  them  as  the  punishment  for  their  treatment  of 
Jesus;  and  they  accepted  eagerly  the  avenue  of  escape 
through  baptism  which  the  Apostles  offered  them.  Is  this 
not  a  reasonable  picture?  Does  it  not  link  up  more  exactly 
with  history  than  the  gospel  story,  which  asks  us  to  believe 
that  the  same  Rome  which  only  reluctantly  consented  to  the 
death  of  the  Master  relentlessly  hounded  His  followers  to 
to  the  grave  for  three  centuries?  Isn’t  it  a  significant  fact 
that  after  Christ  was  gone  the  Romans  persecuted  His  early 
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followers  without  mercy,  whereas  with  other  creeds  they 
often  added  the  new  deities  to  their  own? 

Doesn’t  a  new  picture  of  Jesus  emerge  from  this  view¬ 
point?  We  begin  to  see  Him  as  a  highly  practical  organ¬ 
izer  who  sought  not  only  to  establish  a  new  creed,  but  also 
a  new  commonwealth,  and  who  knew  supremely  the  ways  and 
means  of  accomplishing  His  aim.  The  twelve  Apostles 
became  fellow-revolutionists,  bound  together  equally  by  the 
magic  of  His  personality  and  the  thoroughness  of  His  prep¬ 
arations.  Some  day,  perhaps,  it  will  become  possible  for 
research  to  reconstruct  the  various  steps  whereby  one  who 
died  before  he  was  thirty-five  was  able  to  build  so  effect¬ 
ually  that  His  followers  conquered  the  whole  Roman  empire. 

IV 

The  relationship  of  Christianity  to  Rome  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  its  adoption  as  the  official  creed  of  the  em¬ 
pire  was  obviously  its  making  as  a  world  force.  To  use 
a  homely  illustration,  it  was  as  if  a  manufacturer  who  had 
been  selling  an  automobile  appliance  in  a  small  way  suddenly 
had  it  adopted  by  Ford  as  standard  equipment.  Millions 
of  Romans  automatically  became  Christians,  and  while  at 
first  their  knowledge  of  the  new  religion  was  limited  and 
their  interest  in  it  perfunctory,  still  their  daily  contact  with 
it  instantly  became  friendly  instead  of  hostile,  and  it  did 
not  take  many  generations  before  the  new  faith  became  real 
to  their  children. 

While  all  of  this  of  course  happened  many  years  after 
the  death  of  Jesus,  still  the  first  impulse  to  the  fact  was 
His;  and  the  emergence  of  this  obscure  figure  from  an  ob¬ 
scure  corner  of  the  empire,  while  perhaps  not  a  proof  of  His 
divinity,  is  at  all  events  a  proof  of  His  superlative  force  and 
sagacity  as  a  leader  of  men.  The  saintliness  of  His  life, 
as  recorded  in  the  Bible  story,  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  discontent  with  Rome  which  followed  His 
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doctrine  wherever  it  went.  Here  a  most  important  chapter 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  remains  to  be  written — a  chapter  which 
concerns  itself  with  His  everyday  life  as  a  citizen  and  with 
His  revolt  against  the  political  and  material  conditions  that 
he  found  about  Him. 

Another  phase  of  primitive  Christianity  which  will  re¬ 
ward  more  investigation  than  it  has  had  is  its  extraordi¬ 
narily  strong  proselytizing  tendency,  persisting  to  the  present 
day.  The  original  impetus  was  undoubtedly  supplied  by 
Christ  Himself.  It  represents  the  one  wholly  novel  addi¬ 
tion  which  He  made  to  the  Hebrew  scheme  of  things. 
Judaism  was  and  is  essentially  subjective  and  individual¬ 
istic,  self-centred  and  self-sufficient.  It  is  a  sturdy,  trench¬ 
ant  faith  and  has  always  aroused  in  its  followers  an  unusual 
willingness  to  endure  even  martyrdom  for  its  sake,  but  this 
martyrdom  has  always  been  faced  for  its  defense,  never  for 
its  spread.  So  long  as  the  Jew  of  Jesus’  time  preserved 
his  own  faith  inviolate,  he  was  indifferent  in  a  truly  sur¬ 
prising  degree  to  the  beliefs  of  his  neighbors.  He  tolerated 
the  idolatry  of  his  subject  peoples  almost  with  a  sense  of 
satisfaction.  He  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men 
were,  and  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  share  his  boons 
with  his  fellow-men.  This  habit  served  to  protect  Judaism 
to  a  very  high  degree  from  that  penetration  of  other  faiths 
which  was  the  commonplace  of  the  ancient  world,  but  it 
tended  also  to  make  the  Jews  non-assimilating  and  even 
irritating  neighbors.  The  Pharisee  was  truly  the  arche¬ 
typical  Jew. 

But  Jesus  was  not  merely  inspired  with  novel  thoughts 
and  new  formulae ;  He  burned  equally  to  bestow  them  upon 
His  neighbors.  He  was  a  humanitarian  and  longed  to  have 
His  fellow-men  enjoy  the  same  blessings  that  He  saw  so 
plainly  to  exist  in  His  own  calm  mind.  He  conceived  of 
Heaven  as  a  pleasant  place  to  be  enjoyed  in  company;  the 
Jews  wanted  to  enjoy  it  alone.  He  made,  so  to  speak,  a 
public  park  of  their  private  grounds.  This  innovation  was 
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of  the  very  essence  of  His  nature  and  His  creed.  All  men 
were  equal  before  the  Lord,  and  on  their  works  rather  than 
their  fortunate  birth  were  to  depend  their  chances  of 
eternal  happiness.  To  guide  their  lives  aright,  to  share  with 
them  His  own  inner  certainty  was  Jesus’  daily  concern  and 
the  core  of  His  existence. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  he  never  urged  His  way  to  the 
extent  that  His  church  did  after  Him,  and  could  He  have 
lived  He  would  probably  have  been  aghast  at  the  principle 
of  enforced  salvation  at  the  point  of  the  musket.  But  we 
must  not  blink  the  fact  that  the  militant  missionary  of  to¬ 
day  carries  out  the  logical  principles  of  Christ’s  own  life 
even  though  he  carries  them  to  an  illogical  extreme.  This 
departure  from  Jewish  practice  also  represents  Christ’s  one 
great  wavering  from  His  belief  in  human  freedom,  which 
must  of  course  include  the  right  to  personal  damnation  if  it 
is  to  be  complete.  It  is  His  one  gesture  of  superiority,  the 
only  sign  that  He  too  felt  that  he  was  not  as  other  men  were. 
Eternally  right  though  He  may  have  been,  His  preaching 
shows  a  compromise  with  His  own  principle — ^the  single  flaw 
that  serves  to  emphasize  His  humanity. 

By  this  time,  I  am  sure,  the  need  for  a  new  life  of  Jesus 
must  be  apparent.  The  old  biographies,  the  old  viewpoints, 
have  all  been  unjust,  for  in  one  way  or  another  they  have 
all  failed  to  perform  that  service  which  every  great  leader 
of  men  deserves — ^the  preservation  of  his  personality  after 
he  is  gone.  No  statue,  no  deification  can  accomplish  that, 
for  what  is  preserved  by  such  things  has  in  it  nothing  of 
the  man  himself — that  which  is  his  uniquely,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  his  ego  and  serves  to  set  him  off  as  a  thing  apart. 
When  a  man  fears  death  that  fear  is  only  dread  of  the 
wiping  out  of  this  essential  soul-fragment;  his  sole  desire 
that  he  may  mean  something  on  earth  is  centred  on  the 
hope  that  it  will  endure  in  the  memory  of  men.  Eor  this 
even  deification  is  a  sorry  substitute.  Christ  above  all  men 
has  the  right  to  long  for  this  enshrinement. 
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It  came  to  me  clearly  the  other  Sunday  at  matins.  I  was 
at  the  lectern  reading,  “Behold,  they  that  wear  soft  raiment 
are  in  kings’  houses.”  My  hand  left  the  stump  of  the  brass 
eagle’s  tail  and  fumbled  disapprovingly  at  the  fine  lawn  of 
my  surplice.  Soft  raiment  there.  No  mistaking  that! 
Outwardly  the  Second  Lesson  went  on  in  my  best  manner, 
but  inwardly  I  was  settling  the  matter  once  for  all  with  a 
panicky  conscience:  “Look  here,  I’m  done  with  this.  Dull 
preacher  I  may  be ;  but  give  me  credit  for  my  devoted  hands. 
You  know  that  heart  and  soul  I’m  a  good  hard-working 
tinker.” 

And  as  I  turned  about  for  the  Benedictus,  an  angel  in  a 
white  cotta  ministered  unto  me.  He  is  the  second  treble  on 
the  cantoris  side,  ten  years  old  and  the  image  of  his  mother. 
We  had  agreed  only  yesterday,  when  soldering  a  radio  set, 
not  to  add  grief  to  mischance  by  reporting  to  our  women¬ 
folk  a  certain  brown  acid  stain  in  the  watch-pocket  of  my 
good  vest.  His  open  mouth  was  full  of  holy  sound,  but  two 
of  his  fingers  were  poking  hard  at  the  region  of  his  watch- 
pocket,  plainly  indicating  that  at  no  time  would  the  oath  be 
forgotten,  that  the  secret  was  safe,  and  that  all  would  be 
well. 

My  cherub  on  the  cantoris  side  would  swear  before  wit¬ 
nesses  that  I  really  am  a  first-class  old  tinker  at  heart.  He 
knows  that  what  makes  that  heart  outwardly  so  hard  is  not 
even  a  vest-pocket  prayer  book,  but  my  shiny  combination 
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pliers-wire-cutter-and-screw-driver  in  a  dull  leather  case ;  my 
vade  mecum. 

Do  the  nave  and  transepts  ever  suspect  how  the  chancel 
can  go  on  performing  its  sacred  office  with  a  mind  roving 
out  of  doors?  Here  was  our  best  treble  voice  in  full 
seraphic  flight  and  behind  it  a  mind  dawdling  on  earth  in  a 
basement  workshop  over  the  delights  and  dangers  of  an  old 
soldering-iron!  And  here  was  the  parson  booming  a  fair 
bass  while  thinking  back  twoscore  years  upon  the  first  tinker 
he  ever  knew! 

We  called  him  “Tinker-in-the-Lane.”  That  was  the  cry 
raised  by  scullery-maids  to  their  mistresses  when  they  heard 
him  chanting  (in  the  Dorian  mode)  ; 

“Scissors  to  grind! 

Umbrellers  to  mend ! 

Any  ole  kettles?” 

He  went  through  our  quarter  like  an  angel  in  disguise, 
leaving  a  better  world  behind  him  in  so  far  as  grindstone 
or  soldering-iron,  glue-pot  or  pincers-and-wire,  or  hammer 
and  rivets,  and  a  sunny  nature  and  moderate  charges  could 
affect  it. 

Was  it  our  old  Tinker-in-the-Lane  who  lighted  in  me  the 
passion  for  mending  things?  Or  did  his  breezy  passing-by 
but  fan  the  tinker  spark  that  had  dropped  down  into  me 
from  the  brazier  of  some  ancestor?  That  is  too  hard  to 
decide.  One  thing  I  do  know.  There  is  no  school  for 
tinkers;  just  as  there  never,  surely,  will  be  a  tinkers’  union. 
It  is  not  a  profession  or  craft.  It  is  a  vocation.  That  is  to 
say,  one  is  called  to  it,  lured  into  it  away  from  some  other 
occupation.  Some  of  us  carry  on  for  long  (behind  the  mask 
of  learning  or  the  law)  a  sort  of  bigamy,  but  sooner  or 
later  we  hope  to  send  Hagar  into  the  wilderness  and  live 
decently  with  Sarah.  There  is  that  great  surgeon.  Doctor 
James  G.,  my  good  friend.  I  will  not  be  so  bold  as  to 
say  that  he  thinks  of  me  as  his  good  friend,  but  my  claim 
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holds  in  respect  of  him.  He  has  done  now  with  keeping 
folks  out  of  heaven  with  his  bright  scalpel,  and  lives  on  a 
farm.  Let  him  be  conducting  ever  so  distinguished  a  guest 
down  to  see  the  falls,  and  there  happens  to  be  a  tiny  bit  of 
steel  in  the  road.  Can  he  pass  it  by,  as  befits  the  host? 
No,  he  will  clandestinely  snatch  it  up  and  mumble,  “Hmmm ! 
Good  little  lag-screw.”  And  the  good  little  lag-screw  finally 
gets  into  the  cigar  box  with  other  little  lag-screws  in  that 
workshop  at  home  which  is  really  his  holy  place.  Tinker, 
you  see ! 

Some  of  us  break  away  boldly  and  make  a  living  of  it, 
unabashed.  I  get  such  into  my  kitchen  once  in  a  while,  and, 
if  the  cook  can  be  withdrawn,  wait  upon  them  obsequiously 
with  fresh  coffee  and  my  best  cigars.  One  gentleman  does 
not  question  another  gentleman  too  closely  about  the  past ; 
but  few  of  these  back-door  guests  of  mine  get  away  without 
referring  to  escape  from  former  servitude.  Most  of  them 
had  been  soldiers  or  sailors.  One  clever  umbrella  mender 
confided  that  he  had  once  been  a  bank  clerk,  and  that  though 
he  had  never,  never  been  in  jail,  that  was  near  enough  for 
him,  God  knows.  An  oracular  saying!  If  there  is  a  sinister 
implication,'*  I  am  not  the  one  to  press  it. 

The  fact  is  that  to  me  and  others  so  inclined,  this  old 
world  has  a  pathetic  way  of  falling  to  pieces  and  of  mutely 
appealing,  like  the  Greek  corpse  upon  the  strand,  for  some¬ 
one  to  lend  a  kind  hand  for  pity’s  sake. 

Manufacturers  and  artisans  who  go  to  work  by  the  hooter 
affect  to  despise  us.  They  think  themselves  a  robuster  race, 
creators  indeed,  because,  forsooth,  they  fashion  things  de  novo 
out  of  whole  stuff.  All  we  tinkers  ask  in  our  defense  is 
for  some  one  to  tell  us  how  long  this  world  would  get  on 
without  those  humble  attentions  by  which  we  replace  into 
life  the  things  which  fall  out  in  the  march.  Your  manu-' 
facturer  puts  things  together  passably  enough  for  a  state 
of  rest,  but  without  affection  and  with  no  knowledge  of  who 
shall  use  them.  Let  the  rack  of  use  once  begin,  and  then 
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who  is  it  that  weeps  to  mark  how  screws  work  loose,  nuts 
drop  off,  edges  dull,  springs  break,  seams  open,  bearings 
shriek,  and  frail  parts  rend? 

Some  good  souls  lose  their  temper  over  this  side  of  life, 
and  mention  the  devil  or  the  perversity  of  things.  I  am 
more  inclined  to  think  that  an  alarm  clock,  for  instance, 
after  having  been  banged  into  existence  in  a  factory,  has 
a  right  to  go  by  fits  and  starts,  or  even  to  stop  altogether 
until  one  of  us  with  a  little  kindliness  in  him  makes  sym¬ 
pathetic  inquiry  what  might  inwardly  be  the  matter  with 
the  poor  thing. 

I  cannot  impress  you  too  strongly  that  we  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  falling  world.  Heraclitus,  our  ancient  brother, 
in  his  philosophy  put  it  into  two  words :  Travra  pet,  which 
I  might  paraphrase  as  “screws  will  work  loose.”  The  gods 
have  made  it  so,  but  the  heart  of  the  born  tinker  leaps  up 
when  he  thinks  that  no  matter  who  is  to  blame  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  perhaps  he  can  mend  the  matter. 

To  illustrate.  That  second  treble  of  my  choir  once  hove 
a  pebble  through  a  diamond  quarry  in  one  of  the  nave 
lights.  It  is  true  he  was  aiming  at  a  sparrow  in  the  rain 
spout;  but  he  aimed  too  low  and,  instead  of  hitting  one  of 
God’s  sparrows,  he  hit  one  of  God’s  windows.  I  saw  him 
do  it  and  caught  him  before  he  could  flee.  He  was  amazed 
at  the  look  upon  my  face,  for  it  was  the  tinker’s  look  of 
serene  delight  at  something  more  to  mend.  We  gathered 
up  what  glass  fragments  had  any  size,  and  down  in  my 
shop  under  the  altar  I  showed  him  how  the  glass-stainers 
bind  it  all  together  with  channel  lead.  Meanwhile,  I  gravely 
warned  him  that  I  could  do  no  such  marvels  with  God’s 
broken  sparrows,  but  had  as  only  recourse  my  other  and 
more  formal  office,  namely,  to  bury  them. 

I  am  proud  of  that  mended  diamond  with  its  cobweb  of 
lead.  The  different-colored  bit  of  glass  I  was  obliged  to  put 
in  sparkles  at  me  at  times  like  a  friend.  And  I  fancy 
that,  though  my  second  treble  fidgets  during  sermon  time  and 
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prays  for  me  to  be  done,  our  joyful  visit  to  the  workshop 
and  the  handing  of  tools  up  the  stepladder  have  bound  him 
to  holy  Church  for  life. 

There  are  times  when  certain  members  of  my  flock  may 
think  I  am  beaming  at  them  with  love,  and  with  approval 
of  their  right  behavior.  Love  them  I  do,  but  it  is  far  more 
likely  that  I  am  recognizing  a  pince-nez  cured  of  palsy  by  my 
jeweler’s  screw  driver,  or  a  lens  I  have  more  than  once 
snapped  back  into  its  bezel.  God  bless  you,  a  man  can 
smile  at  times  for  just  pride  at  good  little  things  he  himself 
has  done! 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  pagan  to  say  it,  but  I  am  right  sorry 
that  neither  Saint  Dunstan  nor  John  Bunyan  left  us  any 
account  of  their  struggles  to  master  the  tinker’s  trade. 
Poor  fellows  1  Both  of  them  were  so  driven  to  .mend  king¬ 
doms  that  their  humbler  tools  must  have  rusted  away,  and 
there  was  never  time  to  spare  to  write  of  early  days. 

But  we  tinkers  do  have  early  days.  I  mind  well  that  early 
day  when  I  redeemed  a  little  Swiss  clock  from  the  rubbish 
heap  of  a  spring  cleaning.  It  was  a  nice  little  clock,  only  it 
would  not  go. 

What  man  has  put  together,  man  can  often  take  apart. 
The  reverse  is  not  so  true  (as  I  discovered).  And  yet, 
although  the  tangle  of  springs  and  wheels  never  again  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  body,  I  myself  was  something  more.  In  the  first 
place,  my  heart  was  enlarged — ^that  is,  I  had  a  more  con¬ 
firmed  pity  for  clocks  that  couldn’t  go.  Then  too,  I  had 
won  a  clearer  notion  of  what  makes  clocks  go  (certain 
reasonable  adjustments  being  postulated).  Moreover,  hope 
redoubled  in  my  breast ;  more  faith  in  myself  next  time,  and 
some  hope  for  some  other  clock  in  remoter  future. 

There’s  the  end  of  the  whole  matter  of  growing  to  be  a 
tinker.  The  man  or  boy  who  becomes  discouraged  or  dis¬ 
gusted  with  his  clumsiness  is  not  fit  to  be  a  tinker.  Why! 
a  tinker  is  nothing  but  an  embodiment  of  clumsiness,  glorified 
by  boldness,  by  perseverance.  Thereout  grows,  I 
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believe,  that  uncouth  saying  about  ^  thing  being  “not  worth 
a  tinker’s  dam.”  It  is  not  that  we  are  easily  profane.  It 
is  rather  that  often  we  are  sorely  tried.  We  have  so  to 
work  from  the  outside  of  things  (a  great  hardship  !)  whereas 
the  maker  worked  easily  from  within;  we  have,  I  say,  so  to 
fiddle  with  substitutes  which  fall  just  short  of  fitting  that 
we  fail  thrice  where  we  succeed  once.  A  man,  even  a  tin¬ 
ker,  can  bear  just  so  much  and  then  something  must  let  go. 
A  tiny  screw  drops  into  the  shavings.  The  pincers  slip  at 
a  high  moment.  We  ejaculate  some  relieving  sharp  word. 
It  is  nothing,  gentle  bystander:  a  sound — a  breath;  aimed 
at  no  one ;  no  malice ;  nothing  really  profane.  Let  it  pass. 
You  see?  “Not  worth  a  tinker’s  dam.”  An  angel,  I  hope, 
would  allow  of  it. 

On  the  contrary,  I  woiild  even  claim  without  vainglory 
that  we  are,  as  a  class,  reverent.  How  am  I  moved  to  wor¬ 
ship  a  Providence  which  can  arrange  for  the  stiffness  of 
gray  iron  and  the  toughness  of  steel!  Mark  how  long- 
suffering  is  copper  wire.  What  obliging  complaisance  lies 
in  lead,  and  withal  what  reliability !  How  inspiring  to  wor¬ 
ship  is  the  faithful  strait  way  that  glass  will  crack  along 
the  scratch  of  a  diamond;  or  the  sweetness  of  a  bubble  of 
tin-solder  settling  down  to  its  appointed  place.  I  have  sung 
"Gloria  Patri”  to  Tonus  Regius  in  the  sanctuary,  and — I 
have  tapped  “one-two-three”  with  ball-peen  upon  the  head 
of  a  neat  and  obedient  rivet — and  meant  the  same  thing! 

Then,  we  are  not  without  thanks  for  great  discoveries. 
Blessings  upon  Archimedes  who  gave  us  the  screw!  All 
honor  to  him  who  found  that  a  tallow  candle  is  a  good 
flux  for  solder,  and  hid  it  not!  There  should  be  crowns 
for  the  men  who  first  mixed  putty,  and  boiled  lacquer,  and 
tempered  steel.  Again,  how  admirably  is  this  world  arranged 
to  the  tinker’s  mind.  Poor  worm!  he  makes  nothing.  He 
finds  all  to  hand.  Is  there  a  hole  in  a  copper  kettle  ?  What 
of  it?  Is  there  not  the  reminder  of  the  kettle  to  build  on 
to?  Is  a  key  lost?  Abides  not  still  faithfully  in  the  door 
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concerned  the  hole  the  said  key  went  into,  and  the  wards  it 
used  to  pass — clues  aplenty?  Has  a  chair  lost  a  leg?  The 
three  remaining  members  can  be  trusted  to  supply  length 
and  pattern  for  a  new  one.  O  yes,  life  is  most  marvelous 
and  admirable  to  us  tinkers.  Since  you  have  mentioned 
our  innocent  cursing,  forget  not  also  our  heartfelt  benedicites. 

Then  note  the  elevation  of  privilege  to  which  the  tinker’s 
person  is  raised.  Men  seek  him  out.  Housewives  welcome 
his  return.  Children  are  glad  at  his  appearing.  Can  we 
say  so  much  for  all  professions  ?  Take  the  case  of  a  certain 
silver  teapot.  It  first  stands  in  an  emporium,  for  sale. 
The  purchaser  enters  merely  to  look  about,  as  it  were.  Mer¬ 
cator  praises  the  teapot  to  the  skies.  Emptor  demurs  that 
he  has  seen  fairer  teapots,  but  how  much  might  it  cost? 
Mercator,  spurning  cost,  swears  that  it  is  worth  so  much. 
“Nay,”  cries  Emptor,  “it  is  worth  but  so  much.”  The 
silver  teapot  is  already  tarnished  by  the  lying  breath  of 
these  two  false  men.  It  has  known  nothing  but  to  be  man¬ 
ufactured  and  cheapened.  And  Emptor,  having  made  a 
good  bargain,  gives  it  to  his  spouse,  vowing  that  it  is  but  a 
trifle  from  the  fair.  What  a  world  of  knavery  all  through ! 

But  teapot  sees  service.  For  lustrums  it  is  a  household 
god,  until  one  day  its  handle  comes  away.  Its  mistress  is 
filled  with  woe.  All  else  is  forgotten  or  neglected.  She 
seeks  out  the  mender  of  things  in  his  humble  place.  Her 
arts  of  winsome  appeal  fly  flags  upon  her  cheeks  before  even 
her  treasure  is  unwrapped.  Could  the  good  man  put  back 
the  handle?  He  has  put  back  so  many  things.  (“Good 
man,”  mark  you.  Oh,  what  sweet  payment  in  advance!) 
The  good  man  is  all  sympathy.  The  teapot  might  well  be 
his  own.  He  is  touched  with  human  distress.  And  then  a 
silver  teapot  is  no  sooty  kettle.  He  shakes  his  head.  He 
will  try.  He  will  try  for  the  lady’s  sake.  It  is  a  nice  bit 
of  work  with  the  blowpipe,  a  nice  bit  of  brazing,  and  after¬ 
ward  one  more  woman  will  have  kind  words  for  him  for 
life! 
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I  ask  you,  friends:  Where  is  the  comparison  in  human 
contacts  between  selling  a  new  teapot  and  mending  an  old 
one?  In  the  market  you  read,  “Let  the  buyer  beware!” 
It  is  a  sort  of  warfare.  In  the  tinkery  you  breathe,  “Let 
us  have  hope.”  It  is  a  sort  of  peace,  and  charity  and  gra¬ 
ciousness  abound. 

Oh,  I  see  what  I  must  do.  When  at  last  they  put  me  out 
of  my  stewardship  I  have  another  choice  besides,  “Dig  I 
cannot:  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.”  I  am  resolved  what  to  do. 
I  will  take  my  little  pension  and  buy  an  artless  cottage 
under  a  hill,  among  countrymen,  far  from  hardware  stores. 
And  against  it  I  will  lean  my  dream  workshop  with  a  chim¬ 
ney  for  a  Franklin  stove  and  my  little  forge.  I  shall  not 
be  on  the  shelf,  but  all  my  little  boxes  shall  be  there,  marked 
“split  rivets”  “screws,  blued,  1-inch,  round  hd.,”  and  all 
the  rest.  I  will  hang  up  my  hacksaw,  my  snips,  and  my  try- 
square.  There  shall  be  drawers  for  my  files  and  chisels 
in  a  bench  with  vises.  My  three  pictures  shall  hang  there 
in  good  light.  In  the  best  place,  our  Savior  at  work  in 
Nazareth  over  an  ox-bow.  Below  Him  John  Bunyan  in 
Bedford  jail;  and  over  near  the  forge,  St.  Dunstan  tweaking 
the  Devil’s  nose  with  his  tongs. 

They  will  come.  People  who  need  me  will  come.  I  will 
smoke  a  pipe  with  an  ancient  rural  while  I  file  his  saw.  I 
will  place  a  chair  for  the  dairymaid,  and  watch  for  her 
smile  after  I  have  mended  her  birthday  brooch.  A  little 
child  will  climb  upon  my  knee,  and  together  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done  for  splinters-in-the-hand  or  for  a  broken 
toy. 

No  pay  but  in  kind.  What  with  being  a  parson  who  was 
ever  at  heart  a  tinker,  may  I  not  yet  achieve  that  harm¬ 
lessness  of  the  dove  mixed  with  serpent’s  guile  which  is 
the  way  into  people’s  lives? 

And  then  there  is  such  a  thing  (rarer  than  silver  teapots) 
as  mending  a  broken  heart! 
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I  FIRST  met  him  a  few  years  before  the  war  in  Saint-Guenole, 
the  little  harbor  of  the  mediaeval  city  of  Penmarc’h — once 
flourishing  but  now  almost  dead — in  one  of  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  and  grandest  parts  of  Brittany.  He  was  a  charming 
boy  of  about  twenty,  a  student  of  music.  We  met  on  the 
beach  on  a  cold  and  gloomy  day,  when  we  alone  had  spirit 
enough  to  bathe.  He  was  as  exuberant  and  irrepressible  as 
a  young  fawn,  outspoken  and  indiscreet,  and  I  knew  his  the¬ 
ories  of  life  before  I  knew  his  name.  He  spoke  impulsively, 
with  great  vigor  and  clarity,  without  ever  the  slightest  hesita¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  I  said, 
or  if  he  did,  he  would  brush  my  objections  aside  with  such 
impertinent  serenity  that  I  was  too  wonder-struck  to  resent 
it.  He  would  bluntly  make  the  most  bewildering  statements 
with  the  utmost  candor,  and  then  later  he  would  announce, 
after  careful  preparation  and  apparently  with  much  less  con¬ 
fidence,  some  commonplace  ideas  which  he  had  but  just  dis¬ 
covered.  It  was  obvious  that  he  would  take  nothing  for 
granted,  except  perhaps  some  extraordinary  fancy  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  I  have  never  heard  anybody  utter  more  foolish  and 
wise  talk,  all  mixed  up,  in  the  same  space.  My  friend  Jean 
— for  such  was  the  lad’s  name,  as  I  found  out  after  we  had 
already  exchanged  the  most  sacred  confidences — ^my  friend 
Jean  shocked  me  often,  he  hurt  me  sometimes,  but  I  loved 
him  none  the  less,  and  an  hour’s  talk  with  him  invigorated 
me  like  a  bath  in  the  heavy  surf  of  Saint-Guenole. 

The  poor  boy  died  a  few  months  later  in  a  railway  accident, 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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but  even  to  the  day  of  my  own  departure,  I  will  see  him  as 
distinctly  as  I  saw  him  then,  when  we  were  discussing  on  the 
rocks,  mindless  of  the  sun  which  burned  our  skins,  of  the 
ocean  hammering  the  cliffs  and  sometimes  jumping  high 
enough  to  give  us  a  wet  kiss.  He  is  standing  near  me  even 
now  as  I  write;  sometimes  he  speaks  to  me;  when  I  meet 
new  people,  he  clings  as  it  were  to  my  arm,  holding  or  with¬ 
holding  my  hand,  and  I  hear  him  whisper;  “This  is  a  real 
man,  that  is  a  fake.”  Sometimes  when  my  duty  is  not  quite 
clear  to  me,  or  when  I  seem  too  slow  in  doing  it,  he  will 
shake  me  and  put  me  to  shame,  and  then  I  can  no  longer 
hesitate. 

It  was  almost  by  accident  that  I  met  him.  I  had  been 
travelling  southward  along  this  fantastic  coast.  The  “Hell 
of  Plogoff,”  the  “Bay  of  the  Dead,”  and  other  scenes  which 
do  not  belie  their  names,  had  keyed  my  soul  to  a  very  high 
pitch.  Penmarc’h  was  the  aim  of  my  pilgrimage,  and  I 
had  reached  it  on  the  previous  day,  but  a  hasty  reconnoissance 
had  driven  me  almost  to  despair.  This  shore  was  so  desolate, 
the  rocks  of  such  tragic  grandeur,  the  ocean  so  ill-tempered 
and  boisterous,  the  contrast  between  the  emerald  waters 
and  the  bare  stones  so  violent,  the  red  carpets  of  goemon  ^ 
had  such  an  acrid  smell  that — in  the  mood  to  which  I  had 
been  gradually  brought — it  was  more  than  my  sensibility  could 
endure.  I  would  have  run  away  on  the  same  eve,  if  it  had 
been  possible,  but  I  had  spent  my  last  money  arriving  there 
and  was  now  obliged  to  wait  on  the  spot  until  more  ammuni¬ 
tion  came  from  home.  When  the  money  finally  arrived,  I 
was  acclimatized,  I  had  become  inured  to  the  vehement 
solitude  of  the  place ;  the  ghosts  of  old  Penmarc’h  had  given 
me  up  and  the  awful  landscape  had  no  more  terrors  for  me. 
There  remained  only  supreme  and  rare  beauty  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  my  young  friend  had  cast  a  spell  around  me.  We  spent 
together  many  weeks,  and  the  ardent  conversations  of  those 

1  Various  seaweeds  thrown  up  on  the  shore. 
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summer  days  have  left  marks  in  my  heart,  never  to  be  de¬ 
faced. 

It  is  because  of  my  friendship  with  this  young  man,  who 
is  even  now  my  constant  companion — one  more  faithful 
than  my  very  shade — and  who  will  ever  be  as  young  as  he 
was  when  we  first  met  in  Brittany  (for  it  is  only  the  living 
that  grow  old),  that  I  feel  in  me  such  an  immense  respect  for 
children  and  for  the  very  young  boys  and  girls.  I  mean 
those  who  have  not  yet  passed  the  crisis  of  adolescence  and 
are  still  in  that  most  perilous  stage,  apparently  as  helpless  as 
soft-shell  crabs.  The  combination  of  youth  and  wisdom  is 
immensely  impressive,  for  such  premature  wisdom  is  neces¬ 
sarily  genuine.  This  combination  is  not  rare  by  any  means, 
and  many  children,  indeed,  are  uncomfortably  wise.  They 
amaze  me.  Their  ignorance  is,  of  course,  tremendous,  their 
uncouthness  obvious,  they  may  be  ill-mannered,  they  may 
lack  reverence  to  a  degree  and  make  fun  of  the  things  most 
sacred  to  me,  yet,  when  they  are  well-born,  their  wisdom  is 
uncanny.  Tell  me,  where  did  they  get  it?  I  try  to  imagine 
myself  when  I  was  still  in  my  soft  shell,  and,  O  God !  how 
foolish  and  yet  how  weirdly  wise  I  appear  to  be !  Of  course, 
I  know  more  now  than  I  did  then ;  I  have  learned  to  keep  my 
more  heterodox  thoughts  to  myself  and  to  let  them  mature 
very  slowly  before  ventilating  them;  I  am  far  more  prudent 
and  thorough,  but  am  I  wiser?  I  doubt  it.  I  have  become 
more  considerate ;  I  have  learned  to  behave  more  or  less,  but 
am  I  better?  Will  I  be  better  twenty  years  hence?  I  doubt 
it.  We  seem  to  become  wiser  simply  because  we  mistake 
experience,  or  mere  cautiousness,  for  true  wisdom. 

We  are  constantly  deceived  in  our  judgments  of  men  by 
our  inveterate  habit  of  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
values  which  are  merely  external  and  accidental.  We  may 
not  be  so  crude  as  to  judge  people  by  their  clothes,  and  we 
may  take  pride  in  this  even  when  what  we  are  doing  is  hardly 
better.  We  judge  them  by  their  manners,  by  their  learn- 
iiig.  hy  their  wealth,  by  their  position  in  the  world.  Mind 
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you,  when  we  are  speaking  of  them  in  any  one  of  these 
respects,  too  often  we  mean  to  judge  the  man;  we  think 
that  we  have  really  fathomed  him,  or,  as  you  say,  that  we 
have  “sized  him  up.”  We  do  not  realize  that  what  we  have 
been  doing  is  in  most  cases  as  illusive  as  if  we  had  measured 
his  shadow. 

To  my  young  friend  people  seemed  absolutely  transparent, 
and  his  opinion  of  them  was  entirely  independent  of  the  ac¬ 
cidents  of  their  lives.  His  judgment  was  swift,  clean-cut, 
intolerant,  final.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  always  right, 
yet  I  would  have  had  more  faith  in  him  than  in  a  whole 
academy  of  experts.  When  he  seemed  to  me  particularly 
severe  or  even  unjust,  I  would  sometimes  object:  “But 
don’t  you  know  that  he  wrote  an  excellent  book  on  this  or 
that,  full  of  knowledge  and  tenderness  ?  Don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber  his  generosity  in  such  and  such  a  circumstance?  Did 
he  not  look  kind  and  candid?”  .  .  .  Jean  would  simply  an¬ 
swer  :  “Never  mind  how  he  looked.  Never  mind  what  he 
did  or  did  not.  The  thing  that  matters  is  what  he  really  is. 
A  deed  is  important  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  genuine. 
One  can  act  generously  without  being  generous  or  speak  of 
love  without  loving.  I  do  not  like  him.”  That  settled  it. 
I  knew  there  was  no  use  in  discussing  longer,  and  I  knew, 
too,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  Jean  was  right,  dead  right. 

Since  my  friend’s  death,  I  have  had  to  walk  alone  and  to 
struggle  a  great  deal ;  I  have  made  and  shed  many  new  shells  ; 
I  have  lost  and  built  many  illusions ;  I  have  believed  in  many 
shibboleths;  I  have  abandoned  many  prejudices  only  to  fall 
into  new  ones ;  I  have  sinned  and  suffered ;  I  have  loved  and 
hated  .  .  .  and  I  am  still  active  and  strong,  though  weather¬ 
beaten,  ready  to  love  more  and,  if  needs  be,  to  hate  vigor¬ 
ously.  I  have  slowly  discovered  one  after  another  the  eternal 
truths,  the  hallowed  commonplaces,  which  millions  of  people 
have  discovered  before  me.  My  discoveries  are  not  less 
genuine  for  that,  but  what  I  take  most  pride  in,  is  to  have 
discovered — at  least  I  believe  so — my  young  friend’s  secret. 
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People  are  transparent  to  me.  They  may  try  to  fool  me; 
their  souls  may  try  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  mine ;  but  it 
is  to  no  avail.  I  see  them  in  their  pristine  nakedness;  my 
eyes  know  no  mercy. 

What  is  this  secret?  ...  I  will  try  to  explain  it  to  you 
as  soon  as  I  am  sure  that  we  understand  one  another.  I 
would  like  to  talk  with  you  first.  You  would  choose  the 
subject  of  our  conversation.  We  might  talk  of  the  weather, 
of  our  children  or  of  the  political  problems  of  the  day,  of  art 
or  science,  as  you  please.  It  would  not  make  much  differ¬ 
ence.  Indeed,  you  might  think  that  I  am  not  listening  to 
you,  for  I  would  seem  very  inattentive.  Maybe  I  would  not 
hear  half  the  things  you  would  say,  and  I  would  answer  like 
one  who  speaks  in  his  sleep.  That  would  not  mean  indiffer¬ 
ence,  for  I  would  be  listening  all  the  time,  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  the  things  that  you  said,  but  rather  to  those  which 
you  did  not  say,  to  those  which  you  might  have  said  but 
left  unspoken.  Detached  as  I  seem,  my  soul  is  anxiously 
bent  upon  yours.  Your  lips  may  be  silent  or  speak  nonsense, 
but  your  eyes  will  speak,  your  very  finger-tips  will  betray 
you.  The  fact  is,  that  you  are  very  obviously  what  you  are. 
Do  not  try  to  fool  me,  for  you  can’t.  The  best  actor  cannot 
impersonate  another  character  all  the  time.  It  is  as  difficult 
for  an  honest  man  to  tell  consistent  lies  as  for  an  inveterate 
liar  to  tell  the  truth.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  enough  to  fool  a 
few  people  for  a  short  time,  especially  in  a  field  in  which 
they  themselves  are  strangers.  A  boor  may  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  other  boors  take  him  for  a  dandy,  or  an  ignorant  man 
may  be  passed  off  for  a  pundit  before  an  assembly  of  men 
more  ignorant  than  himself.  But  that  is  hardly  to  the  point, 
for  what  I  mean  is  simply  that  no  individuality  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  hidden  for  a  considerable  time  from  any  competent 
and  attentive  observer.  A  man’s  speeches  may  conceal  him 
for  a  moment  like  the  smoke  screen  of  a  battleship ;  his  gal¬ 
lant  carriage  and  refined  manners  may  leave  the  impression 
that  his  is,  indeed,  a  refined  personality.  Or  else  his  educa- 
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tion  may  put  us  temporarily  on  the  wrong  scent.  Happily, 
education  is  never  more  than  a  varnish.  There  may  be  many 
coats  of  it,  but,  deep  or  shallow,  varnish  it  is ;  it  cannot  affect 
a  man’s  substance.  The  selfishness  and  brutality  of  an  ed¬ 
ucated  man  may  be  less  blatant,  but  it  is  there  all  the  same. 

Thus  when  I  am  talking  with  people,  I  hear  at  once  two 
voices :  the  material  voice  uttering  the  S3nnbolic  sounds  of  the 
language  which  happens  to  be  the  vehicle  of  our  thoughts 
— and  another  voice,  immaterial  and  undefinable  but,  if  you 
hear  it  at  all,  far  more  distinct  and,  to  be  sure,  more  trust¬ 
worthy.  And  for  all  the  world,  these  two  voices  may  con¬ 
tradict  one  another!  For  example,  one  speaks  to  me  elo¬ 
quently  of  his  disinterestedness.  It  is  a  mania  with  him: 
his  words  always  are  sweet  and  generous,  yet  I  descry  his 
ugly,  selfish  soul  none  the  less.  Another  called  upon  me 
and  talked  business  and  money  all  the  time.  He  is  very  poor 
and  as  he  has  not  the  knack  of  making  his  great  talent  profit 
himself,  he  finds  it  very  hard  to  solve  the  practical  problems 
of  life.  “How  much  would  the  editor  pay  him?  Was  such 
a  contract  fair  to  him?”  A  stranger  might  have  thought 
that  he  had  no  other  interest  in  his  work,  but  his  soul  belied 
his  every  word.  Any  shrewd  business  man  must  see  that  as 
clearly  as  I  did,  and  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  him  to  let 
my  friend  talk  business,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  full 
advantage  of  his  complete  lack  of  business  instinct,  to  leave 
him  with  all  the  dream  and  the  glory,  and  run  away  with 
most  of  the  “substantific  marrow.”  This  other  man,  dressed 
like  a  mendicant,  speaks  of  humility  and  seems  to  enjoy  his 
self-abasement.  Yet  his  immoderate  pride  is  shining  through 
every  hole  of  his  garment.  It  is  a  more  pleasant  surprise  to 
discover  occasionally  behind  her  mask  the  intense  seriousness 
of  a  society  woman.  She  is  not  aware  of  it  herself,  or  else 
she  would  not  idle  her  life  away  as  she  does,  but  her  soul 
speaks  too  clearly  to  remain  entirely  unnoticed.  Some  must 
hear  it,  this  persistent  little  voice,  and  maybe,  some  day,  she 
will  hear  it  herself.  This  silly  butterfly  is  at  the  bottom  a 
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good  woman,  a  good  mother,  but  she  is  handicapped  by  the 
possession  of  more  wealth  and  leisure  than  she  can  bear ; 
she  needs  only  poverty  and  suffering  to  realize  and  bring  to 
light  her  real  self.  “Of  all  unfortunates,”  remarked  Steven¬ 
son,  “there  is  one  creature  conspicuous  in  misfortune.  This 
is  he  who  has  forfeited  his  birthright  of  expression,  who  has 
cultivated  artful  intonations,  who  has  taught  his  face  tricks 
like  a  pet  monkey.”  But  even  this  wretch  of  a  snob  is  not 
as  depersonalized  as  he  seems.  Hard  as  he  may  try  to  make 
others  and  himself  believe  that  he  is  something  different  from 
what  he  really  is,  the  snob  is  not  less  transparent  for  that. 
Once  his  snobbery  has  been  pierced  through,  he  is  as  unable 
to  hide  his  real  self  as  any  professional  actor.  He  may 
pose  as  an  artist,  but  he  will  only  succeed  in  proving  to  the 
real  ones  that  he  is  not  one  of  them;  he  may  impersonate 
any  hero,  but  somehow  the  stuff  he  is  built  of  will  always 
show  through. 

I  never  cease  to  admire  the  indelibility  of  human  nature. 
It  does  not  wear  off.  Whatever  they  may  do,  men  are  and 
remain  what  they  are.  They  may  deceive  themselves;  they 
may  deceive  others,  especially  the  short-sighted  ones,  those 
who  cannot  look  from  the  proper  distance.  Thus  the  surface 
of  the  sea  seems  quite  dark  when  you  are  very  near  to  it, 
but  if  you  climb  into  the  crow’s-nest,  you  will  see  how  clear 
the  water  is;  and  the  higher  you  go  the  deeper  you  see. 

If  you  have  learned  to  contemplate  life  in  its  true  perspec¬ 
tive,  how  transparent,  how  beautiful  it  becomes !  This  trans¬ 
parency  is,  indeed,  the  very  spice  of  life.  Among  the  many 
splendors  of  nature,  what  could  be  more  impressive,  more 
delightful  than  the  infinite  variety  of  the  men  and  women 
who  pass,  mix,  and  play  before  our  eyes?  Birds  are  pretty 
enough,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  beauty  and  fan¬ 
tasy  of  their  plumage,  but  what  of  women!  what  of  men! 
Can  there  be  anything  under  the  sun  more  complex,  >more 
varied,  more  full  of  problems  and  enigmas  of  all  kinds  than 
the  soul  of  man?  The  mystery  seems  bottomless,  for  even 
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if  we  were  to  understand  each  soul  in  itself,  we  would  still 
but  be  at  its  threshold.  For  we  would  not  yet  know  how 
each  of  these  souls  would  react  upon  the  others.  Each  pos¬ 
sible  combination,  each  pair  of  souls,  opens  a  new  vista  of 
endless  secrecy. 

How  beautiful  is  life  seen  from  above!  How  innocent 
and  lovable  are  men — every  one  of  them — from  a  distance! 
To  be  sure,  if  one  comes  nearer,  one  finds  that  they  are  not 
all  equally  good,  but  one  forgets  it  easily  if  one  has  enough 
understanding  and  love.  From  a  higher  point  of  view,  sins 
are  like  spots  in  the  landscape ;  they  are  not  necessarily  ugly. 
Each  of  them  contributes  its  little  share  to  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  the  ensemble;  a  few  small  dissonances  are  of  no  ac¬ 
count  in  the  ^and  harmony  of  the  world.  I  remember  hav¬ 
ing  read  that  in  the  Near  East  some  fountains  along  the  coun¬ 
try  roads  are  contrived  in  such  ingenious  fashion  that  while 
the  passer-by  pumps  a  drink  for  himself,  a  hundredfold  more 
water  escapes  on  the  other  side  into  the  thirsty  fields.  Is 
this  not  a  good  image  of  reality  ?  Does  nature  not  use  every 
man  in  a  similar  way  ?  However  self-seeking,  no  one  can  ac¬ 
complish  his  petty  aims  without  helping  and  serving  others. 

Some  men  have  a  definite  purpose;  others  pursue  a  will- 
o’-the-wisp;  some  go  straight,  others  change  their  course  at 
every  stage.  Perhaps  it  is  better  so.  If  all  had  a  reason¬ 
able  aim  and  went  straight  at  it  and  never  made  an  excursion, 
if  all  pursued  the  same  wise  course,  without  any  sally  or 
truancy,  without  relaxation,  the  human  comedy  would  be  far 
less  interesting  and  life  would  become  intensely  dull.  Such 
danger,  however,  hardly  exists,  and,  thanks  to  God,  there 
will  always  be  enough  fools  and  rogues  to  play  the  odd  parts. 
The  purpose  of  mankind  is  sufficiently  fulfilled  if  the  main 
caravan  travels  in  the  right  direction,  however  slowly.  Tliere 
is  no  reason  to  hurry,  for  the  journey  is  very  long  and  each 
of  us  can  but  do  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  it. 

Sometimes  we  travel  in  the  dark,  but  the  darkness 'never 
lasts  very  long.  We  are  soon  surrounded  from  everywhere 
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by  brave  little  souls  shining  like  stars  in  the  sky.  Many  of 
the  stars  that  we  see  may  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  but  they 
are  not  less  brilliant  for  that.  They  guide  and  cheer  and 
help  us  wait  for  the  sunrise  and  the  joy  of  a  new  day,  of  a 
new  hope.  How  beautiful  are  the  starry  heavens  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  night!  The  brave  little  souls  of  the  millions  of  good 
men  and  women  who  surround  us  and  help  us  by  their  very 
presence,  are  not  less  beautiful.  I  wish  I  could  thank  and 
love  personally  every  one  of  them.  But  this  is  the  vainest 
of  all  wishes,  and  we  approach  here  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
human  life — ^the  fact  that  our  personal  relations  are  so  ter¬ 
ribly  restricted. 

It  is  because  life  is  in  the  main  so  transparent  that  it  is 
so  beautiful  and  so  rich  in  joy.  Transparency  has  two  faces : 
sincerity  and  trust,  and  the  structure  of  society  implies  their 
existence.  Without  them  no  social  organization  would  hold 
together.  Think  of  how  much  your  life,  every  detail  of  it 
as  well  as  the  essential,  depends  on  confidence.  If  we  can 
trust  our  fellow  men  implicitly,  we  feel  safe  and  happy;  if 
distrust  enters  our  soul,  we  are  uncomfortable  and  soon  dis¬ 
tressed.  Even  the  most  critical  scientist  is  obliged  to  ac¬ 
cept  most  facts  on  faith,  though  his  faith  is  never  blind  and 
his  acceptance  always  subject  to  revision.  And,  to  take  an¬ 
other  example  at  the  other  end  of  the  human  scale,  the 
crooks  themselves  could  not  carry  on  their  business  to  any 
extent,  if  they  could  not  trust,  nor  be  trusted,  if  there  were 
no  honesty  left  in  the  world.  The  necessities  of  life  oblige 
us  to  trust,  not  simply  our  friends  and  associates,  but  also 
the  very  strangers  whom  every  new  day  places  on  our  path. 
Trust  is  the  very  essence  of  happiness,  and  it  is  made  out 
of  the  sincerity,  the  transparency  of  our  neighbors. 

Social  progress  is  fundamentally  a  progress  in  veracity  of 
thought  and  action.  One  might  classify  the  peoples  of  the 
world  according  to  their  respect  for  truth,  and  this  would  give 
one  a  fair  idea  of  their  hierarchy  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
As  transparency  increases,  social  relations  of  every  kind  be- 
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come  smoother  and  more  pleasant.  Justice  and  kindliness 
thrive  best  in  the  daylight.  But  even  this  will  not  satisfy 
the  scientist,  for  his  quest  of  truth  is  so  imperative  that  to 
be  happy  he  needs  to  achieve  a  transparency  of  a  higher  or¬ 
der.  His  purpose  is  to  unfold  the  veils  of  nature,  to  pen¬ 
etrate  nearer  to  her  bosom,  to  increase  the  light  everywhere, 
to  chase  out  the  bats  which  live  in  the  dark  corners,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  superstitions  and  fears  which  paralyze  men  and 
hinder  their  advance.  The  history  of  mankind  is  essentially 
that  of  a  long  warfare  against  darkness  and  ignorance,  and 
the  scientists  form  the  vanguard  of  the  army  as  it  slowly 
marches  and  redeems  new  fields  from  the  unknown.  As 
one  of  the  greatest  of  conquerors,  Napoleon,  once  remarked 
(and  he  certainly  knew  what  he  was  talking  about)  :  “The 
only  conqests  which  are  permanent  and  leave  no  regrets, 
are  our  conquests  over  ignorance.” 

r  But  I  hear  you  say :  “Where  is  the  secret  which  you 
promised  to  disclose?  What  sort  of  magic  did  your  friend 
teach  you?”  .  .  .  Well,  if  you  have  followed  me  thus  far, 
dear  reader,  without  impatience,  I  think  I  can  tell  it  to  you. 
There  is  no  magic  in  it.  It  is  exceedingly  simple :  The 
world  will  be  transparent  to  you  to  the  extent  of  your  own 
transparency.  Be  candid  and  candor  will  grow  and  thrive 
around  you.  Be  trustful  and  the  people  will  trust  you.  Be 
genuine  and  the  snobs  will  run  away  from  you  like  rats,  as 
you  approach.  If  you  want  to  see  clearly,  insist  on  more 
light.  Don’t  let  the  muddle-headed  people  who  try  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  ignorance  in  obscurity  impose  upon  you.  Do  not 
subscribe  to  loose  statements ;  do  not  accept  vague  ideals ; 
do  not  worship  unknown  gods.  One  meets  nowadays  lots 
of  well-meaning  people  whose  main  business  is  to  “uplift” 
their  neighbors.  Theirs  is  possibly  a  generous  intention. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  mind  being  uplifted,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  be  left  in  the  air.  If  they  must  lift  me  up — all  right, 
I  am  only  too  willing — but  they  shall  give  me  something  that 
I  can  grasp  or  hold  to,  something  tangible. 
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The  most  transparent  people  are  the  most  lovable.  Be 
simple  and  you  will  be  admirable.  Do  not  try  to  be  some¬ 
thing  else ;  if  you  pose  as  being  better,  you  will  not  be  better, 
but  worse.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  our  transparency  and  in¬ 
directly  to  our  happiness  lies  in  our  being  too  easily  pleased 
with  ourselves.  Each  time  that  we  approve  of  ourselves,  a 
little  danger-signal  should  appear  in  our  conscience.  If,  after 
having  done  some  good  deed,  you  pat  yourself  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  so  to  say,  beware !  If  you  reach  the  point  of  believing 
that  you  are  good,  you  are  half  lost ;  if  you  think  that  you 
are  better,  you  are  ill;  if  you  think  that  you  are  best — alas, 
it  simply  means  that  you  are  rotten.  I  am  not  inventing  these 
things.  I  am  speaking  from  personal  experience,  for  I  have 
gone  through  these  successive  states  of  mind,  time  after  time ; 
nor  am  I  yet  immune. 

“*  For  him  who  is  simple  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything 
but  what  he  is  indeed,  the  hearts  of  other  men  and  women 
are  clear  like  crystal.  Jean  did  not  tell  me  any  other  secret. 
In  fact,  it  is  no  secret.  It  is  perfectly  plain.  As  he  would 
put  it  in  his  own  quaint  manner :  “If  you  wish  to  see  people 
as  they  really  are,  it  is  enough  to  take  away  from  them  every¬ 
thing  which  is  accidental  and  external,  to  do  as  if  those 
things  had  never  existed,  as  if  those  accidents  had  never  oc¬ 
curred.”  Or,  more  bluntly,  for  he  enjoyed  giving  to  his 
thoughts  a  paradoxical  or  shocking  turn :  “To  see  them 
naked,  it  suffices  to  undress  them.  If  they  have  millions, 
imagine  that  they  have  lost  them  (such  things  happen  easily 
enough)  ;  if  they  have  titles,  try  for  a  moment  to  forget 
them.  Try  to  consider  the  man,  the  naked  man,  without  any 
regard  for  his  office,  or  his  wealth,  or  his  relations,  or  his 
power.  What  sort  of  fellow  is  he  then?  Does  he  still  at¬ 
tract  you  or  does  he  repel  you?  Follow  this  impulse,  for 
you  may  be  sure  it  is  the  right,  the  honest  one.” 

Said  Ruskin:  “That  virtue  of  originality  that  men  so 
strain  after  is  not  newness,  as  they  vainly  think  (there  is 
nothing  new),  it  is  only  genuineness.”  That  genuineness 
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of  which  Ruskin  spoke  is  not  very  different  from  what  I 
call  transparency,  though  my  term  is  more  comprehensive. 
All  people  are  more  or  less  transparent,  though  few  be 
genuine.  Many,  regardless  of  their  own  indisputable  grace, 
try  to  hide  themselves  under  alien  clothes.  They  do  not 
succeed  in  hiding  anything;  they  simply  forfeit  their  high¬ 
est  privilege,  their  birthright  of  originality.  Genuine  people, 
however  humble,  are  always  interesting,  for  there  are  no 
two  people  alike  in  the  world,  and  each,  if  he  be  himself,  has 
something  important  to  tell  and  teach.  What  we  call  genius 
is  largely  extreme  genuineness.  There  are  people  who  are 
so  fundamentally  simple  that  they  are  no  longer  embarrassed 
by  all  the  irrelevant  details  which  obscure  the  outlook  of  the 
average  man ;  they  see  the  essential  at  the  first  glance  and  go 
straight  to  it.  For  instance,  the  scientist  of  genius  is  not 
necessarily  more  intelligent  in  other  respects,  but  he  has  that 
uncanny  faculty  of  perceiving  distinctly,  among  an  infinity 
of  futile  questions,  the  one  problem  which  is  crucial  and, 
maybe,  the  means  of  solving  it.  The  genius  of  the  artist  is 
also  to  a  large  extent  the  ability  to  simplify  a  vision  which 
millions  of  other  people  may  otherwise  share  with  him.  It 
is  typical  enough  that  the  evolution  of  most  great  artists  has 
proceeded  from  original  complexity  and  luxuriance  to  in¬ 
creasing  simplicity.  Think  of  Rembrandt,  of  Hals,  of 
Velasquez !  We  can  almost  date  their  works  with  this  sin¬ 
gle  principle  as  our  guide.  Hokusai  tried  to  express  the 
same  idea  when  he  wistfully  wrote :  "All  that  I  have  ac¬ 
complished  before  I  was  seventy  is  not  worth  mentioning. 
I  was  seventy-three  when  I  began  to  understand  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  nature,  the  structure  of  animals,  herbs,  trees,  birds, 
fishes,  and  insects.  Hence,  by  the  time  that  I  am  eight}'^,  I 
will  have  advanced  even  further ;  at  ninety,  I  will  penetrate 
the  mystery  of  things;  at  a  hundred  I  will  have  arrived  at 
something  marvelous,  and  when  I  reach  the  age  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  years,  everything  in  my  work,  be  it  a  dot  or  a 
1  Preface  to  the  “Hundred  Views  of  Fujiyama,”  1835. 
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line,  will  be  alive.  I  ask  those  who  will  live  as  long  as  my¬ 
self  to  see  whether  I  keep  my  word.”  .  .  .  He  meant,  of 
course,  that  as  he  grew  older,  his  knowledge,  his  power  of 
synthesis,  would  be  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  every 
stroke  of  his  brush  would  be  pregnant  and  only  a  few  would 
suffice  to  express  completely  his  message. 

The  transparency  of  genius  is,  as  it  were,  the  transparency 
of  the  race.  Whenever  a  man  of  genius  intervenes  and  says 
quietly  a  few  words,  it  is  as  if  new  windows  were  suddenly 
opened  upon  the  unknown,  as  if  man  had  made  suddenly  a 
great  leap  forward  in  his  eternal  quest  for  more  light  and 
more  beauty. 
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ON  LOVE 1 

by  A.  R.  Orage 

(Freelj^  Adapted  from  the  Tibetan) 

You  must  learn  to  distinguish  among  at  least  three  kinds  of 
love  (though  there  are  seven  in  all)  :  instinctive  love,  emo¬ 
tional  love  and  conscious  love.  There  is  not  much  fear  that 
you  cannot  learn  the  first  two,  but  the  third  is  rare  and  de¬ 
pends  upon  effort  as  well  as  intelligence.  Instinctive  love 
has  chemistry  as  its  base.  All  biology  is  chemistry,  or  per¬ 
haps  we  should  say  alchemistry;  and  the  affinities  of  instinc¬ 
tive  love,  manifesting  in  the  attractions,  repulsions,  mechanical 
and  chemical  combinations  we  call  love,  courtship,  marriage, 
children  and  family,  are  only  the  human  equivalents  of  a 
chemist’s  laboratory.  But  who  is  the  chemist  here?  We 
call  it  Nature.  But  who  is  Nature?  As  little  do  we  suspect 
as  the  camphor  which  is  married  to  the  banyan  suspects  a 
gardener.  Yet  there  is  a  gardener.  Instinctive  love,  being 
chemical,  is  as  strong  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  substances  and 
qualities  of  which  it  is  the  manifestation.  .  .  .  These  can 
be  known  and  measured  only  by  one  who  understands  the 
alchemical  progression  we  call  heredity.  Many  have  re¬ 
marked  that  happy  or  unhappy  marriages  are  hereditary. 
So  too  are  the  number  of  children,  their  sex,  longevity,  etc. 
The  so-called  science  of  astrology  is  only  the  science  (when 
it  is)  of  heredity  over  long  periods. 

Emotional  love  is  not  rooted  in  biology.  It  is,  in  fact,  as 
often  anti-biological  in  its  character  and  direction.  Instinc¬ 
tive  love  obeys  the  laws  of  biology,  that  is  to  say,  chemistry, 
and  proceeds  by  affinities.  But  emotional  love  is  often  the 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  The  New  Republic,  Inc. 
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mutual  attraction  of  dis-affinities  and  biological  incongruities. 
Emotional  love,  when  not  accompanied  by  instinctive  love, 
(as  it  seldom  is)  rarely  results  in  offspring;  and  when  it 
does,  biology  is  not  served.  Strange  creatures  arise  from  the 
embraces  of  emotional  love,  mermen  and  mermaids,  Blue¬ 
beards  and  des  belles  dames  sans  merci.  Emotional  love  is 
not  only  short-lived,  but  it  evokes  its  slayer.  Such  love 
creates  hate  in  its  object,  if  hatred  is  not  already  there. 
The  emotional  lover  soon  becomes  an  object  of  indifference 
and  quickly  thereafter  of  hatred.  These  are  the  tragedies 
of  love  emotional. 

Conscious  love  rarely  obtains  between  humans ;  but  it  can 
be  illustrated  in  the  relations  of  man  to  his  favorites  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  development  of  the 
horse  and  the  dog  from  their  original  state  of  nature;  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruit — these  are  examples  of  a 
primitive  form  of  conscious  love,  primitive  because  the 
motive  is  still  egoistic  and  utilitarian.  In  short,  Man  has  a 
personal  use  for  the  domesticated  horse  and  the  cultivated 
fruit ;  and  his  labor  upon  them  cannot  be  said  to  be  for  love 
alone.  The  conscious  love  motive,  in  its  developed  state,  is 
the  wish  that  the  object  should  arrive  at  its  own  native  per¬ 
fections,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  the  lover.  “So 
she  become  perfectly  herself,  what  matter  I?”  say  the  con¬ 
scious  lover,  “I  will  go  to  hell  if  only  she  may  go  to  heaven.” 
And  the  paradox  of  the  attitude  is  that  such  love  always 
evokes  a  similar  attitude  in  its  object.  Conscious  love  be¬ 
gets  conscious  love.  It  is  rare  among  humans  because,  in 
the  first  place,  the  vast  majority  are  children  who  look  to  be 
loved  but  not  to  love;  secondly,  because  perfection  is  seldom 
conceived  as  the  proper  end  of  human  love — though  it  alone 
distinguishes  adult  human  from  infantile  and  animal  love; 
thirdly,  because  humans  do  not  know,  even  if  they  wish,  what 
is  good  for  those  they  love;  and  fourthly,  because  it  never 
occurs  by  chance,  but  must  be  the  subject  of  resolve,  effort, 
self-conscious  choice.  As  little  as  Bushido  or  the  Order  of 
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Chivalry  grew  up  accidentally  does  conscious  love  arise  by 
nature.  As  these  were  works  of  art  so  must  conscious  love 
be  a  work  of  art.  Such  a  lover  enrolls  himself,  goes  through 
his  apprenticeship,  and  perhaps  one  day  attains  to  mastery. 
He  perfects  himself  in  order  that  he  may  purely  wish  and 
aid  the  perfection  of  his  beloved. 

Would  one  enroll  in  this  service  of  conscious  love?  Let 
him  forswear  personal  desire  and  preconception.  He  con¬ 
templates  his  beloved.  What  manner  of  woman  (or  man) 
is  she  (or  he)?  A  mystery  is  here:  a  scent  of  perfection 
the  nascent  air  of  which  is  adorable.  How  may  this  per¬ 
fection  be  actualized — ^to  the  glory  of  the  beloved  and  of 
God  her  Creator?  Let  him  think,  is  he  fit?  He  can  only 
conclude  that  he  is  not.  Who  cannot  cultivate  flowers,  or 
properly  treat  dogs  and  horses,  how  shall  he  learn  to  reveal 
the  perfection  still  seedling  in  the  beloved  ?  Humility  is  nec¬ 
essary,  and  then  deliberate  tolerance.  If  I  am  not  sure  what 
is  proper  to  her  perfection,  let  her  at  least  have  free  way  to 
follow  her  own  bent.  Meanwhile  to  study — what  she  is, 
and  may  become;  what  she  needs,  what  her  soul  craves  and 
cannot  find  a  name,  still  less,  a  thing  for.  To  anticipate  to¬ 
day  her  needs  of  tomorrow.  And  without  a  thought  all  the 
while  of  what  her  needs  may  mean  to  me.  You  will  see,  sons 
and  daughters,  what  self-discipline  and  self-education  are 
demanded  here.  Enter  these  enchanted  woods,  ye  who  dare. 
The  gods  love  each  other  consciously.  Conscious  lovers  be¬ 
come  gods. 

Without  shame  people  will  boast  that  they  have  loved,  do 
love  or  hope  to  love.  As  if  love  were  enough,  or  could 
cover  any  multitude  of  sins.  But  love,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  it  is  not  conscious  love — ^that  is  to  say,  love  that  aims 
to  be  both  wise  and  able  in  the  service  of  its  object — is  either 
an  affinity  or  a  dis-affinity,  and  in  both  cases  equally  uncon¬ 
scious,  that  is,  uncontrolled.  To  be  in  such  a  state  of  love 
is  to  be  dangerous  either  to  oneself  or  to  the  other  or  to  both. 
We  are  then  polarized  to  a  natural  force  (which  has  its  own 
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objects  to  serve  regardless  of  ours)  and  charged  with  its 
force;  and  events  are  fortunate  if  we  do  not  damage  some¬ 
body  in  consequence  of  carrying  dynamite  carelessly.  Love 
without  knowledge  and  power  is  demoniac.  Without  knowl¬ 
edge  it  may  destroy  the  beloved.  Who  has  not  seen  many  a 
beloved  made  wretched  and  ill  by  her  or  his  “lover  ?” 
Without  power  the  lover  must  become  wretched,  since  he 
cannot  do  for  his  beloved  what  he  wishes  and  knows  to  be 
for  her  delight.  Men  should  pray  to  be  spared  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  love  without  wisdom  and  strength.  Or,  finding  them¬ 
selves  in  love,  they  should  pray  for  knowledge  and  power  to 
guide  their  love.  Love  is  not  enough. 

“I  love  you,”  said  the  man.  “Strange  that  I  feel  none 
the  better  for  it,”  said  the  woman. 

The  truth  about  love  is  shown  in  the  order  in  which  reli¬ 
gion  has  been  introduced  into  the  world.  First  came  the 
religion  of  Power,  then  came  the  religion  of  Knowledge,  and 
at  last  came  the  religion  of  Love.  Why  this  order?  Be¬ 
cause  Love  without  the  former  qualities  is  dangerous.  But 
this  is  not  to  say  that  the  succession  has  been  anything  more 
than  discretion :  since  Power  alone,  like  Knowledge  alone,  is 
only  less  dangerous  than  Love  alone.  Perfection  demands 
simultaneity  in  place  of  succession.  The  order  is  only  evi¬ 
dence  that  since  succession  was  imperative  (man  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  Time  which  is  succession),  it  was  better  to  begin 
with  the  less  dangerous  dictators  and  leave  Love  to  the  last. 
A  certain  prudent  man,  when  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  love, 
hung  a  little  bell  round  his  neck  to  caution  women  that  he 
was  dangerous.  Unfortunately  for  themselves  they  took  too 
much  notice  of  it ;  and  he  suffered  accordingly. 

Until  you  have  wisdom  and  power  equal  to  your  love,  be 
ashamed,  my  sons  and  daughters,  to  avow  that  you  are  in 
love.  Or,  since  you  cannot  conceal  it,  love  humbly  and 
study  to  be  wise  and  strong.  Aim  to  be  worthy  to  be  in  love. 

All  true  lovers  are  invulnerable  to  everybody  but  their  be¬ 
loved.  This  comes  about  not  by  wish  or  effort  but  by  the 
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fact  of  true,  i.  e.,  whole,  love  alone.  Temptation  has  not  to 
be  overcome;  it  is  not  experienced.  The  invulnerability  is 
magical.  Moreover,  it  occurs  more  often  than  is  usually 
supposed.  Because  “unfaithfulness”  is  manifested,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  drawn  that  invulnerability  does  not  exist.  But 
“infidelity”  is  not  necessarily  due  to  temptation,  but  possibly 
and  often  to  indifference ;  and  there  is  no  Fall  where  there  is 
no  Temptation.  Men  should  learn  to  discriminate  in  them¬ 
selves  and  in  women  real  and  assumed  invulnerability.  The 
latter,  however  eloquent,  is  due  to  fear.  Only  the  former  is 
the  fruit  of  love.  A  certain  prudent  man,  desiring,  as  all 
men  and  women  do  in  their  hearts,  invulnerability  in  himself 
and  in  the  woman  he  loved,  set  about  it  in  the  following  way. 
He  tasted  of  many  women  and  urged  his  beloved  to  taste 
of  many  men.  After  a  few  years  he  was  satisfied  that  noth¬ 
ing  now  could  tempt  him.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  had  had 
no  doubt  of  herself  from  the  beginning.  She  had  been  born 
invulnerable;  he  had  attained  it. 

The  state  of  being  in  love  is  not  always  defined  in  relation 
to  one  object.  One  person  has  the  talisman  of  raising  an¬ 
other  to  the  plane  of  love  (that  is,  of  polarizing  him  or  her 
with  the  natural  energy  of  love)  ;  but  he  or  she  may  not  be 
then  either  the  sole  beloved  or,  indeed,  the  beloved  at  all. 
There  are,  among  people  as  among  chemical  substances, 
agents  of  catalysis  which  make  possible  interchanges  and 
combinations  into  which  the  catalysts  themselves  do  not  en¬ 
ter.  Frequently  they  are  unrecognized  by  the  parties  af¬ 
fected,  and  usually  by  themselves  as  well.  In  the  village 
of  Bor-na,  not  far  from  Lhassa,  there  once  lived  a  man  who 
was  such  a  catalyst.  People  who  spoke  with  him  instantly 
fell  in  love,  but  not  with  him  or,  indeed,  immediately  with 
anybody  in  particular.  All  that  they  were  aware  of  was  that 
they  had,  after  conversation  with  him,  an  active  spirit  of 
love  which  was  ready  to  pour  itself  out  in  loving  service. 
The  European  troubadours  were  perhaps  such  people. 

There  is  no  necessary  relation  between  love  and  children; 
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but  there  is  a  necessary  relation  between  love  and  creation. 
Love  is  for  creation;  and  if  creation  is  not  possible,  then 
for  procreation;  and  if  even  that  is  not  possible,  then  for 
creations  of  which,  perhaps  fortunately,  we  are  uncon¬ 
scious.  Take  it,  however,  as  the  fundamental  truth  about 
Love:  that  it  always  creates.  Love  created  the  world;  and 
not  all  its  works  are  beautiful !  The  procreation  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  the  particular  function  of  instinctive  love :  that 
is  its  plane.  But  above  and  below  this  plane,  other  kinds  of 
love  have  other  functions.  Emotional  love  is  usually  in¬ 
stinctive  love  out  of  place;  and  its  procreations  are  in  con¬ 
sequence  misfits  in  the  world.  The  higher  forms  of  love, 
on  the  other  hand,  either  exclude  procreation  not  artificially 
but  naturally  or  include  it  only  as  a  by-product.  Neither 
the  purpose  nor  the  function  of  conscious  love  is  children; 
unless  we  take  the  word  in  the  mystic  sense  of  becoming  as 
little  children.  For  briefly,  the  aim  of  conscious  love  is  to 
bring  about  re-birth,  or  spiritual  childhood.  Everybody  with 
perceptions  beyond  those  of  male  and  female  must  be  aware 
of  the  change  that  comes  over  the  man  or  woman,  however 
old  in  years,  who  loves.  It  is  usually  instinctive ;  yet  it  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  still  more  marvelous  change  occurring  when  a 
man  or  woman  loves  consciously  or  is  aware  of  being  con¬ 
sciously  loved.  The  youth  in  such  cases  has  all  the  air  of 
eternity:  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  divine  youth.  The  creation 
of  such  a  spiritual  child  in  each  of  the  two  lovers  is  the 
peculiar  function  of  conscious  love;  and  it  depends  neither 
upon  marriage  nor  upon  children.  There  are  other  creations 
proper  to  still  higher  degrees  of  love ;  but  they  must  remain 
untold  until  we  have  become  as  little  children. 

We  are  not  one  but  three  in  one;  and  the  fact  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  our  physiological  make-up.  The  three  main  sys¬ 
tems,  cerebral,  nervous  and  instinctive,  exist  side  by  side, 
sometimes  appearing  to  co-operate,  but  more  often  failing^ 
and  usually  at  cross-purposes.  In  relation  to  the  external 
world  it  depends  upon  the  system  in  charge  of  the  organism 
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at  the  moment  what  the  response  to  any  given  stimulus  will 
be.  If  the  cerebral  system  is  on  duty — that  is,  temporarily 
in  charge  of  the  organism — ^the  response  will  be  one.  If  the 
nervous  or  instinctive  system  is  alone  awake,  the  replies  will 
be  different.  Three  quite  different  people,  each  with  his  own 
ideas  of  how  his  organism  should  act,  exist  in  us  at  once :  and 
usually  they  refuse  to  co-operate  with  each  other,  and,  in 
fact,  get  in  each  other’s  way.  Now  imagine  such  an  organ¬ 
ism,  tenanted  by  three  squabbling  persons,  to  “fall  in  love.” 
What  has  fallen  in  love;  or,  rather,  which  of  the  three?  It 
seldom  happens  that  all  three  are  in  love  at  the  same  time  or 
with  the  same  object.  One  is  in  love,  the  others  are  not; 
and  either  they  resist  or  when  the  lover  is  off  guard  make 
his  organism  unfaithful  (driving  the  poor  lover  to  lies  and 
deceit  or  self-reproach)  ;  or  they  are  forced  into  submission, 
battered  into  acquiescence.  In  such  circumstances,  which 
every  candid  reader  will  recognize,  what  is  a  lover? 

You  imagine  that  you  are  continent  because  you  have  re¬ 
frained  from  sex-relations ;  but  continence  is  of  the  senses 
as  well  as  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  eyes  chiefly.  From 
each  of  the  senses  there  streams  energy — energy  as  various 
as  the  man  himself.  It  is  not  only  possible  but  it  is  certain 
that  we  can  expend  ourselves  intellectually,  emotionally  or 
sexually  through  any  one  of  the  senses.  To  look  with  lust 
is  much  more  than  simply  to  look :  it  is  to  expend  one  of  the 
finer  substances  of  which  complete  sex-energy  is  composed ; 
something  passes  in  the  act  of  vision  which  is  irrecoverable; 
and  for  the  want  of  it  the  subsequent  sex-life  is  incomplete. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  other  senses,  though  less  easily 
realized.  In  short,  it  is  possible  to  become  completely  im¬ 
potent  by  means  of  the  senses  alone — ^yes,  by  the  eyes  alone 
— while  remaining  continent  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word. 

The  chastity  of  the  senses  is  natural  in  a  few  people; 
but  by  the  many  it  must  be  acquired  if  it  is  to  become  com¬ 
mon.  Under  the  greatest  civilization  human  history  has 
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yet  known,  the  capital  of  which  was  the  city  whose  poor 
remains  are  Bagdad,  the  chastity  of  the  senses  was  taught 
from  early  childhood.  Each  sense  was  carefully  trained; 
and  exercises  were  devised  to  enable  pupils  to  discriminate 
the  different  emanations  arriving  from  sense  perceptions 
intellectually,  emotionally,  instinctively  or  erotically  motived. 
From  this  education  people  acquired  the  power  of  directing 
their  senses,  with  the  result  that  chastity  was  at  least  pos¬ 
sible,  since  it  was  under  control.  Eroticism  thereby  became 
an  art,  in  the  highest  form  the  world  has  seen.  Its  faint 
echoes  are  to  be  found  in  Persian  and  Sufi  literature  to-day. 

Bluebeard  and  La  Belle  Dame  are  the  male  and  female 
types  respectively  of  the  same  psychology — inspirers  of 
hopeless  because  unrequitable  passion.  The  decapitated 
ladies  who  hung  round  Bluebeard’s  chamber  were  really 
about  his  neck;  and  they  had  only  to  let  go  to  be  free. 
Similarly  the  pale  warriors  and  princes  in  the  cave  of  La 
Belle  Dame  were  there  by  choice,  if  an  irresistible  attraction 
can  be  called  choice.  The  legends  present  Bluebeard  and 
La  Belle  Dame  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  escaped 
victims,  that  is  to  say,  as  monsters  delighting  in  erotic 
sacrifice.  But  both  were  as  much  victims  as  their  titular 
victims;  and  both  suffered  as  much  if  not  more.  In  such 
cases  of  uncontrolled  attraction,  power  passes  through  the 
medium  who  thus  becomes  formidably  magnetic;  and  men 
and  women  in  sympathetic  relation  are  drawn  towards  him 
or  her  like  filings  toward  a  magnet.  At  first,  no  doubt, 
the  experiences  of  a  Bluebeard  or  La  Belle  Dame  are  pleasant 
and  fortifying  to  self-pride  and  self-vanity.  The  other  sex 
is  at  their  feet.  But  when,  having  realized  that  the  power 
is  neither  their  own  nor  under  their  control,  they  discover 
that  they  too  are  victims,  the  early  satisfaction  is  dearly 
paid  for.  The  cure  for  all  parties  is  difficult.  It  consists 
in  the  reeducation  of  the  body  and  the  senses. 

Love  without  divination  is  elementary.  To  be  in  love 
demands  that  the  lover  shall  divine  the  wishes  of  the  be- 
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loved  long  before  they  have  come  into  the  beloved’s  own 
consciousness.  He  knows  her  better  than  she  knows  herself ; 
and  loves  her  more  than  she  loves  herself ;  so  that  she  be¬ 
comes  her  perfect  self  without  her  own  conscious  effort. 
Her  conscious  effort,  when  the  love  is  mutual,  is  for  him. 
Thus  each  delightfully  works  perfection  in  the  other. 

But  this  state  is  not  ordinarily  attained  in  nature;  it  is 
the  fruit  of  art,  of  self -training.  All  people  desire  it,  even 
the  most  cynical ;  but  since  it  seldom  occurs  by  chance,  and 
nobody  has  published  the  key  to  its  creation,  the  vast  majority 
doubt  even  its  possibility.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  parties  can  learn  and  teach  humbly.  How  to 
begin?  Let  the  lover  when  he  is  about  to  see  his  beloved 
think  what  he  should  take,  do,  or  say  so  as  to  give  her  a 
delightful  surprise.  At  first  it  will  necessarily  be  a  surprise 
that  is  not  a  complete  surprise;  that  is  to  say,  she  will  have 
been  aware  of  her  wish,  and  only  delighted  that  her  lover  had 
guessed  it.  Later  the  delightful  surprise  may  really  surprise 
her ;  and  her  remark  will  be :  “How  did  you  know  I  should 
be  pleased,  since  I  should  never  have  guessed  it  myself?” 
Constant  efforts  to  anticipate  the  nascent  wishes  of  the  be¬ 
loved  while  they  are  still  unconscious  needs  are  the  means  to 
conscious  love. 

Take  hold  tightly ;  let  go  lightly.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  felicity  in  love.  For  every  Romeo  and  Juliet 
tragedy  arising  from  the  external  circumstances  of  the  two 
parties,  a  thousand  tragedies  arise  from  the  circumstances 
created  by  the  lovers  themselves.  As  they  seldom  know  the 
moment  or  the  way  to  “take  hold”  of  each  other,  so  they 
even  more  rarely  know  the  way  or  the  moment  to  “let  go.” 
The  ravines  of  Mount  Never  (i.  e.,  Venusberg)  are  filled  with 
lovers  who  cannot  leave  each  other.  Each  wishes  to  let  go, 
but  the  other  will  not  permit  it.  There  are  various  explana¬ 
tions  of  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs.  In  most  instances  the 
approach  has  been  wrong;  that  is  to  say,  the  parties  have 
leapt  into  union  without  thought  of  the  way  out.  Often  the 
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first  five  minutes  of  the  lovers’  first  meeting  are  decisive  of 
the  whole  future  of  the  relations.  In  some  instances  the 
original  relation  has  been  responsible  for  the  subsequent  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  “letting  go” ;  it  should  never  have  been ;  or  not  have 
been  in  the  precise  circumstances  of  its  occurrence.  Mistimed 
relations  always  cause  trouble.  In  other  cases  the  difficulty 
is  due  to  difference  in  age,  education  or  “past.”  One  is  afraid 
to  “let  go”  because  it  appears  to  be  the  last  hope  or  because  too 
much  time  has  already  been  spent  on  it,  or  because  it  has  been 
the  best  up  to  date,  or  because  his  “ideal,”  created  by  educa¬ 
tion,  demands  eternal  fidelity  even  where  it  is  not  possible  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  desired  by  both ;  or  because  one  is  over¬ 
sensitive  from  past  experience  and  cannot  face  another  fail¬ 
ure  or  because  the  flesh  being  willing  the  spirit  is  weak ;  i.  e., 
neither  party  can  use  a  knife;  or  because  circumstances  are 
unfavorable,  i.  e.,  the  parties  must  continue  to  see  each  other ; 
or  because  of  imagination,  as  when  one  or  the  other  pic¬ 
tures  the  happiness  of  the  other  without  him  or  her.  There 
are  a  thousand  explanations,  and  every  one  of  them,  while 
sufficient  as  cause  is  quite  inadequate  as  reason,  the  fact 
being  that  when  one  of  the  parties  desires  to  separate  the 
other’s  love-duty  is  to  “let  go.”  Great  love  can  both  let  go 
and  take  hold. 

Jealousy  is  the  dragon  in  paradise;  the  hell  of  heaven;  and 
the  most  bitter  of  the  emotions  because  associated  with  the 
sweetest.  There  is  a  specific  against  jealousy,  namely,  con¬ 
scious  love :  but  this  remedy  is  harder  to  find  than  the  disease 
is  to  endure.  But  there  are  palliatives  of  which  the  first 
therapeutic  condition  is  the  recognition  of  the  disease  and  the 
second  the  wish  to  cure  oneself.  In  these  circumstances  let 
the  sufferer  deliberately  experiment.  Much  may  be  forgiven 
him  or  her  during  this  process.  He  may,  for  instance,  try 
to  forward  the  new  plans  of  his  former  beloved — ^but  this  is 
difficult  without  obvious  hypocrisy.  Or  he  may  plunge  into 
new  society.  Or  he  may  engage  himself  in  a  new  work  that 
demands  all  his  energy.  Or  he  may  cast  a  spell  on  his  mem- 
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ory  and  regard  his  former  beloved  as  dead ;  or  as  having  be¬ 
come  his  sister j  or  as  having  gone  away  on  a  long  journeys 
or  as  having  become  enchanted.  Best,  however,  if  he  “let 
go”  completely  with  no  lingering  hope  of  ever  meeting  her 
again. 

Be  comforted.  Our  life  is  but  one  day  of  our  Life.  If 
not  to-day,  to-morrow !  Let  go ! 
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PROGRESSIVE  PARENTS— THEIR  TRAGEDY  ^ 
by  Margery  Swett 

We  are  all  very  much  in  the  same  boat  in  respect  to  parent¬ 
hood.  In  acute  or  less  acute  degree  we  share  the  joys  and 
disappointments  of  one  generation  with  the  next.  We  are 
all  fathers  or  mothers  to  the  younger.  It  is  however  with 
parents  in  the  usual  sense  that  I  deal,  and  with  that  portion 
of  their  tragedy  which  is  concerned  not  with  the  cost  of 
children — often  a  narrowed  and  cautious  existence  ^but  the 
fact  that,  whatever  the  cost,  parents  very  frequently  rear  to 
maturity  individuals  who  can  bring  them  neither  spiritual 
comfort  nor  the  companionship  on  which  they  had  counted. 
Companionship  could  be  cheerfully  foregone  if  altruism 
seemed  worth  while  and  the  addition  to  the  population  good. 
But  very  often  the  addition  is  one  the  parents  actually  disap¬ 
prove. 

What  is  not  commonly  realized  is  that  this  is  especially 
the  doom  of  progressive  parents,  for  though  they  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  lessen  the  cost  of  children,  especially  to  the  mother, 
they  cheerfully  accelerate  the  widening  of  the  gulf  between 
the  two  generations. 

To  illustrate,  B - was  a  progressive  mother  a  generation 

ago,  and  is  now  the  middle-aged  mother  of  a  grown-up 

family.  B - ,  typical  of  progressive  parents  of  her  time, 

believed  in  the  Froebel  kindergarten  system  with  its  emphasis 
on  play,  freedom,  and  its  minimization  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment.  She  believed  in  higher  education  for  women,  and 
their  financial  independence  in  vocations  of  their  own  choos¬ 
ing.  She  believed  daughters  should  think  for  themselves, 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  The  New  Republic.  Inc. 
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develop  their  individual  talents  and  follow  their  own  intel¬ 
lectual  impulses,  that  they  should,  in  short,  be  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  freedom.  She  believed  these  things  and  believed 
them  hard,  for  had  not  she  herself  suffered  because  her 
parents  had  not  these  convictions? 

She  set  out,  with  the  initiative  and  vitality  which  had  en¬ 
abled  her  mother  to  raise  eleven  children,  to  secure  these  im¬ 
provements  for  her  own  family. 

“I  do  not  wish  my  girls  to  go  through  what  I  did,”  she 
said,  and  therein  hangs  her  tragedy,  for  what  we  “go 
through”  makes  us  what  we  are. 

She  reasoned  with  her  children  instead  of  ordering  them 
about,  let  them  run  where  they  liked  and  play  with  whom 
they  liked ;  she  filled  them  with  her  own  ambitions  which 
had  been  so  thwarted.  And  the  plan  seemed  to  be  working 
well. 

Then  came  the  children’s  adolescence  and  the  set  in  of  her 
own  conservatism,  and  the  plan  was  not  working  quite  so 
well.  Frequently  she  could  be  heard  telling  a  child  that  she 
had  never  thought  of  addressing  her  parents  in  such  a  way, 
nor  of  contradicting,  and  in  the  child  grew  contempt  for  a 
pretense  which  exalted  reason  but  would  not  argue. 

Then  came  the  young  maturity  of  the  children  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  settling  back  of  the  parents.  The  plan  had  obviously 

worked  badly  judging  by  B - ’s  complaints  and  even  more 

eloquent  silence.  The  situation  is  summed  up  in  her  protest. 
Yes,  I  want  you  to  be  free,  but  why  do  you  want  to  do 
thatr 

We  have  here  the  phenom.enon  of  a  parent  protesting  at 
an  alienation  for  which  she  is  responsible  since  she  provided 
her  children  with  an  environment  which  produced  tastes  dif¬ 
ferent  from  her  own.  Freedom,  to  the  average  optimistic 
mother,  means  freedom  to  have  the  things  she  herself  de¬ 
sired.  But  in  reality  it  means  no  such  thing.  What  the 
parent  desired  and  was  denied,  what  she  thought  ends  of 
laudable  ambition,  the  child  is  given  without  question,  and 
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consequently  takes  for  granted  as  the  accepted  customs  of 
his  class.  He  feels  that  real  living  begins  only  where  all 
this  leaves  off. 

For  instance  if  B - has  given  her  children  the  means 

of  choosing  their  vocation,  she  may  feel  curiously  baffled  and 
shut  out  by  the  ones  they  choose,  which  seem  so  dull,  intricate, 
unimportant,  and  which  absorb  her  children  to  the  exclusion 
of  herself.  She  may  be,  say,  a  Christian  Scientist,  and  her 
son  may  decide  to  be  a  bacteriologist,  her  daughter  a  writer 
of  lurid  sex-scandal  for  the  newspapers.  Or  religious  bias 
may  be  lacking  and  yet  she  may  feel  strongly  that  certain 
vocations  are  subtly  unrefined  and  beneath  her,  yet  her  chil¬ 
dren  choose  them !  She  is,  after  all,  the  product  of  the  mid- 
Victorianism  she  despised — and  they  are  not. 

This  freedom  works  out  in  innumerable  irritating  ways. 
A  parent  nowadays  needs  to  be  as  thick-skinned  as  a 
dinosaur !  The  companions  whom  sons  and  daughters  pre¬ 
fer  to  their  own  family !  The  frank  criticism  they  make  of 
their  parents’  ideas,  religion,  even  of  their  own  training  as 

children!  B -  had  not  wished  artificial  respect,  but  she 

had  somehow  banked  on  her  children  having  similar  points 
of  view.  What  seemed  good  and  beautiful  to  her  was  so 
obvious — could  her  children  fail  to  see  it  as  she  did? 

Pass  to  F - ,  a  widow  who  had  expected  to  spend  her 

declining  days  in  companionship  with  her  daughters  or  close 
sympathy  with  their  married  lives.  Neither  married,  but  the 
elder  preferred  to  live  in  a  primitive  way  on  a  ranch  with 
a  woman  friend,  and  the  younger  chose  solitude  and  poverty 
for  the  better  pursuit  of  a  poorly  paid  art  for  which  she  knew 
she  had  no  special  talent. 

Should  a  middle-aged  mother,  loving  comforts  after  long 
deprivation,  be  expected  to  put  up  with  poor  plumbing  for 
such  unnatural  children?  She  returns  sadly  to  her  hotel, 
boasts  of  her  daughters’  achievements  and  secretly  hopes  they 
will  return  to  normal  living. 

If  these  little  matters  cause  sorrow  what  can  be  said  of 
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those  which  affect  the  parent’s  ingrained  sex-conventions  ? 

L -  taught  her  daughter  to  be  fearless  and  all  that,  but 

why  does  she  want  to  go  around  unescorted  at  night  ? 

This  daughter  makes  her  mother  her  confidante,  and  when, 
in  her  twenties,  she  asks  the  difference  between  a  wife  and 
a  mistress,  the  mother  is  at  first  amazed  at  an  innocence — 
or  stupidity — so  long  preserved.  She  shows  the  legal  dis¬ 
tinction. 

“But  I  mean  real  difference,”  says  the  daughter,  “biolog¬ 
ical  difference.” 

The  girl  thought  there  must  be  some  perversion  involved 
which  explained  the  disapproval  of  mistresses  in  contrast  to 
the  honor  accorded  wives,  and  accounted  for  the  illegality 
of  the  relation.  A  strange  mistake,  or  a  very  natural  one? 
The  mother  was  speechless.  “But,”  persists  the  daughter, 
“if  there  is  no  difference  except  a  legal  one,  why  is  there 
the  legal  one?”  The  mother  can  only  mutter  generalities 
about  home  and  children  which  she  realizes  will  not  appl} 
in  the  cases  to  be  immediately  brought  up,  so  she  does  some¬ 
thing  very  silly.  She  reverts  to  authority,  to  the  idea  of 
perpetually  established  right  and  wrong.  “Let  me  never  hear 
of  you  being  anyone’s  mistress,  young  lady!” 

The  daughter  laughs  and  says,  “All  right  mother,  you 
shall  never  hear.” 

So  much  for  the  last  generation  of  progressive  parents. 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  present  one  will  come  out 
better. 

J - is  a  typical  progressive  mother  of  to-day.  The  cost 

of  motherhood  will  not  be  as  tragic  to  her  as  it  was  to  her 

mother  for  J - has  a  better  intellectual  background  to  fall 

back  on.  Even  with  two  small  babies  J -  keeps  up  vo¬ 

cational  pursuits  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  and  has  an  alert 
interest  in  politics  and  literature.  Middle-age  will  find  her 
not  entirely  bored  and  useless,  nor  unadmired.  But  the 
other  half  of  the  parent’s  tragedy — ^the  loss  of  the  child  in 
the  alien  adult — I  wonder  if  J - will  be  spared  that. 
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j _  is  very  modest.  She  regrets  this  and  blames  it 

on  her  early  training.  J -  has  good  cause  to  condemn 

modesty  for  it  prevented  her  taking  a  physical  examination, 
and  consequently  she  lost  her  first  child.  Modesty  had  de¬ 
feated  its  very  purpose— if  its  purpose  may  be  vaguely 
connected  with  feminine  interests  and  the  survival  of  the 

family.  So  little  J -  is  not  to  be  brought  up  modestly. 

Also,  adds  J - “I  am  going  to  let  her  hug  and  kiss  the 

boys  all  she  wants.  It  is  better  protection  than  being  a 
sweet,  shy  little  thing.” 

Little  J — —  may  be  old-fashioned  despite  her  mother, 
but  if  not,  and  if  she  practices  the  spooning  her  mother  is 
so  willing  she  should,  is  it  not  likely  she  will  develop  sex 
impulses  earlier  than  her  mother  did,  with  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  naturally  modest  mother  facing  a  natural  hoyden 
with  the  old,  old  cry,  “But  at  your  age,  I—?” 

It  will  be  a  brief  generation  however  that  will  have  this 
conflict  over  modesty ;  the  day  when  the  flapper  will  be  the 
progressive  parent  is  near  at  hand.  Also  we  are  now  in  a 
transitional  stage  of  feminine  morality  which  will  eventually 
work  itself  out.  Women  will  get  used  to  economic  and 
intellectual  freedom,  will  discover  to  what  extent  physical 
freedom  is  compatible  with  their  total  happiness  and  begin  to 
subordinate  sex  and  emotional  interests,  much  as  men  have 
done  these  many,  many  years.  The  subject  will  become  a 
complex  practical  problem  which  the  individual  woman  must 
solve  as  best  she  can— instead  of  a  dogmatic  morality  which 
she  combats  to  give  herself  spiritual  and  intellectual  exercise. 

In  simple,  backward  communities  may  be  found  generations 
of  parents  and  children  growing  up  in  the  same  beliefs  and 
customs.  There  may  be,  in  such  cases,  long  and  satisfying 
companionship  between  the  generations.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
hoped  for  elsewhere,  except  in  the  rare  cases  when  child 
and  parent  have  almost  identical  temperaments.  And  it 
is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  desired.  With  its  coming  we  would 
lose  too  much  of  the  adventure,  the  creative,  dynamic  element 
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in  parenthood  which  gives  it  its  modern  appeal  and  glory, 
the  challenge  to  create  the  unknown. 

So  we  must  continue  progressive  parents,  though  know¬ 
ing  we  shall  lose  our  children — lose  them  to  something  which 
may  be  bigger  and  better  than  the  things  we  like  and  un¬ 
derstand,  but  to  something  that  is  still  foreign.  One  by 
one  they  look  at  us  curiously,  with  eyes  in  which  tenderness 
is  not  unmixed  with  pity  or  contempt;  pass  by  the  occupa¬ 
tions,  customs  and  religions  we  have  put  in  a  shining  row 
for  them,  and  set  sail  to  the  new  country.  And  whether  it 
is  a  good  or  a  bad  one,  we  cannot  judge,  we  only  know  we 
cannot  go  there.  Lucky  are  we,  if  we  attain  the  perspective 
of  one  grandmother  who  said  to  her  daughter : 

\  “Always  remember  that  mothers  aren’t  important.  They 
don’t  amount  to  much.  They  give  their  children  life,  keep 
them  clothed  and  nourished,  teach  them  manners  and  the 
fundamental  moral  things  we  have  to  have  to  get  along  at 
all.  But  the  big  things  that  count  we  do  not  give.  What 
we  give  they  keep  forever,  but  they  are  unconscious  of  it, 
it  is  not  a  live  force.  The  inspirations  that  will  grip  and 
shake  them  must  come  new  and  fresh.  The  ideas  for  which 
they  will  give  their  lives  will  not  be  ours.  They  will  get 
them  from  teachers,  books,  friends,  from  those  they  fall  in 
love  with,  not  from  us.  Take  motherhood  easily,  casually, 
as  the  animals  do.  Don’t  expect  too  much  of  it,  and  don’t 
be  easily  hurt.  It  doesn’t  amount  to  much.” 

With  such  counsel  in  our  still  unbelieving  ears,  we  pro¬ 
gressive  parents  return  to  what  occupations  are  left  us  when 
our  children  sail  for  the  new  country.  At  any  rate  their 
going  was  inevitable,  even  as  was  ours  before  them,  and  in 
the  sense  of  having  seen  and  accepted  the  way  of  life  comes 
our  consolation  as  we  drift  into  serene,  cosmic-minded  old 
age. 
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by  Bruce  Bliven 

Jane’s  a  flapper.  That  is  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  term, 
but  I  hope  you  remember  its  meaning.  As  you  can  tell  by 
her  appellation,  Jane  is  19.  If  she  were  29,  she  would  be 
Dorothy ;  39,  Doris ;  49,  Elaine ;  59,  Jane  again— and  so  on 
around.  This  Jane,  being  19,  is  a  flapper,  though  she 
urgently  denies  that  she  is  a  member  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration.  The  younger  generation,  she  will  tell  you,  is  aged 
15  to  17;  and  she  professes  to  be  decidedly  shocked  at  the 
things  they  do  and  say.  That  is  a  fact  which  would  inter¬ 
est  her  minister,  if  he  knew  it — poor  man,  he  knows  so  little ! 
For  he  regards  Jane  as  a  perfectly  horrible  example  of  wild 
youth — paint,  cigarettes,  cocktails,  petting  parties — oooh ! 
Yet  if  the  younger  generation  shocks  her  as  she  says,  query : 
how  wild  is  Jane? 

Before  we  come  to  this  exciting  question,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  young  person  as  she  strolls  across  the  lawn  of 
her  parents’  suburban  home,  having  just  put  the  car  away 
after  driving  sixty  miles  in  two  hours.  She  is,  for  one  thing, 
a  very  pretty  girl.  Beauty  is  the  fashion  in  1912.  She  is 
frankly,  heavily  made  up,  not  to  imitate  nature,  but  for  an 
altogether  artificial  effect — pallor  mortis,  poisonously  scarlet 
lips,  richly  ringed  eyes — ^the  latter  looking  not  so  much 
debauched  (which  is  the  intention)  as  diabetic.  Her  walk 
duplicates  the  swagger  supposed  by  innocent  America  to  go 
with  the  female  half  of  a  Paris  Apache  dance.  And  there 
are,  finally,  her  clothes. 

These  were  estimated  the  other  day  by  some  statistician 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  The  New  Republic,  Inc. 
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to  weigh  two  pounds.  Probably  a  libel ;  I  doubt  they  come 
within  half  a  pound  of  such  bulk.  Jane  isn’t  wearing  much, 
this  summer.  If  you’d  like  to  know  exactly,  it  is :  one 
dress,  one  step-in,  two  stockings,  two  shoes. 

A  step-in,  if  you  are  99  and  44/100  ths  percent  ignorant, 
is  underwear — one  piece,  light,  exceedingly  brief  but  roomy. 
Her  dress,  as  you  can’t  possibly  help  knowing  if  you  have 
even  one  good  eye,  and  get  around  at  all  outside  the  Old 
People’s  Home,  is  also  brief.  It  is  cut  low  where  it  might 
be  high,  and  vice  versa.  The  skirt  comes  just  an  inch  below 
her  knees,  overlapping  by  a  faint  fraction  her  rolled  and 
twisted  stockings.  The  idea  is  that  when  she  walks  in  a 
bit  of  a  breeze,  you  shall  now  and  then  observe  the  knee 
(which  is  not  rouged — that’s  just  newspaper  talk)  but  always 
in  an  accidental,  Venus-surprised-at-the-bath  sort  of  way. 
This  is  a  bit  of  coyness  which  hardly  fits  in  with  Jane’s 
general  character. 

Jane’s  haircut  is  also  abbreviated.  She  wears  of  course 
the  very  newest  thing  in  bobs,  even  closer  than  last  year’s 
shingle.  It  leaves  her  just  about  no  hair  at  all  in  the  back, 
and  20  percent  more  than  that  in  the  front — about  as  much 
as  is  being  worn  this  season  by  a  cellist  (male)  ;  less  than 
a  pianist;  and  much,  much  less  than  a  violinist.  Because 
of  this  new  style,  one  can  confirm  a  rumor  heard  last  year : 
Jane  has  ears. 

The  corset  is  as  dead  as  the  dodo’s  grandfather;  no 
feeble  publicity  pipings  by  the  manufacturers,  or  calling  it 
a  “clasp  around”  will  enable  it,  as  Jane  says,  to  “do  a 
Lazarus.”  The  petticoat  is  even  more  defunct.  Not  even 
a  snicker  can  be  raised  by  telling  Jane  that  once  the  nation 
was  shattered  to  its  foundations  by  the  shadow-skirt.  The 
brassiere  has  been  abandoned,  since  1924.  While  stockings 
are  usually  worn,  they  are  not  a  sine-qua-nothing-doing. 
In  hot  weather  Jane  reserves  the  right  to  discard  them,  just 
as  all  the  chorus  girls  did  in  1923.  As  stockings  are  only 
a  frantic,  successful  attempt  to  duplicate  the  color  and  tex- 
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ture  of  Jane’s  own  sunburned  slim  legs,  few  but  expert 
boulevardiers  can  tell  the  difference. 

These  which  I  have  described  are  Jane’s  clothes,  but  they 
are  not  merely  a  flapper  uniform.  They  are  The  Style, 
Summer  of  1925,  Eastern  Seaboard.  These  things  and  none 
other  are  being  worn  by  all  of  Jane’s  sisters  and  her  cousins 
and  her  aunts.  They  are  being  worn  by  ladies  who  are 
three  times  Jane’s  age,  and  look  ten  years  older ;  by  those 
twice  her  age  who  look  a  hundred  years  older.  Their  use 
is  so  universal  that  in  our  larger  cities  the  baggage  transfer 
companies  one  and  all  declare  they  are  being  forced  into 
bankruptcy.  Ladies  who  used  to  go  away  for  the  summer 
with  six  trunks  can  now  pack  twenty  dainty  costumes  in  a 
bag. 

Not  since  1820  has  feminine  apparel  been  so  frankly 
abbreviated  as  at  present;  and  never,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  until  you  go  back  to  the  little  summer  frocks  of 
Pocahontas.  This  year’s  styles  have  gone  quite  a  long  step 
toward  genuine  nudity.  Nor  is  this  merely  the  sensible 
half  of  the  population  dressing  as  everyone  ought  to,  in  hot 
weather.  Last  winter’s  styles  weren’t  so  dissimilar,  except 
that  they  were  covered  up  by  fur  coats  and  you  got  the 
full  effect  only  indoors.  And  improper  costumes  never  have 
their  full  force  unless  worn  on  the  street.  Next  year’s 
styles,  from  all  one  hears,  will  be,  as  they  already  are  on  the 
continent,  even  More  So. 

Our  great  mentor  has  failed  us :  you  will  see  none  of  the 
really  up-to-date  styles  in  the  movies.  For  old-fashioned, 
conservative  and  dowdy  dressing,  go  and  watch  the  latest 
production  featuring  Bebe,  Gloria  or  Pola.  Under  vigilant 
father  Hays  the  ensilvered  screen  daren’t  reveal  a  costume 
equal  to  scores  on  Fifth  Avenue,  Broadway — or  Wall  Street. 

Wall  Street,  by  the  way,  i§  the  one  spot  in  which  the 
New  Nakedness  seems  most  appropriate.  Where  men’s 
simple  passions  have  the  lowest  boiling  point;  where  the 
lust  for  possession  is  most  frankly,  brazenly  revealed  and 
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indeed  dominates  the  whole  diurnal  round — in  such  a  place 
there  is  a  high  appropriateness  in  the  fact  that  the  priestesses 
in  the  temple  of  Mammon,  though  their  service  be  no  more 
than  file  clerk  or  stenographer,  should  be  thus  Dionysiac  in 
apparelling  themselves  for  their  daily  tasks. 

Where  will  it  all  end?  do  you  ask,  thumbing  the  page 
ahead  in  an  effort  to  know  the  worst.  Apologetically  I  reply 
that  no  one  can  say  where  it  will  end.  Nudity  has  been  the 
custom  of  many  countries  and  over  long  periods  of  time. 
No  one  who  has  read  history  can  be  very  firm  in  saying 
that  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.  We  may  of  course  mut¬ 
ter,  in  feeble  tones  of  hope,  that  our  climate  is  not  propitious. 

Few  any  more  are  so  naive  as  not  to  realize  that  there 
are  fashions  in  morals  and  that  these  have  a  limitless  capacity 
for  modification.  Costume,  of  course,  is  A  Moral.  You 
can  get  a  rough  measure  of  our  movement  if  you  look  at 
the  history  of  the  theatre  and  see  how  the  tidemark  of 
tolerance  has  risen.  For  instance; 

jpo^ — Performance  of  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  is  halted 
by  police. 

jp/p — Mrs.  Warren  O.  K.  Town  roused  to  frenzy  by 
Aphrodite,  in  which  one  chorus  girl  is  exposed  for  one 
minute  in  dim  light  and  a  union  suit. 

jp25 — Union  suit  O.  K.  Self-appointed  censors  have 
conniption  fits  over  chorus  girls  naked  from  the  waist  up. 

7p25 — Nudity  from  waist  up  taken  for  granted.  Excite¬ 
ment  caused  by  show  in  which  girls  wear  only  fig  leaves. 

Plotting  the  curve  of  tolerance  and  projecting  it  into  the 
future,  it  is  thus  easy  to  see  that  complete  nudity  in  the 
theatre  will  be  reached  on  March  12,  1927.  Just  what  will 
the  appalling  consequences  be? 

Perhaps  about  what  they  have  been  in  the  theatres  of 
several  European  capitals,  where  such  displays  have  long 
been  familiar.  Those  who  are  interested  in  that  sort  of 
thing  will  go.  Others  will  abstain. 

At  this  point  Billy  Sunday,  discussing  this  theme,  would 
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Certainly  drop  into  anecdotage.  Were  we  to  do  the  same, 
we  might  see  Jane  on  the  sun  porch  talking  to  a  mixed 
group  of  her  mother’s  week-end  guests.  “Jane,”  says  one, 
“I  hear  you  cut  yourself  in  bathing.” 

“I’ll  say  I  did,”  comes  crisply  back.  “Look !”  She  lifts 
her  skirt  three  or  four  inches,  revealing  both  brown  knees, 
and  above  one  of  them  a  half-healed  deep  scratch.  Proper 
murmurs  of  sympathy.  From  one  quarter  a  chilly  silence 
which  draws  our  attention  to  the  enpurpled  countenance  of 
a  lady  guest  in  the  throes  of  what  Eddie  Cantor  calls  “the 
sex  complex.”  Jane’s  knees  have  thrown  her  all  a-twitter; 
and  mistaking  the  character  of  her  emotion  she  thinks  it 
is  justified  indignation.  She  is  glad  to  display  it  openly 
for  the  reproof  thereby  administered. 

“Well,  damn  it,”  says  Jane,  in  a  subsequent  private 
moment,  “anybody  who  can’t  stand  a  knee  or  two,  nowadays, 
might  as  well  quit.  And  besides,  she  goes  to  the  beaches 
and  never  turns  a  hair.” 

Here  is  a  real  point.  The  recent  history  of  the  Great 
Disrobing  Movement  can  be  checked  up  in  another  way 
by  looking  at  the  bathing  costumes  which  have  been  accepted 
without  question  at  successive  intervals.  There  are  still  a 
few  beaches  near  New  York  City  which  insist  on  more 
clothes  than  anyone  can  safely  swim  in,  and  thereby  help 
to  drown  several  young  women  each  year.  But  in  most 
places — universally  in  the  West — a  girl  is  now  compelled  to 
wear  no  more  than  is  a  man.  The  enpurpled  one,  to  be 
consistent,  ought  to  have  apoplexy  every  time  she  goes  to 
the  shore.  But  as  Jane  observes,  she  doesn’t. 

“Jane,”  say  I,  “I  am  a  reporter  representing  American 
inquisitiveness.  Why  do  all  of  you  dress  the  way  you  do?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  says  Jane.  This  reply  means  nothing: 
it  is  just  the  device  by  which  the  younger  generation  gains 
time  to  think.  Almost  at  once  she  adds: 

“The  old  girls  are  doing  it  because  youth  is.  Everybody 
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wants  to  be  young,  now — ^though  they  want  all  us  young 
people  to  be  something  else.  Funny,  isn’t  it? 

“In  a  way,”  says  Jane,  “it’s  just  honesty.  Women  have 
come  down  off  the  pedestal  lately.  They  are  tired  of  this 
mysterious-feminine-charm  stuff.  Maybe  it  goes  with  in¬ 
dependence,  earning  your  own  living  and  voting  and  all 
that.  There  was  always  a  bit  of  the  harem  in  that  cover- 
up-your-arms-and-legs  business,  don’t  you  think? 

“Women  still  want  to  be  loved,”  goes  on  Jane,  warming 
to  her  theme,  “but  they  want  it  on  a  50-50  basis,  which 
includes  being  admired  for  the  qualities  they  really  possess. 
Dragging  in  this  strange-allurement  stuff  doesn’t  seem 
sporting.  It’s  like  cheating  in  games,  or  lying.” 

“Ask  me,  did  the  War  start  all  this?”  says  Jane  helpfully. 
“The  answer  is,  how  do  I  know  ?  How  does  anybody  know  ? 

“I  read  this  book  whaddaya-call-it  by  Rose  Macaulay, 
and  she  showed  where  they’d  been  excited  about  wild  youth 
for  three  generations  anyhow — ^since  1870.  I  have  a  hunch 
maybe  they’ve  always  been  excited. 

“Somebody  wrote  in  a  magazine  how  the  War  had  upset 
the  balance  of  the  sexes  in  Europe  and  the  girls  over  there 
were  wearing  the  new  styles  as  part  of  the  competition 
for  husbands.  Sounds  like  the  bunk  to  me.  If  you  wanted 
to  nail  a  man  for  life  I  think  you’d  do  better  to  go  in  for 
the  old-fashioned  line :  ‘March;  me  to  the  altar,  esteemed 
sir,  before  you  learn  whether  I  have  limbs  or  not.’ 

“Of  course,  not  so  many  girls  are  looking  for  a  life  meal- 
ticket  nowadays.  Lots  of  them  prefer  to  earn  their  own 
living  and  omit  the  home-and-baby  act.  Well,  anyhow, 
postpone  it  years  and  years.  They  think  a  bachelor  girl 
can  and  should  do  everything  a  bachelor  man  does.” 

“It’s  funny,”  says  Jane,  “that  just  when  women’s  clothes 
are  getting  scanty,  men’s  should  be  going  the  other  way. 
Look  at  the  Oxford  trousers ! — as  though  a  man  had  been 
caught  by  the  ankles  in  a  flannel  quicksand.” 
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Do  the  morals  go  with  the  clothes?  Or  the  clothes  with 
the  morals?  Or  are  they  independent?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  I  have  not  ventured  to  put  to  Jane,  knowing  that  her 
answer  would  be  “so’s  your  old  man.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as  regards  the  wildness  of 
youth  there  is  a  good  deal  more  smoke  than  fire.  Anyhow, 
the  new  Era  of  Undressing,  as  already  suggested,  has  spread 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Jane’s  group.  The  fashion 
is  followed  by  hordes  of  unquestionably  monogamous  ma¬ 
trons,  including  many  who  join  heartily  in  the  general 
ululations  as  to  what  young  people  are  coming  to.  Attempts 
to  link  the  new  freedom  with  prohibition,  with  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  the  decline  of  Fundamentalism,  are  certainly  without 
foundation.  These  may  be  accessory,  and  indeed  almost 
certainly  are,  but  only  after  the  fact. 

That  fact  is,  as  Jane  says,  that  women  to-day  are  shaking 
off  the  shreds  and  patches  of  their  age-old  servitude. 
“Feminism”  has  won  a  victory  so  nearly  complete  that  we 
have  even  forgotten  the  fierce  challenge  which  once  inhered 
in  the  very  word.  Women  have  highly  resolved  that  they 
are  just  as  good  as  men,  and  intend  to  be  treated  so.  They 
don’t  mean  to  have  any  more  unwanted  children.  They  don’t 
intend  to  be  debarred  from  any  profession  or  occupation 
which  they  choose  to  enter.  They  clearly  mean  (even  though 
not  all  of  them  yet  realize  it)  that  in  the  great  game  of 
sexual  selection  they  shall  no  longer  be  forced  to  play  the 
role,  simulated  or  real,  of  helpless  quarry.  If  they  want  to 
wear  their  heads  shaven,  as  a  symbol  of  defiance  against  the 
former  fate  which  for  three  millenia  forced  them  to  dress 
their  heavy  locks  according  to  male  decrees,  they  will  have 
their  way.  If  they  should  elect  to  go  naked  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  naked  they  will  go,  while  from  the  sidelines 
to  which  he  has  been  relegated  mere  man  is  vouchsafed  per¬ 
mission  only  to  pipe  a  feeble  Hurrah! 

Hurrah  I 
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hy  Heywood  Broun 

i 

A  YOUNG  man  is  being  supported  by  two  comrades  as  he 
limps  across  a  field.  It  would  not  be  stretching  a  point  to 
call  him  a  boy,  as  he  is  just  past  nineteen.  His  face  is  grimed 
and  bloody  and  one  foot  drags  behind  him.  He  is  crying. 
Not  because  of  his  injury,  mind  you,  for  this  is  a  deeper 
hurt.  A  cause  for  which  he  has  fought  is  going  down  to 
defeat.  After  the  grave  disaster  of  this  afternoon  his  team 
has  lost  all  claim  to  the  football  championship  of  Cambridge, 
New  Haven,  and  Princeton,  N.  J. 

He  is  young,  you  say,  and  will  soon  get  over  the  tragedy 
which  has  come  upon  him.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  I 
remember  the  man  who  dropped  the  punt  during  my  Fresh¬ 
man  year  at  Harvard.  Everybody  thought  Yale  would  win 
easily,  but  the  crimson  line  was  holding  beyond  all  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  score  was  o  to  o  and  then  this  man  came  into 
the  game.  The  first  play  to  follow  was  a  punt  by  the  Yale 
fullback.  This  man  had  the  ball  squarely  in  his  arms.  He 
dropped  it.  Down  flashed  a  Yale  end  and  in  six  rushes  the 
ball  was  carried  over  the  line.  There  was  no  further  scor¬ 
ing.  Yale  won. 

All  this  happened  in  November,  and  in  June  there  wan¬ 
dered  about  the  yard  an  unhappy  soul  who  was  known  to  all 
his  fellows  as  “the  man  who  dropped  the  punt.”  He  was  a 
senior  and  it  may  be  that  graduation  brought  some  release, 
although  it  must  have  been  hard  for  him  to  find  a  spot  in 
the  United  States  to  which  the  news  of  his  mishap  had 
never  carried.  Fate  had  been  harsh  to  him  but  not  unscru- 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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pulous,  exactly.  He  did  drop  the  punt.  The  true  protagonist 
of  the  tragedy  was  another.  He  might  have  been  spared, 
for  at  the  time  his  brother  dropped  the  punt  this  one  had 
not  yet  matriculated  at  Harvard.  That  made  no  difference. 
The  tradition  endured.  During  his  four  years  of  college 
life  he  was  known  universally  as  “the  brother  of  the  man 
who  dropped  the  punt.” 

And  in  all  seriousness  I  advance  the  surmise  that  there 
are  middle-aged  men  in  this  country  who  have  been  a  little 
embittered  and  shaken  for  thirty  years  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  some  critical  football  game  they  acquitted  themselves 
badly.  The  team  on  which  they  played  was  beaten. 

I  don’t  think  this  is  a  fantastic  assumption.  Unless  he 
grows  up  to  be  President,  or  defendant  in  an  important  mur¬ 
der  trial,  the  college  football  player  is  likely  to  receive  far 
more  extensive  and  searching  newspaper  publicity  during  his 
undergraduate  days  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  life.  He 
is  called  upon  to  face  an  emotional  crisis  in  his  life  and  to 
be  watched  by  seventy  thousand  as  he  faces  it.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  several  million  people  will  read  of  what  he  did. 
The  quarterback  who  calls  for  a  plunge  through  center  will 
be  publicly  denounced  as  dull-witted  if  the  play  is  piled  up 
just  short  of  the  goal  line.  To  stumble  in  the  spotlight  never 
did  anybody  any  good,  and  if  the  man  who  fails  happens  to 
be  nineteen  years  old  he  may  get  an  ego  bruise  which  will 
leave  him  permanently  tender.  And  if  he  succeeds  brilliantly 
he  may  be  no  better  off.  The  American  community  is  clut¬ 
tered  with  ineffective  young  men  who  gave  their  souls  to 
learn  drop-kicking  and  then  found  that  there  was  no  future 
in  it. 

The  football  player  is  not  permitted  to  take  any  big  game 
casually.  Emotionalizing  his  men  is  accepted  by  the  coach 
as  a  necessary  part  of  his  functions.  “I  was  assigned  to  work 
on  a  big  halfback,”  a  former  football  star  at  Harvard  told 
me.  “Pie  was  a  good  defensive  player  but  in  the  early  games 
he  didn’t  seem  to  show  much  fire.  He  was  a  lonely  sort  of 
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fellow  and  it  took  me  some  time  to  find  a  line  to  get  going 
on.  We  talked  awhile  and  he  told  me  that  he  came  from 
Weston,  Massachusetts.  I  said  to  him,  ‘My  brother  lives  in 
Weston,  and  when  you  get  in  that  game  to-morrow  I  want 
you  to  play  so  that  he  and  everybody  else  in  Weston  will  be 
proud  of  you.  You  don’t  want  to  disgrace  my  brother  in 
Weston,  do  you?’ 

“It  was  perfectly  true  that  I  did  have  a  brother  in  Weston,” 
my  football  friend  continued,  “and  the  angle  I  took  worked 
all  right.  ^  In  fact  it  worked  a  little  too  well.  After  I’d 
been  talking  about  Weston  for  quite  a  time  this  big  half¬ 
back  began  to  cry.  I  couldn’t  get  him  to  stop.  He  was  cry¬ 
ing  the  next  morning  when  we  got  out  to  the  field  and  the 
doctor  wouldn’t  let  him  attend  the  talk  before  the  game. 
The  doctor  had  to  walk  him  up  and  down  the  sidelines  to  get 
him  quieted  down.  Still  he  did  go  in  and  play  a  whale  of 
a  game.” 

I  ve  always  wanted  to  get  an  exact  transcript  of  the  part¬ 
ing  words  of  a  head  coach  to  his  men  or  his  subsequent  speech 
between  the  halves.  I  do  know  one  but  it  was  delivered  to 
the  squad  of  a  comparatively  small  college.  Just  before  the 
North  Carolina  eleven  took  the  gridiron  against  Harvard 
their  coach  said  to  his  players,  “I  want  you  boys  to  remember 
that  every  man  on  the  Harvard  team  is  a  Republican.” 

But  in  this  case  oratory  failed.  The  game  was  a  conven¬ 
tional  Republican  landslide.  More  effective  was  an  address 
delivered  to  another  Southern  team  which  invaded  the  North. 
On  this  occasion  the  coach  relinquished  his  privilege  of  prov¬ 
iding  the  last  words  and  called  an  old  gentleman  into  the 
locker  room.  And  the  voice  of  the  veteran  rang  out  like  a 
trumpet  call.  He  spoke  of  the  Civil  W^ar  and  of  how  the 
South  had  held  the  Yankees  back  Jor  four  years.  There 
was  a  line  not  to  be  split  by  any  Yankee  plunger.  And  the 
sons  of  Rebs  could  do  it  again.  The  old  man  called  on  the 
excited  youngsters  to  remember  Stonewall  Jackson  and 
Robert  E.  Lee.  They  remembered  and  played  gloriously  but 
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later  there  was  hard  feeling,  for  the  discovery  was  made 
that  the  old  man  had  never  served  with  any  of  the  great  com¬ 
manders  whom  he  mentioned  but  had  actually  marched  with 
Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea. 

Coaches  are  fond  of  saying,  “I  want  you  boys  to  fight  and 
to  keep  on  fighting.”  If  asked  to  explain  his  precise  mean¬ 
ing  the  coach  would  undoubtedly  answer  with  complete  sin¬ 
cerity,  “I  told  them  to  play  hard.”  But  it  dop  not  always 
work  out  that  way.  Only  too  often  the  instructions  are  taken 
all  too  literally.  Football  grows  cleaner  but  Spotless  Town 
is  still  a  long  march  ahead.  And  when  a  young  man  delib¬ 
erately  injures  an  opposing  player  by  the  use  of  foul  tactics 
there  are  accessories  before  the  fact.  Graduates  who  in¬ 
sisted  loudly  that  “Dear  Old  - ”  must  have  a  winning 

team,  and  coaches  who  said  that  defeat  would  sully  the  honor 
of  the  institution,  must  share  in  the  blame.  It  isn’t  possible 
to  rouse  impressionable  youth  right  up  to  the  point  of  being 

ready  to  die  for  “Dear  Old  - ”  and  not  have  a  few  of 

them,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  come  to  the  decision  that  some  of 
the  foe  ought  at  least  to  be  maimed  for  the  same  good  cause. 

In  spite  of  the  stiff  penalty  provided  by  the  rules,  slugging 
continues.  The  officials  can’t  see  ever3rthing.  Again  and 
again  players  are  tackled  after  they  have  crossed  the  side¬ 
lines  and  the  whistle  has  blown.  Men  who  are  down  get 
jumped  upon.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  difference  between  hard 
football  and  dirty  football.  When  one  watches  the  big  games 
from  way  up  on  the  rims  of  bowls  and  stadiums  he  is  likely 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  detecting  just  where  honest 
ardor  ceases  and  foul  play  begins.  I  have  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  star  players  tend  to  get  injured  a  little  more  often 
than  those  of  slighter  worth.  To  be  sure,  the  burdens  of  at¬ 
tack  and  defense  fall  more  frequently  to  the  stars,  but  this 
is  not  the  only  reason.  Football,  even  under  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  rules,  permits  the  practice  of  disarming  the  enemy 
by  injuring  his  most  conspicuous  players. 

And  in  addition  to  physically  dirty  play  there  are  other 
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devices  not  wholly  glamorous.  A  great  college  coach  taught 
his  scrub  team  to  curse  the  varsity  players  most  foully 
through  an  entire  week  of  practice.  “It  worked  well,”  ex¬ 
plained  a  veteran  of  that  eleven.  **When  we  got  into  the 
game  that  Saturday  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  the 
names  they  were  calling  me.  I  don’t  care  about  being  called 
names  like  that,  but  the  practice  made  me  used  to  it.  The 
coach  told  us  not  to  listen  to  anything  but  the  signals  and  to 
go  through  with  our  assignments.  They  did  all  the  cursing 
and  we  won  the  game.” 

And  if  all  this  is  well  founded,  why  is  college  football 
looked  upon  as  the  very  flower  and  pattern  of  the  highest 
sporting  ideals  in  America?  I  don’t  know  why.  I  like  to 
watch  college  football  and  I  can  get  emotional  about  it,  but 
when  I  want  moral  stimulus  and  confirmation  for  my  faith 
in  the  fundamental  romanticism  of  man  I  go  to  see  profes¬ 
sional  baseball.  There  have  been  scandals  in  the  big  leagues 
and  even  the  most  worthy  and  honest  player  is  paid  for  his 
performances  on  the  diamond.  That  doesn’t  matter.  The 
distinction  between  the  amateur  and  the  professional  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  simple  formula.  In  any  field  of  endeavor 
your  true  and  authentic  amateur  is  a  man  who  plays  a  game 
gleefully.  I  have  never  seen  any  college  player  who  seemed 
to  get  half  so  much  fun  out  of  football  as  Babe  Ruth  derives 
from  baseball.  Ruth  is  able  to  contribute  this  gusto  to  his 
game  spontaneously.  Nobody  makes  him  a  set  speech  in  the 
dressing  room  before  he  embarks  to  meet  his  test.  The 
fans  will  not  spell  out  “N-E-W  Y-O-R-K”  with  colored 
handkerchiefs  to  inspirit  him.  There  will  be  no  songs  about 
hitting  the  line.  Indeed,  Ruth  will  not  even  be  asked  to 
die  for  the  cause  he  represents. 

Instead  of  running  out  at  top  speed.  Babe  Ruth  may  be 
observed  ambling  quite  slowly  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  diamond.  He  approaches  a  day’s  work.  This  thing  be¬ 
fore  him  is  a  job  and  it  would  not  be  fitting  for  him  to  run. 
But  a  little  later  you  may  chance  to  see  a  strange  thing  hap- 
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pen.  The  professional  ball  players  take  up  their  daily  tasks. 
Soon,  in  the  cause  of  duty,  Ruth  is  called  upon  to  niove  from 
right  center  all  the  way  to  the  edge  of  the  foul  line.  And 
now  he  is  running.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief  there  is  no  current  gridiron  hero  who  runs  with  the  en¬ 
tire  earnestness  of  Ruth.  Once  I  saw  him  charge  full  tilt 
against  the  wall  of  the  Yankee  Stadium.  It  was  a  low  wall 
and  Ruth’s  big  body  was  so  inextricably  committed  to  for^ 
ward  motion  that  a  wall  was  insufficient  to  quell  the  purpose 
inhering  in  the  moving  mass.  And  so  his  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  went  over  the  barrier  and,  after  a  time,  his  feet  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  resulting  tumble  must  have  been  at  least  as 
vicious  as  any  tackle  ever  visited  upon  a  charging  halfback. 
But  for  Ruth  there  was  no  possibility  of  time  out.  He 
could  not  ask  so  much  as  the  indulgence  of  a  sponge  or  a 
paper  drinking  cup.  Shaking  the  disorders  out  of  his 
spinning  head,  he  tumbled  himself  back  over  the  wall  again 
and  threw  a  runner  out  at  the  plate. 

It  is  my  impression  that  in  the  savage  charge  up  to  the 
wall  and  over,  Ruth  was  wholly  in  the  grip  of  the  amateur 
spirit.  If  he  had  stopped  short  of  the  terrific  tumble  his  pay 
would  have  still  continued.  To  me  there  is  nothing  very 
startling  in  the  fact  that  young  men  manage  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  whole-heartedly  to  sport  without  hope  of  financial  re¬ 
turn.  That  is  a  commonplace.  Recruiting  volunteer  work¬ 
ers  for  any  cause  is  no  trouble  at  all.  I  grow  more  senti¬ 
mental  over  a  quality  much  rarer  in  human  experience.  I 
give  my  admiration  utterly  to  that  man  who  can  put  the 
full  sweep  of  effort  into  a  job  even  though  he  is  paid  for  it. 

The  bleeding  right  tackle  making  a  last  stand  on  the  goal 
line  is  to  me  a  lesser  figure  than  Walter  Johnson  staving  off 
the  attack  of  the  Giants  in  the  final  game  of  the  World’s 
Series.  For,  as  I  look  at  it,  the  bleeding  tackle  is  fighting 
merely  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  college.  My  mind  will 
not  accept  him  as  a  satisfactory  symbol  of  any  larger  issue. 
But  when  Johnson  pitched  I  felt  that  the  whole  samurai 
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tradition  was  at  stake.  Once  I  shook  hands  with  Walter 
Johnson  and  he  remarked  that  the  late  summer  had  been  a 
handicap  for  pitchers.  Nothing  more  was  said  and  I  got  no 
direct  personal  emanation  from  the  man  which  convinced  me 
that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  true  greatness.  It  never  was 
the  real  Johnson  but  only  the  fictional  one  which  captured 
my  imagination.  He  was  the  Prince  of  Pitchers  and  the 
Strikeout  King.  From  Montana  he  came  to  the  big  leagues 
to  throw  a  baseball  faster  than  it  had  ever  been  thrown  be¬ 
fore.  And  as  a  boy  I  read  of  how  the  hands  of  his  catcher 
were  bruised  and  maimed  by  the  ordeal  of  receiving  this 
mighty  delivery. 

And  so  Johnson  became  a  demigod,  and  I  am  always  sad 
when  the  gods  die.  I  saw  Johnson  sicken  under  torture  as 
the  Giants  scourged  him.  I  watched  him  driven  to  the  dug- 
out  m  defeat.  And  then  I  saw  him  come  back  from  his 
cavern  revivified  with  all  his  old  magic.  This  demigod  was 
alive  again  and  before  me  was  played  out  a  solar  myth.  So 
it  had  been  with  Buddha  and  Osiris.  There  is  resiliency  in 
the  soul  of  man  and  he  may  lie  down  to  bleed  awhile  and 
return  refreshed.  College  football  is  just  a  game :  profes¬ 
sional  baseball  can  rise  to  the  height  of  a  religious  experience. 

And  it  is  a  religion  with  only  the  scantiest  bonds  of  ritual. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  the  faithful  to  stretch  in  the  seventh 
inning.  Beyond  complying  with  that  one  easy  ceremony, 
the  rooter  has  no  responsibility  in  this  Quaker  meeting.  If 
he^  chooses  to  sit  silent  that  is  permissible.  Only  when  the 
spirit  truly  summons  him  is  there  any  necessity  of  shouting. 
And  so  I  find  the  emotion  of  a  big-league  ball  game  far  more 
genuine  and  deep  rooted  than  at  any  college  football  en¬ 
counter.  All  shade  and  sensitivity  is  sacrificed  in  football 
by  the  pernicious  practice  of  regimentation.  “A  long  cheer 
with  three  Harvards  on  the  end,”  cries  the  man  in  the  white 
sweater  through  his  megaphone.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
at  the  precise  moments  he  calls  upon  me  and  my  fellows  to 
declare  ourselves  there  is  stored  up  in  none  of  us  more  than 
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a  short  cheer.  It  may  even  be  that  we  have  no  inclination  to 
cheer  at  all.  Still,  the  duty  is  heavy  upon  us  and  we  must 
render  lip-service. 

Before  the  afternoon  is  done  the  vilest  sort  of  hypocrisy 
will  be  forced  upon  us.  When  the  team  in  blue  comes  out 
upon  the  gridiron  we  shall  all  be  called  upon  to  render  them 
a  long  cheer  and  to  add  three  “Yale’s”  for  courtesy.  This 
is  in  violation  of  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
We  wish  no  success  to  Yale.  At  the  mass  meeting  eloquent 
speakers  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  imperative  to  the  honor 
of  Harvard  that  Yale  shall  be  turned  back  from  our  gates. 
Already  we  have  sung  of  our  intention  to  smash,  bleach,  and 
ride  them  down.  And  here  we  are  called  upon  to  cheer 
them.  It  is  all  too  distracting.  Ambi-valency  is  not  a  con¬ 
dition  which  one  cares  to  celebrate  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

The  psychology  of  baseball  is  much  more  simple  and  more 
honest.  The  Washington  rooter  makes  no  pretense  of  wish¬ 
ing  the  Giants  well.  He  pays  them  the  compliment  of 
thorough-going  opposition.  In  the  first  game  of  the  last 
World’s  Series  two  home  runs  were  made  by  New  York 
players.  It  was  as  if  a  lace  handkerchief  had  been  tossed 
into  the  Grand  Canyon.  This  was  an  aggressive  silence.  A 
sincere  horror  and  anguish  struck  forty  thousand  people  into 
a  muteness  which  fairly  throbbed.  They  made  no  dishonest 
pretense  of  polite  applause  but  maintained  instead  an  honor¬ 
able  silence. 

And  yet  your  baseball  player  and  your  baseball  fan  never 
take  defeat  in  any  such  tragic  spirit  as  the  football  collegian. 
Finality  is  so  long  delayed.  The  game  which  is  lost  may  be 
cancelled  by  victory  on  the  succeeding  day.  And  all  this 
serves  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  impressionable  a  picture 
of  life  more  accurate  than  that  which  is  conveyed  by  foot¬ 
ball.  Defeat  is  a  portion  of  every  man  born  into  the  world. 
He  must  learn  to  accept  it  and,  if  he  is  to  amount  to  much 
in  his  community,  he  must  get  from  every  check  a  certain 
stimulus  to  appeal  from  the  decision.  There  is  no  use  cry- 
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ing  over  spilt  milk  because  it  is  no  great  trouble  to  run  around 
the  corner  and  get  another  bottle.  As  our  Salvation  Army 
friends  say,  A  man  may  be  down  but  he’s  never  out.” 
That  won  t  do  for  a  football  proverb.  A  team  can  be  both. 
Princeton,  let  us  say,  has  just  run  rings  around  Harvard. 
The  final  whistle  has  blown.  From  this  there  can  be  no 
appeal.  The  issue  may  not  be  tried  again.  The  teams  will 
not  meet  for  another  year  and  then  many  a  new  figure  will 
be  in  the  lineup  of  either  side.  Here  is  a  finality  which  is 
disturbing.  The  Harvard  rooters  have  no  recourse  except 
to  say  that  football  is  not  so  terribly  important  and  that  any¬ 
way  Harvard  still  has  a  better  English  department. 

I  arranged  that  my  small  son  should  first  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  sport  by  watching  professional  baseball.  One  rea¬ 
son  is  wholly  unconnected  with  ethics.  When  he  asks 
questions  I  am  better  prepared  to  answer  them.  But  beyond 
that  I  don  t  want  him  to  think  of  a  game  as  something  which 
leaves  two  or  three  young  men  stretched  on  their  backs  in 
the  wake  of  every  smashing  play.  I  cannot  think  up  any 
good  reason,  suitable  to  his  immature  years,  why  these  young 
men  should  submit  to  such  an  ordeal.  The  chairman  of 
the  football  committee  at  a  great  Eastern  University  ex¬ 
plained  to  a  mass  meeting  that  preparedness  was  the  chief 
justification  for  intercollegiate  football.  He  said  that  un¬ 
less  the  young  men  of  America  submitted  to  the  arduous  dis¬ 
cipline  and  drill  of  training  and  the  hard  fierce  knocks  of 
fighting  football,  we  should  have  no  adequate  officers  for  our 
next  war.  But  I  won’t  want  to  use  that  reasoning  on  my 
small  son.  I  have  tried  to  enlist  him  in  the  determined  ranks 
of  those  who  insist  that  there  will  be  no  next  war. 

Only  once  did  I  ever  hear  of  an  official  football  speech 
which  met  with  my  entire  approval.  It  was  made  by  a  Har¬ 
vard  captain.  His  team  had  lost  to  Yale  but  by  a  smaller 
score  than  was  expected.  It  had  been  a  fast  and  interesting 
game.  At  the  dinner  when  the  team  broke  training  the  cap¬ 
tain  said,  We  lost  to  Yale  but  I  think  we  had  a  satisfactory 
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season.  We  have  had  fun  out  of  football  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  ought  to  be  the  very  best  reason  for  playing  the 

game.”  ‘1  '  i 

A  shocked  silence  followed  his  remarks.  He  was  never 
invited  to  come  to  Cambridge  to  assist  in  the  coaching  of  any 
future  Harvard  eleven.  His  heresy  was  profound.  He  had 
practically  intimated  that  being  defeated  was  less  than 
tragic. 
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It  is  time  that  a  word  should  be  said  again  for  dogs,  for 
they,  too,  are  now  numbered  among  the  nuisances.  We  eat 
in  restaurants,  we  live,  or  at  least  sit  and  sleep,  in  apart¬ 
ments  without  yard,  garden,  or  chimney  corner — and  in 
summer,  for  good  reason,  we  pack  up  and  travel.  To  leave 
dogs  with  our  relatives  is  no  more  pleasant  or  convenient 
than  to  leave  children ;  but  to  take  them  on  the  train  where 
they  must  stay  forward  with  the  baggage-master,  or  on  the 
steamer  where  they  must  stay  below  with  the  butcher,  or  into 
the  hotel  where  they  cannot  stay  at  all,  is,  for  us  and  our 
dogs  at  least,  less  pleasant  or  convenient  still.  Civilization, 
how  it  perplexes  and  despoils !  Horses,  save  for  aristocrats, 
are  now  out  of  the  question ;  monkeys,  parrots,  and  canaries 
are  for  our  great-aunts  and  their  milliners ;  cats  are  nuisances, 
too;  and  soon  we  shall  be  left  with  no  ties  unsundered  be¬ 
twixt  us  and  outward  and  visible  nature,  leading  a  neat  and 
sanitary  existence,  to  be  sure,  but  sterile  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Soon  we  shall  have  nothing  about  us  of  our  own  but 
car,  library-card,  and  check-book.  And  so,  no  doubt,  some 
would  have  it,  too  nice  to  touch  dog,  cat  or  child.  Apart¬ 
ments  ?  Compartments,  rather,  in  which  we  dwell  or  go  slid¬ 
ing  round  the  globe ;  and  even  that  last  and  final  one,  where, 
wrapping  the  drapery  of  our  couch  about  us,  we  lie  down  to 
pleasant  dreams,  is  cemented  or  copper-lined.  We  love 
nature,  we  say,  but  we  shrink  from  the  contact.  We  recoil 
from  the  ultimate,  unescapable  embrace. 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  The  Yale  Publishing  Association,  Inc. 
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A  child  is  best,  but  a  dog  is  next  best,  with  something  of  an 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  moral  and  pecuniary  anxieties; 
and  a  cat,  though  with  still  further  advantages  in  that  respect, 
lags  far  behind.  “A  cat  is  a  guest,”  says  the  Frenchman, 
“but  a  dog  is  a  friend.”  From  childhood  everybody  has 
heard  of  his  fidelity  and  devotion.  The  stories  reach  back 
to  antiquity  and  down  to  the  present ;  and  the  fidelity  and  de¬ 
votion  are  real  if  not  all  the  stories  are.  The  body  of  Abel, 
as  rabbinical  tradition  has  it  (or  rather,  as  Larousse  has  it, 
in  “Le  Grand  Dictionnaire,”  chief  source  of  my  curious 
knowledge),  was  even  at  that  early  stage  of  culture  protected 
by  him  from  beasts  of  prey.  He  started  right,  it  seems; 
the  blood  of  Abel  was  to  him  not  as  the  blood  of  Jezebel; 
and  to  err  is  not  canine.  The  dogs  of  Lysimachus  and 
Pyrrhus,  at  a  later  and  more  plausible  date,  flung  themselves 
upon  their  masters’  flaming  pyres.  Spartans,  they,  too,  were 
obedient  to  their  laws.  And  there  is  the  dog  who  started 
up  from  his  master’s  bloody  body  and — ^both  then  and  long 
after  in  memory — ^touched  the  hard  heart  of  Napoleon  riding 
past;  and  the  dog  of  the  Louvre,  celebrated  in  verse  by 
Delavigne,  who  watched  by  the  grave  of  his  master,  killed 
in  the  insurrection  of  1830,  until  he  died ;  and  Emily  Bronte’s 
bulldog,  who  walked  quietly  in  the  procession  to  her  funeral 
and  burial  in  the  church,  but  going  up  afterwards  to  her 
bedroom  door,  lay  there  and  moaned  for  days.  Of  masters 
and  servants,  friends  and  lovers,  widows  and  widowers,  the 
stories  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  less  satisfactory; 
the  name  of  no  Judas  or  Ganelon,  Bluebeard  or  Ephesian 
Matron,  has  blotted  or  stained  this  record  from  Eden  down. 

It  is  not  mainly  the  dog’s  devotion  and  fidelity,  however, 
that  endear  him  to  us.  Charm,  rather  than  virtue  (though 
this  virtue  be  in  itself  a  charm)  is  what  holds  and  sways  us, 
in  dog  or  man.  In  intelligence  he  almost  equals  man;  in 
sensibility  and  sympathy  he  often  surpasses  him.  He  howls 
or  raises  his  bristles  when  death  or  invisible  danger  draws 
nigh  his  master  or  his  friends.  It  is  he,  or  the  man  whose 
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eyes  have  for  the  purpose  been  opened,  that  sees  or  hears 

swineherd  Eumaeus, 

whKh  whined  and  shrank  away  when  Pallas  Athena,  invisible 
to  Telemachus,  entered  the  hut.  And  with  men,  however  it 
be  with  spirits,  his  sympathy  is  as  nearly  complete  as  may 
Other  animals  return  home,  but  are  not  homesick. 
Only  yesterday  I  heard  of  a  fox-terrier  who  died  of  the 
malady  as  men  in  like  plight  have  come  near  to  doing — in 
a  dog^  boarding-house.  Yet  under  happier  auspices  your  dog 
soon  “takes  on  the  tone  of  the  house  which  he  inhabits ;  like 
the  other  domestics  he  is  disdainful  when  in  the  house  of 
great  ones,  and  rude  and  clownish  when  in  the  country;  al¬ 
ways  concerned  for  the  master  and  agreeable  to  his  friends, 
he  pays  no  attention  to  strangers  but  is  hostile  to  intruders ; 
and  these  by  their  dress,  voice,  and  gesture  he  knows,  and 
endeavors  to  hinder  their  approach.”  But  with  his  master 
all  IS  different.  Like  no  other  animal,  “he  consults,  he  ques¬ 
tions,  he  supplicates;  a  look  is  sufficient  for  him  and  he 
knows  all  the  signs  of  his  master’s  will”— and  of  his  moods, 
besides.  He  is  “good  company,”  as  we  say,  and  (too  often) 
the  best.  But  your  cat  is  independent,  self-sufficient,  indif¬ 
ferent,  a  guest  and  stranger  merely.  He  is  a  picture,  a 
figure,  the  better  or  not  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  not  being 
on  canvas  or  in  Copenhagen  ware. 

Nor  is  this  sympathy,  according  to  Buffon  and  Cuvier  the 
flattery  and  fawning  of  a  hanger-on.  A  dog  loves  and  de¬ 
lights  in  the  companionship  of  friend  or  master  though  by 
him  he  be  not  fed,  and  after  years  of  absence  bursts  into 
transports  of  joy  on  meeting  him  once  more.  Argos  is  the 
classical  instance :  “And  lo,  a  hound  raised  up  his  head  and 
picked  his  ears  even  where  he  lay,  Argos,  the  hound  of 
Odysseus  ...  but  as  then  despised  he  lay  (his  master  be¬ 
ing  afar)  .  .  .  full  of  vermin.  Yet  even  now  when  he  was 
aware  of  Odysseus  standing  by,  he  wagged  his  tail  and 
dropped  both  his  ears,  but  nearer  to  his  master  he  had  not 
now  the  strength  to  draw.  But  Odysseus  looked  aside  and 
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wiped  away  a  tear.”  And  yet  though  he  had  bred  the  dog, 
“he  had  got  no  joy  of  him,  for  ere  that  he  went  to  sacred 
Ilios.”  What  is  it,  then,  but  pure  affection  on  both  sides, 
and  deeper  on  the  dog’s  ?  And  truth  is  stranger ;  in  Daniel  s 
“Rural  Sports,”  and  in  the  “Britannica,”  is  a  story  of  a  dog 
that,  on  the  return  of  his  master  after  two  years,  not  twenty, 
died  of  joy. 

Homer’s  story  is  enriched  with  some  of  the  most  precious 
touches  of  nature  in  poetry,  ancient  or  modern.  Here  is 
your  “criticism  of  life,”  or  at  least  the  “image  of  it.  For 
so  the  dog  would  act — raise  his  head  and  prick  up  his  ears 
in  eagerness  and  curiosity,  and  lower  his  ears  again  and 
wag  his  tail  in  recognition ;  and  well  might  the  master  have  a 
tear  in  his  eye  at  seeing  that  the  dog  knows  him  when  others 
do  not,  and  that  he  loves  him  too  when  others  may  love  him 
no  longer.  How  many  friends  remember,  or  are  much  at 
ease  when  reminded,  after  twenty  years?  Thrice  blest  was 
Odysseus  in  his  swineherd.  If  still  interested,  they  are 
likely  to  be  awkward,  “inhibited,”  but  likelier  to  have  grown 
away  from  us  and  be  no  longer  interested  at  all.  “Seas 
between  us  braid  hae  roared” — and  roar  on.  The  charm 
which  lets  loose  the  fountain  of  tears  within  us  and  Odysseus 
lies  in  the  dog’s  unhindered  and  unfeigned  delight.  He 
loves  us  still  but  knows  not  why.  Nature  it  is,  speaking 
within  him,  and — a  bit  less  noble — nature  within  us  answer¬ 
ing,  deep  crying  unto  deep. 

Yet  there  is  interplay ;  the  dog  also  takes  the  tone  of  mas¬ 
ter  and  household,  we  have  seen,  and  a  breed  does  that  of 
a  people.  Partly  it  is  a  matter  of  sympathy,  but  mainly  of 
the  people’s  taste  prompting  the  breeder’s  art.  The  Scots 
care  little  for  looks  and  externals — a  dog’s  a  dog  for  a’ 
that — and  they  have  produced  the  ugly  and  crusty,  but  no 
doubt  devoted,  Aberdeen.  To  know  him  is  to  love  him — 
as  with  your  Scotsman  himself — in  the  end.  The  English, 
in  their  more  pugnacious  moods,  have  produced  the  mastiff 
and  the  bulldog.  The  Germans,  in  their  merry  vein  no 
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doubt,  the  waddling  and  sprawling  dachshund.  And  the 
Maltese,  genial  and  impressionable  island  people,  long  ac^o 
produced  their  little  white  spaniel,  to  their  taste  and  that 
of  other  peoples  and  times.  Fond  of  animals,  they  had 
Aeir  cat  too— but  they  couldn’t  make  much  out  of  the  cat. 
Me  IS  even  as  he  was  in  Egypt  or  in  the  alleys  of  Babylon' 
Uf  ^1  the  dogs  that  I  have  known  the  Maltese  is  the 
most  affectionate  and  intelligent,  the  most  sympathetic  and 
responsive,  the  most  highly  gifted-if  I  may  so  say-with 
sweetness  and  light.  He  has  most  of  a  dog’s  virtues  and 
well-nigh  all  of  his  charms.  Personally  he  is  not  imposing. 
Small,  and  white,  and  curly,  he  would  to  some  men,  no 
doubt  who  much  insist  upon  their  manhood,  seem  con- 
temptible.  He  is  the  sort  of  a  dog,  I  have  heard  them  say, 
ftat  they  should  like — how  manly  the  instinct!— to  kick. 
Ihese  are  they  who  must  needs  avow  that  they  hate  cats' 
or  flowers,  or  music.  But  such  cheap  and  anxious  manli¬ 
ness  may  be  ignored;  it  struts  and  shouts,  and  finds  fit 
company,  if  anywhere,  in  bulldogs  and  staghounds.  Others, 
in  their  blindness,  have  said  that  he  ought  to  be  on  wheels’ 
instead  of  wheels  he  almost  has  wings,  so  light  is  he  on 
fiis  feet.  They  cannot  see  that  though  white  and  small  he 
IS  quick  and  graceful  as  a  cat,  with  a  soul  that  in  your  cat 
is  mute  or  unawakened.  They  cannot  see  that  he  is  not  a 
lap-dog  really,  though  he  will  sit  in  laps,  is  no  pop-eyed, 
broken-nosed  Pekingese  or  languid  King  Charley,  fit  for 
pedestal  or  show  case.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  alert  and 
audacious,  a  watchdog  ever  ready  to  sound  the  alarm,  though 
nothing  particular  in  the  way  of  protection.  His  bark  is 
of  the  proverbial  variety;  his  growl— only  in  the  soul  of 
the  natwally  good  but  preternaturally  guilty  could  it  awaken 
tear.  He  is  a  companion,  not  a  Cerberus.  In  him  the 
dogs  gift  for  companionship  has  come  to  be  something 
exquisite  and  rare :  not  merely  a  friend,  he  is,  in  his  small 

way,  an  affinity,  a  “soul -mate,”  and  one  not  like  another _ 

for  a  summer  or  two— but  “sealed,”  as  they  say  in  Utah. 
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Yet  he  is  not  all  love,  and  no  dog  is  cleverer.  Two  of 
the  breed  I  have  known,  Fido  and  Gipsy,  first  cousins,  and 
in  succession  prolonged  visitors  at  our  house ;  and  Gipsy, 
whose  education  has  not  been  neglected,  knows  a  hundred 
and  forty-odd  words  and  phrases.  Men  there  are  who 
know — and  need — few  more.  And  her  words  and  phrases 
she  understands,  without  depending  on  accent  or  gesture. 
“Gipsy,  you  must  not  bark,”  I  say  to  her,  “your  mistress 
is  lying  down”;  and  thereupon  the  door-bell  shall  ring,  not 
unnoticed,  but  unanswered.  Always  she  is  “in  the  conver¬ 
sation,”  and  certain  things  and  people  must  not  be  heed¬ 
lessly  mentioned.  Tact  is  appreciated.  Some  dogs  take 
notice  only  when  spoken  to,  but  this  one  knows  when  she  is 
spoken  of.  She  appears  inconveniently — it  is  like  speaking 
of  the  Devil  and  acquaintances.  To  call  her  bad  dog  to 
her  face  has  a  crushing  eflfect,  but  we  get  a  quick  look  from 
her  when  we  use  the  phrase  incidentally,  between  ourselves. 
“Nothing  personal”  we  must  hasten  to  add,  though  in  words 
of  fewer  syllables.  Often  when  one  of  us  has  happened 
to  say,  “There’s  a  dog,”  to  the  other,  she  has  been  at  the 
window  quick  as  a  flash  herself.  Likewise,  her  mistress 
must  not  be  mentioned  in  her  hearing,  the  day  of  their 
separation.  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Her  chief  means  of  communication,  however,  is  the  in¬ 
direct — or  if  rightly  it  has  been  said  that  words  are  intended 
to  conceal,  not  reveal — ^the  direct,  indeed.  The  other 
day  I  called  her  bad  dog  to  her  face  and  summoned  her  in 
to  the  scene  of  her  misdoing.  Although  we  had  never 
punished  her,  she  stayed  in  the  dining-room,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  But  upon  my  leaving  the  parlor  she 
came  in  to  her  mistress  (her  foster-mistress,  really)  who 
had  not  uttered  the  dire  syllables,  sat  up  on  her  hind-legs 
(which  is  the  attitude  of  supplication),  and  poured  forth 
with  sobs  and  convulsive  interruptions  a  stream  of  expos¬ 
tulation  and  complaint.  “It  was  not  my  fault — I  couldn’t 
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help  it  ^they  didn’t  open  the  door” — she  whimpered,  as 
intelligibly  so  we  thought — as  many  children  that  we  have 
heard  speaking  to  their  nurses.  Not  all  eloquence  is  by 
way  of  words.  Her  cousin  in  like  plight  used  not  to  be  so 
penitent,  but  before  discovery  would  exhibit  a  forced  friend¬ 
liness  and  an  ill-timed  gaiety,  comical  to  recall.  One  is  a 
school-boy,  the  other  a  school-girl,  I  suppose,  but  both,  save 
when  thus  in  error,  are  frankness  itself.  For  error,  when  it 
is  finished,  bringeth  forth  diffidence,  and  diffidence,  deceit. 
But  in  their  blameless  hours  they  love  to  look  you  in  the 
eye  as  many  dogs  do  not.  Partly  this  is  for  sympathy,— 
when  talking  and  laughing  goes  on,  they  look  round  the 
company — excellent  company  themselves — from  face  to  face. 
How  happy,  they  seem  to  say,  we  all  are !  But  they  do  it 
also  for  information,  and  failing  of  that,  they  fall  back 
upon  their  wits  and — shall  we  say? — ^their  reason. 

Gipsy’s  chief  apprehension  when  she  is  with  us  is  that 
her  hostess  and  mistress,  upon  whom  her  affections  are 
centred,  may  go  away.  When  that  is  impending,  she  knows, 
and  going  into  the  garden  is  another  matter.  How  can 
she  tell  the  difference?  By  overhearing,  in  part.  She 
listens,  as  they  say,  and,  charmingly,  is  one  of  the  most 
inquisitive  of  her  sex.  “Look  out  at  the  window,”  her 
mistress  called  up  thq  other  day  to  me  in  the  study;  but 
Gipsy,  unbidden,  ran  to  her  window  in  the  parlor  below. 
Did  Gipsy  see  it?”  I  once  asked  her  mistress  as  we  talked 
of  the  airplane;  and  down  Gipsy  jumped  out  of  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  lap  and  scampered  to  the  window  to  see.  And  if 
directly  told  that  her  mistress  is  going  out,  she  sticks  to  her 
Horn  that  moment  closer  than  a  brother.  But  often  there 
is  nothing  told  and  nothing  to  overhear,  yet  she  knows 
despite  every  precaution  taken  to  deceive  her,  even  before 
her  mistress  begins  to  dress.  Coming  events  cast  a  shadow 
before.  She,  too,  would  see  or  hear  the  goddess  Athena, 
or  the  approaching  skirts  of  the  angel  of  death.  And  once 
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she  has  taken  the  hint  she  settles  down  with  eyes  unaverted 
and  not  to  be  avoided— fixed  ever  upon  you  like  those  of  a 
full-face  portrait  or  of  Providence. 

Welcomes  and  partings,  separations  and  re-unions,  dogs 
and  people  coming  in,  going  out,  or  passing  up  and  down 
these  make  up  the  small  sum  of  her  existence.  A  barren 
existence  it  may  seem,  though  not  to  one  who  knows  her; 
and  save  for  the  dogs,  and  for  the  way  we  take  it,  how 
different  is  our  own?  For  her  all  these  things  have  emo¬ 
tional  significance— thought  and  emotion  being  with  her  as 
with  the  poets  one  and  the  same.  Life  with  her,  as  with 
few  of  us,  is  made  up  of  crises,  brainstorms,  intense  emo¬ 
tional  moments — as  with  the  poets  again.  She  is  near  to 
Nature,  and  can  forget  herself.  Her  mistress  s  leaving  her 
puts  her  into  a  state  of  passion  until  she  returns  a  tragedy 
it  is,  a  parting  who  knows  but  forever ;  yet  the  word  good¬ 
bye,”  said  not  to  her  but  by  us  or  our  visitors,  moves  her 
for  the  moment  much  the  same.  She  has  not  been  taught 
it,  but  herself  has  noted  the  word’s  fateful  meaning,  and 
when  she  hears  it  up  she  starts,  pokes  the  departing  one  if 
she  cares  enough,  and  wails.  It  is  a  minor  crisis,  a  sweet 
sorrow.  It  is  as  if  she  laid  her  paw  upon  her  heart;  and 
then  and  there,  if  not  before,  visitors  surrender  to  her. 
She  says  what  we  cannot  do  or  say,  or  would  not  if  we 
could,  though  it  be  pleasant. 

Her  joy  in  meeting  you  again,  however,  is,  as  it  should  be, 
greater  than  her  sorrow  at  parting  with  you;  and  her  rap¬ 
ture  overcomes  any  lingering  prejudice  or  indifference  in 
young  or  old,  female  or  male.  Heart  answers  heart,  and 
hers  is  flung  wide  open.  People  she  has  not  seen  for  months 
and  years  she,  like  Argos,  instantly  and  amid  jubilations 
remembers,  and  they  sidelong  wipe  away  the  tear.  And 
her  absence  they  immediately  notice — who  knows  but  it  is 
on  her  that  they  are  now  calling — and  they  miss  their  little 
canine  praise.  But  the  Swede  gets  none  of  it,  no  more  than 
if  she  were  the  newel-post.  Fido,  who  was  much  made  of 
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by  the  servants,  in  their  irregular  but  rapid  succession, 
paid  scant  attention  to  them  too  (although  it  was  they,  not 
we,  who  fed  him)  and  when  we  were  away  sat  upstairs  at 
the  window  alone.  Strangers  they  properly  receive  with 
suspicion  and  hostility.  At  the  outset,  however,  any  visit 
is  to  them  an  event;  it  is  meat  and  drink  to  them  to  see 
man  or  dog.  A  footfall  or  the  door-bell — the  telephone 
they  discriminatingly  ignore — plunges  them  into  excitement — 
joy  or  rage  or  eager  expectation — and  they  are  almost  as 
eager  when  they  are  the  visitors  themselves.  Life  in  their 
company  takes  on  color,  and  some  of  the  wonder  is  restored 
to  this  humdrum  world.  After  all,  what  is,  or  should  be, 
more  momentous  than  a  visitor — than  visiting  ?  Even  to-day 
not  everything  can  be  done  by  telephone  or  proxy,  and  still 
visibly  and  personally  Fate  approaches,  enters  and  retreats, 
or  indifferently  passes  by.  Standing  by  the  window,  or 
(inside  or  out)  before  a  door  about  to  open,  or  opening  in 
welcome  or  farewell  for  good  and  all — what  is  our  life  but 
that,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  at  the  end  itself?  There 
is  the  life  of  reason,  of  affairs — but  how  considerable  is 
merely  this,  which  we  share  with  dogs,  if  we  feel  it 
to  the  core!  The  dear  voice  or  footfall,  look,  touch,  or 
smell  I  It  is  what  we  are  and  feel — ^though  this  is  but  little — ^ 
not  what  we  are  not  and  feel  not,  that  matters  to  us  and 
the  world. 

Looking  out  at  the  window  or  from  a  car  Fido  and 
Gipsy  pass  most  of  their  hours.  No  other  animal  finds 
such  happiness  in  a  spectator’s  role,  and  no  other  dogs  I 
know  of.  At  the  window  the  interest  now  and  then  becomes 
absorbing,  and  a  yelp  or  an  attitude  betrays  the  fact  that 
they  would  like  to  step  out  of  their  role — down  into  the 
ring — for  a  moment;  but  from  the  car  they  would  never 
alight,  all  the  day  through.  At  the  sight  of  it  or  the  sound 
of  the  horn,  they  exult  like  a  pointer  at  sight  or  sound  of 
a  rifle;  and  with  some  few  intervals  for  food  and  sleep, 
either  of  them,  like  Browning’s  lover  riding  with  his  lady, 
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would  drive  on  at  my  side  forever.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
pleasure  of  swift  movement,  which  most  men  and  dogs 
delight  in,  though  more  especially  lovers  and  poets — those, 
above  all,  who  are  lovers  and  poets  both,  from  Dante  with 
his  boat  of  love  to  Shelley  with  his  enchanted  boat  and 
airy  chariot,  and  Browning  riding,  and  Swinburne  flying. 
But  also  it  is  the  same  quiet  pleasure  that  they  get  at  the 
window,  of  watching  the  world  roll  by — dogs  and  cats, 
birds  and  squirrels,  friends  and  enemies,  natural  or  hu¬ 
man.  Some  dogs  see  only  dogs  or  cats ;  some  people, 
only  people;  and  surely  it  is  a  vein  of  contemplation  within 
her  that  keeps  Gipsy  at  the  window  or  in  the  car  so  enter¬ 
tained  and  engaged — impassioned  contemplation  of  a  sort. 
Or,  like  one  at  a  play,  or  the  maiden  at  her  lattice,  is  she 
patiently  awaiting  the  passion,  the  thrill?  However  it  be, 
such  interest  and  pleasure,  uplifted  above  mere  sensation 
and  appetite,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ennui,  on  the  other,  is 
in  this  world  uncommon  enough;  and  makes  her  a  com¬ 
panion  on  a  dreary  road  when  other  interest  or  compan¬ 
ionship  dwindles  or  fails.  You  are  not  bored  if  you  know 
your  companion  is  not,  and  every  time  you  speak  to  her 
shows  she  is  not,  in  her  eyes  and  face — and  ears,  to  be  exact. 

Culture,  breeding  tells,  in  animals  at  least.  What  was  my 
•  satisfaction,  little  mingled  with  surprise,  when,  after  coming 
to  know  the  charms  of  Fido  and  Gipsy,  I  discovered  that 
the  breed  reaches  back  through  the  ages.  John  Lyly,  in 
his  “Euphues,”  speaks  of  the  little  white  dogs  of  Malta 
which  ladies  love  to  hold  in  their  laps ;  and  Sidney,  Raleigh, 
Spenser,  and  Shakespeare  must  have  known  them  too. 
But  even  then  the  breed  was  ancient,  for  they  were  the 
favorite  lap-dogs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans — mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  sung  of  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  represented  on 
Greek  vases  and  Roman  tombs.  What  is  the  blue  blood  of 
New  England  dating  from  the  Mayflower,  or  of  old  England 
from  the  Conquest,  to  the  like  of  that?  Nor  are  these 
considerations  idle.  Peoples  and  races  do  not  so  much  attain 
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to  their  ideals  as  dream  of  them,  and  tell  the  dream.  But 
grace  and  intelligence,  sweetness  and  light,  the  qualities 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  loved  and  sought,  they  could 
breed  into  their  pets  and,  when  they  themselves  went  down 
in  sterility  and  decay,  leave  permanently  behind  them,  as 
they  left  them  in  their  art.  Morals  and  self-consciousness 
here  do  not  complicate  the  matter;  dogs  you  can  breed  as 
men  you  cannot,  and  for  once  art  and  nature  conspire, 
“This  is  an  art,”  says  Polixenes  to  Perdita,  speaking  of  the 
gardener’s  grafting — 

.  .  ,  This  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  Nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature. 

It  is  an  art  whereby  Nature  in  something  of  her  perfection 
is  disentangled  and  set  free. 

Whether  they  were  the  product  of  it  or  not,  these  little 
dogs  suited  the  Greek  and  Roman  taste.  They  accompanied 
their;  masters  to  the  table,  to  the  agora  or  forum,  to  the 
palaestra  and  the  bath,  to  bed  and  to  the  tomb,  Tymnes, 
presumably  of  the  second  century,  b.  c.,  wrote  an  epitaph 
for  the  dog  of  Eumelus,  named  no  doubt  in  sport:  “Here 
the  stone  says  it  holds  the  white  dog  from  Melita,  the  most 
faithful  guardian  of  Eumelus;  Bull  [Tauros]  they  called 
him  while  he  was  yet  alive ;  but  now  his  voice  is  prisoned  in 
the  silent  pathways  of  night.” 

Two  centuries  earlier  Epaminondas,  the  celebrated  Theban 
general,  who  died  a  victor  at  Mantineia,  and  was  of  as 
stern  a  stuff  as  the  manliest  of  men  could  desire,  did  not 
disdain  them.  On  coming  out  of  court,  where,  like  many 
a  Greek  before  and  after,  he  had  had  to  face  the  charge 
of  holding  office  longer  than  was  legal,  “he  met  a  little  dog 
of  Malta,”  says  Aelian,  “who  wagged,  his  tail  at  him. 
Whereupon  he  said  to  those  present :  ‘This  dog  requites  me 
for  kindness  done  him,  but  the  Thebans,  who  have  often 
received  benefits  from  me,  brought  me  to  trial  for  my  life.’  ” 
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Nor  did  Roman  pride  and  gravity  lift  that  people  superior 
to  this  little  beast — how  careless  of  reputation  the  ancients 
could  be!  The  only  adequate  description  I  know  of  him 
is  Martial’s  epigram  on  Publius’s  lap-dog :  “Issa  is  naughtier 
than  Catullus’  sparrow;  Issa  is  more  pure  than  kiss  of 
dove;  Issa  is  more  coaxing  than  any  maid;  ...  if  she 
whines  you  think  she  is  speaking;  she  feels  sadness  and 
joy”— 

Hanc  tu,  si  queritur,  loqui  putabis ; 

Sentit  tristitiamque  gaudiumque. 

That  is  Gipsy,  more  delicate  than  Fido,  though  her  firmer 
and  livelier  traits  are  here  obscured.  Of  Issa  Martial  does 
not  say  that  she  was  from  Malta ;  but  the  other  details, 
touching  upon  the  refinement  of  her  habits,  here  omitted, 
together  with  the  presumption  arising  out  of  the  Romans’ 
known  predilection  for  the  breed,  make  it  almost  certain. 
Publius  had  painted  a  picture  of  her,  says  Martial,  “wherein 
you  shall  see  an  Issa  so  like  that  not  even  the  dog  herself 
is  so  like  herself.”  Martial  also  painted  such  a  picture — 
of  our  Maltese. 

Such  a  dog  Sappho  must  have  had,  if  ever  on  her  island 
she  saw  one,  she  who  sang  so  tenderly  of  beast,  bird,  and 
child,  but  tragically  of  love.  Here  was  a  love  without  love’s 
troubles,  easily  gained  and  kept,  easily  requited.  Aspasia 
must  have  had  one  frisking  and  gambolling  about  her  salon, 
Pericles  being  not  the  sort  of  man — have  we  not  his  por¬ 
trait? — ^to  give  him  a  kick.  Aristotle  may  have  seen  one 
(and  then  taken  note  of  him  for  the  “Natural  History”) 
in  the  lusty  lap  of  his  pupil  the  great  Alexander,  who  loved 
as  well  as  conquered.  And  that  Anacreon,  Meleager,  Vir¬ 
gil,  Horace,  or  Catullus  who  sang  so  caressingly  of  Les- 
bia  and  her  sparrow,  had  one,  too,  who  would  doubt  ? 
It  would  be  calling  their  taste  in  question.  For  all  true 
poets  love  animals — Byron,  of  whom  one  would  not  have 
expected  it,  kept  a  tame  menagerie — and  once  these  poets 
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had  seen  him,  they  would  have  found  no  other  dog  suf¬ 
ficient  unto  the  cravings  of  their  lyrical  natures,  or  of  Les- 
bia’s  or  Pyrrha’s.  Ah,  such  company,  through  such  a  stretch 
of  time,  when  our  fathers,  in  full  beard,  were  prowling 
the  forest!  No  wonder  our  Gipsy  has  a  repertory  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  words  and  phrases,  and  comprehends 
and  utters  so  much  without  them,  having  come  of  a  line 
for  five  and  twenty  centuries  known  to  art  and  literature — 
of  those  sung  by  the  poets,  taken  notice  of  by  Aristotle 
and  Pliny,  patted  by  Epaminondas.  And  what  is  the  English 
but  a  simple  and  broken  tongue,  clipped  and  pared  away? 
But  Issa  and  Tauros,  harkening  to  their  names,  and  to 
good  dog  and  bad,  had  to  reckon  with  polysyllables  and 
the  declensions. 

Fido  now  dwells  on  a  distant  (though  not  yet  on  a 
shadowy^)  shore,  but  Gipsy  still  visits  us,  or  waits  at  her 
window  in  the  morning  for  me  to  pass.  A  donna  della 
finestra — a  pair  of  dark  Mediterranean  eyes  between  the 
white  curtains — and  one  that  a  man  may  properly  and  not 
unacceptably  wave  his  hand  to  at  my  years.  To  have  known 
her,  as  was  said  of  a  female  scion  of  a  house  less  ancient, 
is  a  liberal  education;  and  to  see  her  again  is  to  renew  it. 
I  am  thinking,  of  course,  not  of  her  cleverness — that 
element  in  personality  which  is  least  precious — but  of  her. 
“Take  the  best  of  man  and  you  have  the  dog,”  says  the 
cynical  Frenchman;  and  the  best  of  that  again  is  that  it 
comes  graciously  to  light.  Good  men  and  true  are  not 
often  spontaneous  and  sweet.  Women  are,  but  devious 
and  dubious  withal,  and  how  blankly  you  discount  their 
pretty  ways  and  words!  It  is  well  for  you  then  to  have 

^  A  day  or  so  after  writing  these  words  I  heard  that  his  sweet 
and  faithful  spirit  had  taken  the  farther  flight.  He  was  killed  by  a 
motor-car,  and  his  small  body  lies  under  a  cherry-tree  near  New 
Haven.  A  trifle  to  chronicle  in  a  world  like  this;  but  people  there 
are  who  in  death  will  be  sooner  forgotten — who  in  life  sooner 
forget. 
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known  a  dog.  All  our  education,  for  male  and  female  alike, 
has  tended  to  make  us  not  mean  what  we  say,  and  not  say 
what  we  mean,  and  to  do  otherwise  is  now  awkward  or 
impossible.  We  are  incapable  of  a  decorous  abandon. 
When  we  meet  our  friends,  our  joy  is  not  unreservedly 
on  the  tip  of  our  tongues,  in  our  faces,  gestures,  and  our 
every  limb  and  member.  How  ill  it  would  look  if  it  were, 
and  to  hide  it  has  become— a  virtue!  Self-consciousness- 
shame  and  fear — has  broken  up  the  animal  harmony  within 
us  and  between  us  and  another,  deepened  us,  but  at  a  cost. 
In  Gipsy  or  Fido  is  no  shame  or  fear  at  such  moments, 
and  need  be  none.  They  are  not  inhibited.  Their  ears 
are  not  yet  fixed ;  and  their  hearts  still  speak  through  them — 
through  their  faces  and  voices  and  their  whole  capering, 
palpitating  persons.  Here  is  charm  and  yet  the  naked  truth, 
the  expression  (instead  of  concealment)  which  is  poetry — 

That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought. 

In  this  presence  every  face  for  the  moment  changes — 
by-stander’s  as  well  as  friend’s  or  master’s — and  we  are 
young  again.  For  here  is  love  and  joy,  here  is  a  breath 
of  spring  blowing  though  winter  be  upon  us,  here  is  nature 
— the  forgotten — untroubled  and  unspoiled. 
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hy  Zephine  Humphrey 

I  SHOULD  like,  in  this  paper,  to  celebrate  a  variety  of  literary 
experience  which  is  not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be.  My 
own  discovery  of  it  was  entirely  fortuitous,  and  never  yet 
anywhere  have  I  heard  its  praises  sung.  Yet  the  writer 
who  misses  it  misses  one  of  the  most  delightful  opportunities 
of  his  profession. 

I  refer  to  the  writing  of  a  town  history. 

Not  necessarily,  or  preferably,  the  conventional  kind  of 
town  history :  a  compilation  of  family  records,  with  tables 
of  genealogy.  That  is  a  dry-as-dust  method,  interesting  and 
valuable  only  to  the  people  immediately  concerned.  To  be 
sure,  the  compiler  of  such  a  book  uses  the  same  material 
as  the  more  adventurous  scribe,  and  therefore  he  must  know 
the  same  pleasures  and  surprises,  make  the  same  discov¬ 
eries.  But  his  stress  is  on  matters  of  detail  rather  than 
color  or  flavor,  and  his  pen  labors  to  subdue  a  mass  of 
sheer  drudgery.  So  that  he  must  draw  a  huge  sigh  of 
relief  when  at  last  his  work  is  ended.  Whereas,  the  writer 
of  an  informal  narrative  makes  a  regretful  conclusion,  know¬ 
ing  that  never  again  can  he  and  his  pen  and  inkwell  hope 
to  have  quite  such  a  good  time.  The  enjoyable  way  to 
write  a  town  history  is  to  concern  one’s  self  with  the  human 
significance  of  one’s  material.  Why  have  so  few  of  us  re¬ 
alized  how  rich  in  humor  and  tragedy,  in  wisdom  and  oddity, 
all  such  material  inevitably  is? 

To  be  sure,  again,  the  conditions  of  writing  a  town  his¬ 
tory  must  be  just  right,  and  perhaps  few  authors  are  lucky 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 
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enough  to  compass  them.  The  town  must  be  small.  The 
author  must  have  lived  in  it  long  enough  to  have  become 
steeped  in  its  atmosphere.  He  must  love  it  very  much. 


Do  many  people  love  places?  They  miss  a  great  deal 
if  they  don’t.  For  a  place  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  per¬ 
sonality,  older  and  wiser,  more  variously  experienced  than 
any  one  of  its  inhabitants,  partaking  of  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  the  earth  as  well  as  the  interest  and  poignancy 
of  human  life,  invested  with  timelessness  as  well  as  muta¬ 
bility,  a  sharer  in  God’s  secrets  and  an  interpreter  of  them. 
To  love  a  place  is  to  experience  a  mystic  kind  of  transcen¬ 
dency  held  within  definite  limits  and  made  sweetly  avail¬ 
able.  Thus  loving,  it  will  be  understood,  the  lover  desires 
nothing  so  much  as  community  of  interest,  and  he  jumps 
at  the  chance  to  promote  the  same. 

I  certainly  jumped  when  it  was  suggested  to  me  that 
I  write  the  history  of  Dorset.  Why, — I  would  begin  that 
afternoon!  (And  I  did,  too,  writing  several  paragraphs  be¬ 
fore  I  had  collected  any  material.)  The  abrupt  complete¬ 
ness  of  my  startled  response  was  the  initial  joy  of  the  happy 
enterprise. 

Dorset  is  a  Vermont  township  of  less  than  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  lies  in  a  green  valley  surrounded  by  gentle 
hills  not  untouched  with  grandeur.  It  is  utterly  beautiful, 
with  an  endless  variety  of  moods  that  render  each  day  of  a 
long  life  in  it  a  complete  novelty.  Those  who  live  in  it  or 
frequent  it  know  it  to  be  the  authentic  center  of  the  desirable 
universe.  For  myself,  I  have  been  its  lover  for  thirty-odd 
years,  and  union  with  it  has  long  seemed  a  supreme  felicity. 
Strange  that  I  had  never  understood  what  an  identification 
the  writing  of  its  history  would  bring  about. 

Well,  I  understood  at  last,  and,  from  the  moment  of  the 
revelation,  I  was  given  over  completely  to  the  most  exhilarat¬ 
ing  literary  adventure  I  had  ever  had. 
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My  methods  were  peculiar.  In  fact,  I  suppose,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  I  had  a  definite  method.  Most  historians 
approach  their  subjects  warily,  equipped  with  notebooks, 
card-catalogues,  cross-indexes,  and  all  kinds  of  parapher¬ 
nalia  for  dealing  with  innumerable  data.  These  data  they 
collect  and  classify  as  completely  as  possible  before  they 
write  a  word.  But  I  have  already  confessed  that  I  wrote 
several  paragraphs  before  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
single  fact,  and  I  continued  to  write  as  fast  as,  if  not  faster, 
than  I  collected.  My  equipment  consisted  of  a  little  old 
shabby  address  book  fit  for  slipping  into  a  pocket. 

My  desire  and  purpose  were  definite,  however,  if  my 
method  was  not.  I  looked  on  myself  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
beloved  community  and  set  myself  to  produce  a  kind  of  town 
autobiography.  To  this  end  I  began  my  researches  by  visit¬ 
ing  all  the  old  people  in  the  township  and  all  those  whose 
parents  had  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Never  was  there  or  could  there  have  been  a  happier  occu¬ 
pation.  The  weather  favored  me.  After  a  cold,  gloomy 
summer  a  marvelous  autumn  drew  a  slow  series  of  mild, 
sunny  days  over  the  hills  and  valleys.  Autumn  is  precisely 
the  best  season  for  memory,  anyway.  Is  not  November  the 
month  of  the  dead?  I  found  my  fellow  townsmen  and 
women  more  responsive  than  they,  perhaps,  would  have  been 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

But  Vermonters  are  always  addicted  to  ancestor  lore,  and 
the  mere  statement  of  my  errand  sufficed  to  put  me  at  once 
on  more  intimate  terms  with  the  people  I  visited  than  any 
amount  of  casual  calling  could  have  brought  about. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  experience,  certain  special  days 
stand  out.  There  was  the  day  I  walked  to  East  Dorset.  A 
cold  rain  had  fallen  the  night  before,  and  when  the  clouds 
lifted,  the  crests  of  the  mountains  were  discovered  glistening 
with  the  first  snow.  A  triumphant  day,  shouting  with 
beauty.  The  sky  was  a  radiant  blue,  thrilled  through  with 
sunlight,  and  the  hills  against  it  sparkled  and  gleamed.  The 
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air  was  intoxicating.  Oh,  glory  of  creation!  I  lost  no  time 
about  setting  my  house  in  order  and  leaving  it  for  the  day. 


Up  over  the  shoulder  of  Green  Peak  I  went,  climbing 
slowly  that  I  might  turn  often  to  look  at  the  widening  land¬ 
scape  and  also  that  I  might  miss  no  old  cellar  hole  beside  the 
way,  no  hint  of  an  old  footpath.  As  fully  as  I  could,  1 
sloughed  off  the  things  of  the  present  and  tried  to  look  at 
the  valley  as  the  early  settlers  had  looked  at  it.  They  would 
have  been  very  busy  on  such  a  day  as  this,  garnering  stores 
for  the  winter,  filling  these  very  cellar  holes  with  food  and 
drink.  I  heard  the  voices  of  men  in  the  fields,  of  women 
calling  from  the  worn  thresholds ;  I  saw  ox  carts  toiling  up¬ 
ward  with  loads  of  grain  from  the  mill.  The  deserted  road 
was  alive  as  I  had  never  found  it  before. 

Arrived  in  East  Dorset,  I  incurred  a  certain  puzzled  sus¬ 
picion  by  making  an  odd  request  to  be  shown  the  way  to  the 
house  of  the  oldest  person  in  town.  But  the  first  words  of 
my  explanation  swept  all  misgivings  aside.  “Come  right 
in.  Land  sakes  I  I  don’t  know  as  I  can  help  you  much,  but 
I’m  eighty-seven  and  my  father  was  ninety-three  when  he 
died.”  In  five  minutes  an  eager  little  old  lady  and  I  were 
deep  in  intimate  converse.  She  hobbled  up  to  her  attic  to 
get  out  some  family  portraits,  she  ransacked  an  old  trunk 
for  letters  and  books.  She  told  me  everything  she  could 
remember  and  only  regretted  her  inability  to  recollect  the 
anecdotes  of  her  childhood.  When  I  reluctantly  left  her, 
she  passed  me  on  to  her  neighbor  with  explicit  advice :  “You 
ask  him  about  the  potteries.  He  ain’t  so  old  as  I,  but  his 
grandfather  was  older  than  mine.”  Through  all  that  au¬ 
tumn  day  I  went,  step  by  step,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
life  of  the  toAvnship  that  mothered  my  hosts  and  me.  Be¬ 
tween  calls,  I  sat  on  the  ground  and  scribbled  furiously  in 
my  address  book. 

On  another  unforgettable  day  I  set  out  early  in  the  after- 
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noon  to  climb  to  the  top  of  Danby  Mountain  pass.  It  took 
me  longer  to  get  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  than  I  had 
planned,  and  when  I  began  climbing  I  found  the  road  un¬ 
expectedly  muddy.  December  was  hard  upon  us,  the  sun 
set  incredibly  early,  and  I  realized  that  I  must  hurry  if  I  did 
not  want  to  negotiate  the  puddles  in  darkness  on  my  return. 
Up  and  up  I  went,  my  boots  heavy  with  mud,  my  breath 
coming  short.  I  was  soon  very  tired.  And  the  people  I 
met  did  not  encourage  me.  “How  far  is  it  to  the  Baldwin 
farm?”  “Oh,  about  two  miles.”  Well,  I  guessed  I  could 
make  it;  I  plodded  on  for  half  an  hour,  then  again  asked  of 
a  descending  wagon,  “How  far  to  the  Baldwin  farm?” 
“About  two  miles.”  This  happened  four  separate  times, 
with  at  least  fifteen  minutes  between,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
despair  when  at  last  I  met  an  optimist  who  answered,  “A 
mile  and  a  half.”  I  heartened  myself  by  reflecting  that 
some  measure  of  hardship  was  essential  to  one  who  would 
share  the  experience  of  early  settlers,  that  I  ought  to  wel¬ 
come  the  chance  of  finding  myself  benighted  on  a  mountain 
road  with  nothing  more  formidable  than  mud  puddles  to 
embarrass  my  progress.  How  much  more  tired  than  I  my 
great-great-grandmother  must  have  been  when  she  mounted 
this  road  in  the  dusk  and  listened  fearfully  for  the  panther’s 
scream ! 

The  sun  was  down  when  I  reached  the  high  farm,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  in  his  pig-pen,  giving  his  pigs  their  supper. 
Just  where  he  was  I  interviewed  him,  and  just  where  he  was 
he  gave  me  one  of  the  most  interesting,  significant  bits  of 
reminiscence  I  had  yet  received.  Only  the  pigs  were  not 
sympathetic.  They  surged  and  squealed  about  us  in  the  twi¬ 
light,  expressing  an  unqualified  impatience  with  everything 
that  did  not  concern  the  immediate  present.  I  forgot  the 
puddles  as  I  descended  the  hill  (and  the  consequences  were 
quite  as  damaging  as  might  have  been  expected),  so  awed 
was  I  by  the  mountain  dusk  which  gathered  around  me, 
silent,  solemn,  instinct  with  the  Spirit  which  clothes  itself  in 
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hills  and  woods,  houses  and  people.  I  was  not  I  any  more, 
I  was  lost  in  the  life  of  my  valley.  When  I  came  out  on 
the  lower  road  I  had  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  an  arti¬ 
culate  individuality. 


This  sense  of  personal  loss,  of  expansion  in  a  community 
consciousness,  was  perhaps  the  most  valuable  element  in  my 
experience.  Everyone  spoke  through  me :  the  mountains, 
recounting  their  tremendous  geologic  changes ;  the  Indians, 
the  early  settlers,  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  state,  the 
farmers,  marble  cutters,  dairymen,  the  sages,  and  fools. 
Especially  the  latter.  I  was  sometimes  put  to  it  to  find  any¬ 
thing  interesting  to  say  about  the  “first  citizens.”  House 
after  house  I  would  enter  with  the  request,  “Tell  me  some¬ 
thing  about  Colonel  Newton.  I  know  he  was  Town  Rep¬ 
resentative  and  State  Senator,  but  what  kind  of  man  was 
he?”  And  again  and  again  I  would  be  vaguely  assured, 
“Oh,  he  was  a  good  man.”  Whereas,  concerning  the  vaga¬ 
bonds  and  the  half-wits,  information  would  flow  full  and 
free  and  colorful.  So  that  I  mused  much  over  the  ultimate 
relative  values  of  wisdom  and  folly. 

From  the  beginning  I  set  myself  to  gather  as  much  dis¬ 
creditable  material  as  possible.  Biographies — particularly 
autobiographies — are  apt  to  be  so  rosy-hued.  But  here  I 
had  my  difficulties.  Try  as  I  might,  I  could  not  persuade 
my  fellow  townsmen  that  the  foibles  of  their  ancestors  were 
really  more  interesting  than  their  solid  virtues,  and  that  I 
must  allow  them  some  faults  in  order  to  make  them  seem 
real.  “But,”  I  argued,  “I  can’t  write  a  book  about  a  village¬ 
ful  of  paragons.  If  I  don’t  learn  anything  to  the  discredit 
of  your  forebears,  I  shall  have  to  invent  something.”  No 
use.  It  was  only  here  and  there,  indirectly,  that  I  could 
pick  up  bits  of  disparagement  about  somebody  else’s  grand¬ 
father,  and  even  those  bits  were  apt  to  be  filched  from  me 
by  a  later  retraction.  If  it  had  not  been  for  some  highly 
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candid  old  letters  and  an  old  diary  unintended  for  publica¬ 
tion,  I  should  indeed  have  had  to  fall  back  on  invention. 
And  I  should  have  done  it  shamelessly,  even  conscientiously, 
knowing  that  ultimate  truth  demanded  the  pious  act  of  me. 

But  those  letters !  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation  of 
amused  and  delighted  relief  that  swept  over  me  as  I  sat 
turning  the  pages  beside  the  evening  lamp.  “Do  you  re¬ 
member  So-and-So?  He  was  a  mean  old  cuss.”  “Farther 
along  the  road  lived  What’s-his-name,  who  used  to  drink  too 
much  and  beat  his  wife.”  What!  So-and-So,  the  deacon, 
the  model  of  all  virtue?  What’s-his-name,  the  wise  and 
prudent  citizen  ?  Oh,  then  they  were  real  people,  real 
human  flesh  and  blood.  In  a  trice  they  stood  before  me, 
living,  breathing,  moving,  as  their  grandchildren’s  praises 
had  never  availed  to  make  them  stand.  The  actual  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  old  letters  I  forebore  to  pass  on,  but  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them  made  it  possible  for  me  to  write  sympatheti¬ 
cally  about  the  people  whose  shortcomings  they  disclosed. 

Life :  that  was  what  I  was  after.  I  cared  not  so  much 
where  our  ancestors  were  born  and  died,  nor  whose  children 
and  parents  they  were,  as  what  kind  of  people  their  neigh¬ 
bors  found  them,  what  they  did  and  said.  To  make  them 
come  alive  again  among  us  was  my  great  concern.  Their 
recovered  presences  changed  and  enriched  the  whole  valley 
for  me.  I  met  them  on  every  road  and  bypath  and  could 
not  pass  the  cemetery  without  stopping  to  salute  one  and 
another;  “Are  you  there.  Uncle  Isaac?  Oh,  is  that  you. 
Uncle  Ben?” 

Surprise  was  the  keynote  of  my  enterprise,  and  to  that 
fact,  I  suppose,  I  owed  the  unflagging  zest  which  prevailed 
through  the  whole  course  of  it.  The  daily  mail  brought  me 
undreamed-of  communications  from  the  most  unexpected 
sources ;  the  most  unpromising  visits  I  made  were  frequently 
the  most  fruitful.  Orderly  minded  people,  with  their  in¬ 
formation  all  ready  for  me,  carefully  arranged  and  con¬ 
densed,  Were  those  I  turned  to  at  first.  And,  of  course, 
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they  instructed  me,  plying  me  with  dates  and  facts  which  I 
then  and  there  inscribed  in  my  address  book.  But  I  Pres¬ 
ently  found  that  I  was  apt  to  come  away  from  these  visits 
crammed  with  statistics  but  still  unsatisfied.  Whereas,  the 
garrulous  people,  those  against  whom  I  was  warned  (“She’ll 
talk  the  head  off  you”)  were  fountains  from  which  I  drank 
life-giving  streams.  To  be  sure,  I  had  to  repeat  my  visits 
to  them,  for  the  taking  of  notes  in  their  presence  was  im¬ 
possible  and  the  chaos  of  the  impressions  I  derived  from 
them  was  bewildering.  But  chaos  is  the  stuff  of  creation. 
Out  of  the  welter  of  reminiscence,  tradition,  and  speculation 
in  which  the  garrulous  people  involved  themselves  and  me, 
a  living  world  eventually  emerged,  much  more  persuasive 
and  interesting  than  the  precise  reconstructions  of  the  or¬ 
derly  folk. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  wrote  my  whole  history 
without  consulting  libraries.  Spontaneity  did  not  carry  me 
quite  so  far  as  that.  And  yet  it  was  also  spontaneous,  the 
unprecedented  avidity  with  which  I  fell  upon  the  musty  old 
chronicles  which  presently  began  to  accumulate  in  our  house. 
I  marveled  at  their  authors  that  they  could  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  make  so  little  of  their  material,  but  the  material 
itself  was  treasure  trove.  Until  it  began  to  confuse  and 
weary  me  with  repetition  and  discrepancy,  and  then  I  de¬ 
liberately  made  an  end  of  it.  No  orthodox  historian  would 
have  done  this,  I  understood.  Abject  disqualification  was 
implied  by  the  letter  I  wrote  to  one  of  my  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  :  “Thank  you,  I  think  I  now  have  all  the  material 
I  can  use.”  As  if  a  real  historian  could  ever  possibly  have 
too  much  material !  But  I  held  to  my  refusal  and  I  think  I 
was  right.  Fatigue  and  confusion  were  to  be  avoided  at  all 
costs,  for  they  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
deal  effectively  with  any  and  all  material.  Moreover,  why 
should  not  the  principle  of  elimination  hold  good  in  the 
writing  of  histories  as  in  the  writing  of  novels  or  the  paint- 
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ing  of  pictures  ?  He  who  says  everything  there  is  to  be  said 
generally  bores  his  listeners. 

^  Boredom  certainly  had  no  place  in  the  fashioning  of  the 
history  of  Dorset.  From  beginning  to  end  it  was  a  keen 
delight.  And  now  that  it  is  finished,  I  cannot  too  earnestly 
advise  every  author  to  secure  the  experience.  If  need  be, 
let  him  select  a  town  and  live  in  it  until  he  is  qualified  to 
.write  its  history.  But  let  him  select  carefully,  for,  once  hav¬ 
ing  written,  he  will  find  himself  such  an  intimate,  integral 
part  of  his  subject,  so  rooted  and  grounded  in  it,  that  he  can 
never  live  anywhere  else.  Bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his 
flesh  will  these  people  be. 


THE  END 
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